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INTRODUCTION 


OHN THE EVANGELIST was an Cagle, soaring high 
in the sky into the sun;‘ Augustine was the Lord’s 
trumpet,^ prtxlaiming the gospel and blaring forth 
its meaning. John’s Gospel is a profound theological study of 
Christ’s divinity; Augustine’s In loannis Evangelium Traclatus 
CXXIV are a prolonged pastoral investigation of that pro¬ 
fundity. In them, Augustine, the world-renowned bishop of 
Hippo Regius, the humble pastor of souls, seeks to peer into 
the depths of Johannine theology and rise to the heights 
of Johannine illumination, that the shepherd might reveal to 
his sheep, as far as God granted, the meaning of John’s Gos¬ 
pel. for Augustine, however, preaching, and the scriptural 
exegesis that was a necessary part of preaching, were the truly 
important theological activities, more important, perhaps, 
than the more formal treatises.’ It is his congregation that re¬ 
ceives the primary beneht of his constant and untiring exer¬ 
cise of his pastoral responsibilities. 

(2) John the Evangelist was also a mountain,’ lofty, ascend¬ 
ing to the source of all light, to God himself, bringing God’s 
Word, peace, and justice, to human souls disordered by sin. 
'lo see an eagle or a mountain we must lift up our eyes; and 
lifting up our eyes from the earth to which we are bound, we 
see beyond the eagle and beyond the mountain to the un- 

1. See Preface by an Unknown Author, Tractates 15.1, 36.1 and 5, 40.1. 
f;f. Tractate 19.5. Sec also S. Po^ue, Le langage symboUque dans la predication 
d’Augustin d'Hippone (Paris, 1984) 1.334—335. 

2. See Epistula 32.3 (PL 33.128; CSEL 34(1).10-11; and FOTt; 12.119). 

3. DDC 4.3.4. See also J. Pelikan, “Our Lord's Sermon on tbe Mount” 
in The Preaching tf Augustine (Philadelphia, 1973), vii—xi; and F. Van der 
Meer, Augmtine the Bishop, tr. B. Battershaw and G. Lamb (New York, 1961), 
412-452. 

4. See Tractates 1,2—6, 2.3. On the metaphor of the mountain in 
Augustine’s sermons see Po^ue, Le langage, 1.308—311. 
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bounded heavens and to the sun, the source of light, and 
peace, and justice for us. “I have lifted up my eyes to the 
mountains f rom where help will come to me. My help is from 
the Lord who made heaven and earth.” ' The mountain is an 
intermediary between us, the depths of the earth, and God, 
the height of heaven. A mountain is impressive; we admire it, 
we feel lowly bef ore it. But the mountain is only a means, it is 
only a way, it is not the goal. It is God who is our goal and the 
source of all help to reach that goal. Our eyes must ever be 
fixed on that goal. This is a theme that Augustine never ceases 
to repeat, again and again, in the Tractates. 

i'^) .l<Jhn the Evangelist was also a lamp,* giving forth his 
light that others might see. But a lamp is not the source of its 
own light; it must be lighted by another. The Word, Ghrist, is 
the source of its light and is the light which lights. The lamp 
receives light that it may enlighten; it is an intermediary. The 
Word is our true light and he is an inner light,’ an interior 
master," who is the ultimate giver of illumination. To receive 
this inner light we must open ourselves to God and this we do 
through love. But our f allen, disordered nature loves the 
wrong things—ourselves and external objects. Grace is ever 
present, but we are closed to it. It is the intermediaries that 
help us to direct our love to its right object, to God. The first 

5. Ps 1 20.1—2. 

6. See, e.g., Traclales 2.3, 23.3. and 54.4. For an excelleni analysis of this 
metaphor of the lamp, see R. Hardy, Actuatite tie la reveUilion divine, Theologie 
Historique 28 (Paris, 1974) 168-175; and Poqae, Le langage, 1.362—364. The 
whole image of light, especially as it refers to (Jod and f ;hrist, occurs fre¬ 
quently in these Tractates. A lengthy discussion of this imagery is found in 
Poque,1.344-375. 

7. On Augustine’s theory of illumination see E. (iilson. The Christian Philoso¬ 
phy of Saint At^ustine, tr. E. Lynch (New York, i960), 77 -96; and E. Portalie, 
A Guide to the Thought tf Saint Augustine, tr. R. Baslian (f;hicago, i960), 
213-223. For a different approach and a different analysis, see, B. Bubacz, 
St. Augustine’s Theory of Knowledge: A Contemporary Analysis (New York, 1981), 
8-38, 133—61; and R. Nash, The Light of the Mind: St. Augustine’s Theory of 
Knowledge (Lexington, 1969). A good brief account is found in E. TeSelle, 
Augustine the Theologimn {New York, 1970), 103—7. 

8. The concept of the interior master is frequently alluded to in the Trac¬ 
tates; see, e.g.. Tractates 1.7, 3.15, 16.3, 18.10, 20.3, 22.1, 26.7, 54.8, 57-3, and 
96.4. On the interior master in Augustine’s thought see (iilson, 66—76; on the 
concept in the Tractates see Hardy, 138- 144. 
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and essential intermediary is Christ himself, the mediator be¬ 
tween man and God, especially Christ as man since the meta¬ 
physical gap between human nature and divine nature is an 
abyss that man cannot cross on his own. But also, in the physi¬ 
cal absence of the historical Jesus, the Prophets, the apostles. 
Scripture, and each and every Christian who has the light, all 
these are lamps, that is, intermediaries. So Augustine, too, is a 
lamp, shining forth the light of John’s Gospel to stir love for 
the interior Word in the hearts of his congregated people. 

(4) Seated upon his cathedra in his church at Hippo, with 
the Bible spread open upon a lectern at his side,^ Augustine 
spoke vigorously, with the full dramatic force of ancient or¬ 
atorical style, directly and immediately to the motley audience 
standing before him. These volatile and hery Africans"' re¬ 
sponded to the bishop’s words with enthusiastic shouts of ap¬ 
proval, or with questions or tears or groans." The sermon was 
a lively exchange between the pastor and his people; he was 
ever sensitive and responsive to their reactions and they were 
quickly influenced by his preaching. Sensibility, impetuosity, a 
considerable knowledge of doctrine that enabled them to fol¬ 
low complex theological argumentation, and a desire for a 
firm and unshakeable faith, marked these crowds of people. 

9. The .scene i.s taken, with a bit of license, from a fre.sco in tlie Lateran 
Library, an illu.stralion printed in Van der Meer, opposite page 216. Adher¬ 
ing to the dignity accorded to the bishop, Augu.stine u.sually spoke .seated. 
See, e.g., De CalechimnAk Rudibus 13-19 (PL 40.325; and f:CL46.i42-i44): 
Sermo 17. 2 (PL 38.125; and fXX 41.238), 95.2 (PL 38.581), and 355.2 (PL 
39.1569; and SPM 1.125); M.-F. Berrouard, Hontelies mr I’emngite de saint 
Jean.l-XVl.RA 71 (1969), 11; P. Brown, Auinis/inei/f/i^o(Berkeley, 1967), 
251-252 and 259; and M. Pontet, L'exegese de .v. Augustin predicateur (Paris, 
1946), 37. Sometimes, however, he sUkmI; .see, e.g.. Tractate 1917- The audi¬ 
ence always .sUkkI; see, e.g.. Tractate 19.17. For a description of a typical Sun¬ 
day liturgy at Hippo .see, A. -fi. Haminan, La vie fuotidierme en Afrique du Nord 
au temps de saint Augustin (Parm, 1979), 221—244. 

10. “Ucs africaines mobiles et ardentes,” Pontet, 91. 

11. F g., Tractates 3.21, 9.9, 19.20, and 35-9. See, MOL 4.24.53; Brown, 
Augustine, 250—251; Itamman, 235- 239; Pontet, 41—43; and Van der Meer, 
427-428. 

12. In the Tractmtes there are numerous indications ol audience involve¬ 
ment: que.stions, imperatives, short inonologistic dialogues, the recalling of 
attention, mention of current events, frequent repetitions of .scriptural pa,s- 
sages, recalling of previous .sermons, new explanations when the first is not 
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Fogether they searched and prayed'’ that the Word, the inner 
light, the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, might lead Augustine 
to a clear, effective, and moving exegesis, and the people of 
God to an understanding of the meaning of Scripture that 
would so a fleet their souls as to help them grow spiritually, in¬ 
deed, so as to bring them to eternal salvation.'^ 

(5) Aristocrats and slaves, the rich and the poor, important 
state officials and ordinary people, educated and uneducated, 
some unable even to read,” the spiritually mature and the 
natural men,'* husbands and wives, virgins and widows, the 
baptized and the catechumens, pagans, heretics, and Jews,'’ in 
a mixture of sexes, ages, temperaments, and beliefs, these, 
God’s people, Augustine never failed to love and to serve. 
These he never failed to nourish with his sermons flowing 
from the eternally fresh spring of God’s word; and he never 
failed to address them, however weary he was, however weak 
his voice might be.'* His preaching was a debt incurred by his 
consecration to the episcopacy,'* but it was a burden which 


grasped, mention of audience reactions, leaving questions unresolved at the 
end of the sermon, and so on. See, DDC 4.10.25; Berrouard, HomeliesI—XVI, 
1 I — 13; Finaert, L'evotutionliUirmirt!desaintAugusUn,Collecliond’eluiieslalines 
17 (Paris, 1939), 154-158; and Hamman, 235. 

13. E.g., Tractates 4.16, 5.20, 17.1, and 20.3. See also DDC 4.15.32 and 
29.62. On the charismatic character of Augustine’s preaching see, C. Mohr- 
mann, “Saint Augustin predicateur,” La Maison-Dieu 39 (1954) 83—96, re¬ 
printed in Etudes sur le latin des chretiens, 1 (Rome, 1961), 391—402. 

14. See DDC 4.30.63. Augustine sees man as capable of spiritual growth 
and such growth becomes one of man’s primary goals and responsibilities; yet, 
this growth in spiritual life is rooted in man's earthly, corporeal existence and 
•nnnot occur unless that reality is attended to. See, e.g.. Tractates 1.1,4, and 
18, 2.2, 7.23, 18.7, 19.11, 38.10, io2.4;and Har<ly,85—87. 

15. “By speaking let us bringit alxiut that [the understanding of the name 
Israel] not slip away even for those who have not learned or were unwilling to 
read. Letus be their book.” Eninf’.s i2i.8(CCL40.i8o8). See also, Hamman, 
203. 

16. See Tractate i.i and 4. 

17. Canon 84 of the Fourth Council of Carthage, held on November 8, 
398, states “that the bishop prevent no one from entering the church and 
hearing the word of God, whether pagan, or heretic, or Jew, up through the 
mass of the catechumens.” Concilia Africae d.745—d.525 (CCL 149.351). See 
also Hamman, 197—200. 

18. See Pontet, 46; and Van der Meer, 413. 

19. See Pontet, 36—37. 
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ran counter to his Neo-Platonic contemplative inclinations, 
and which weighed heavily upon him, and required great 
effort on his part.™ 


Literary Style of the Tractates 

( 6 ) 'fhe 124 Tractates on the Gospel of John exemplif y Augus¬ 
tine’s theory of preaching which is presented in the treatise 
De Doctrina Christiana (On Christian Instruction). The ornate, 
erudite, and affected style of the Second Sophistic which con¬ 
trolled the oratory of his times was rejected hy Augustine as 
inappropriate for Christian preaching; yet he did not alto¬ 
gether discard the classical theory which was studied, particu¬ 
larly in the rhetorical writings of Cicero and Quintilian. That 
theory could provide a suitable framework for a Christian 
oratorical style, hut there were certain conditions faced hy the 
Christian preacher that compelled modification of the theory. 
For the Christian, content was of overriding importance:''' 
what was said was more significant than such things as choice 
of vocabulary or sentence structure or elaborate phraseology. 
Content had to f)e clear and understandable if the sermon 
was to teach, to exhort, or to persuade. Augustine did not re¬ 
ject the classical figures of speech; indeed he showed that 
Scripture and the earlier Fathers made use of such figures as 
effectively as the great l..atin orators.™ Yet he used primarily 
those figures which produced clarity and which were popular 
with his largely uneducated audiences:paratactic paral¬ 
lelisms, antitheses, climaxes, pithy alternations of questions 


20. Sec Brown, Au^sline, 256. 

21. DDC /J.2.J.53. The various slatemenls made here alx>ut Augu.sline’s 
theory ol C:hristian oratory are supported by a detailed study made in the 
doctoral dissertation of (. 1 . Doyle, “St. Augustine’s Tractates on the tiospel ol 
John Compared with the Rhetorical Theory ol the De D«ctrina Uhristiana," 
Ph.D. di.ss., (University ol North Carolina, 1975). t^l-. Dissertation Abstracts 
International^'].^ (1976) 1525-A. 

22. DDC yj, passim. 

23. For a good, brief account see Hamman, 231—23.J; C. Mohrniann, 
“Saint Augustine and the ‘Eloquentia,’’’ Etudes sur le talin des chretiens, 1 
(Rome, 1961), 351—370; and Van der Mecr, .J17—/J32. 
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and answers in a quasi-dialogue form, occasional rhymes, and 
a multitude of word plays which are difficult to translate. He 
also used the nonliterary word where it would communicate 
more effectively to the unlettered in his audience. Repeti¬ 
tion, particularly of Scripture, is especially noticeable in these 
Trmctates. The result of this compromise with classicism was 
not a debased, vulgar plebian style; rather, Augustine created 
a new homiletic style of high aesthetic impact.^^ The translator 
is not altogether conhdent that his translation even adequately 
captures the alluring beauty of Augustinian Latinity.^"’ 

(7) There was, however, no compromise in the content, 
only in the style. Augustine discussed in his Tractates the theo¬ 
logical problems with which he was currently concerned. He 
was a humble Christian, no savant overly proud of his genius 
and accomplishments (although one should not think from 
this that he did not stand up vigorously to those who opposed 
him, or that he did not take an aggressive and determined 
stand for what he was convinced was true and right). He 
did not consider his theology too difficult or too abstruse for 
the simple folk; they received the fullness of his theological 
knowledge and spiritual experience, whatever the style of his 
sermon might be. It would seem that these people of God, in 
spite of their lack of education, were so well informed, na¬ 
tively intelligent, and deeply interested in doctrinal questions 
that they grasped fairly well what he preached.^ 

24. See Brown, Augustine, 2r,6, on how the tusion of many elements with a 
modified classicism produced this new life for Christian oratorical style. 

25. “Many . . . Hnd it impossible to read these Trar.tates in the original, but 
if they are obliged to make use of a translation, they lose much of the beauty 
and force of tbe original. For Augustine’s power and charm lie very often 
in the exquisite Latin he employs,” E. Pope, “Saint Augustine’s Tmctalus in 
lohannem: A Neglected Classic,” The Ecclesiasticat Review 49 (1913) 169. 

26. See Mohrmann, “Saint Augustin pr^icateur,” 96; and Van der Meer, 
432—438. One clearly gets this impression from reading these .sermons. But 
Brown, Augustine, 248—249, points out that there existed in the Cihristian 
world of this time a split between “an ascetic elite,” who sought “the perfect 
life,” and a somewhat demoralized “passive rank and file” who knew that they 
could not attain this perfection. Augustine, in striving for perfection and be¬ 
longing to the “elite,” may have expected of his people, even though he 
worked for them with deep love and heroic devotion, more than they were 
capable of. 
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(8) Three other factors aflected the style of the Tractates. 
First, they were delivered extemporaneously and taken down 
in writing by shorthand experts as they were being deliv¬ 
ered.This extemporaneity explains the occasional irrelevan- 
cies and ramblings, the spots of obscurity, the repetition, the 
structure of thecontent, and the numerous remarks addressed 
to audience reaction.^" Second, the centrality of Scripture in 
Christian preaching, as well as Christian life, necessarily influ¬ 
enced the style of all Christian writers, even those who were 
basically classical in their oratorical theory. Finally there was a 
heavy dependence upon prayer and the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit in the planning that preceded the sermon.'" It was 
not that Augustine did not recommend study or thought plan¬ 
ning unimportant, if there was time for it; rather, he assumed 
that such profound truth was not within the power of fallen 
man’s intellect, and that without divine help not even the 
greatest intelligence could properly comprehend the mean¬ 
ings of Scripture. He constantly begs his audience to pray for 
him that he, and they through him, might gain understanding. 

(9) Augustine accepted Cicero’s three goals for oratory, to 
teach, to please, and to persuade."’ For the Christian preacher 
teaching was an eminent necessity. Pleasing, lK)th through ex¬ 
hortation and rebuke (for condemnation is as satisf ying to the 
serious soul as praise), was valuable, not for the pleasure in 


!i7. R. Deferrari, “Si. Augustine’s Melhotl ol taunposiiig and Delivering 
Sermons,’’ American Journal oj I'hitotof^ /J3 (1922) 97—123, 193 -219, and 
“Verbatim Reports of Augustine’s Unwritten Sermons," Transmctuins amt Pro¬ 
ceedings oJ the Amerkan Philological Association /|6 (1915) 35 -/ 15 - These two ar¬ 
ticles are still the basic studies on this subject. See also F.n in Ps 51.1 (CtX 
39.623): Berrouard, Homelies I—XVI, 9; and I’ossidius, Vita Augusttni, ed. 
M. Pellegrino, Verba Seniorum -1 (1955) 60-62. H. -I. Marroii, A History of Edu¬ 
cation in Antuiuity, tr. U. l.amb (New York, 1956), 312 313, has a g(K)d ac¬ 
count of the prevalence, importance, and teaching ol shorthand in the late 
Roman Empire. 

28. “ . . . the average sermon ol Augustine makes such a disorderly im¬ 
pression that his unpretentious manner seems almost to suggest careless¬ 
ness," Van der Meer, 18. Yet the arllessness is deceptive; it is intentional and 
(jarl of the style and in no way detracts from its beauty, as the careful reader 
of the Latin text will observe. 

29. f)DC 4.15.32 and 16.33. note 13. 

30. f)DC 4.12.27. 
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itself, but as a means to promote understanding and effect ac¬ 
tion in the life of the listener. Persuading was, of course, vi¬ 
tally important; if the soul did not respond to the knowledge 
it acquired, with God’s grace aiding it, it could not achieve sal¬ 
vation and the Timclales would have been futile. Cicero’s three 
styles also admirably suited the three goals',^' the subdued 
style for teaching intelligently," the moderate style to give aes¬ 
thetic pleasure, and the grand style to stir passionate feelings 
of the heart and to persuade the listeners to be converted to 
the truth.^* Since all three purposes existed in any one Trac¬ 
tate, a blending of the styles was desirable,’'' and the good 
preacher was able to shift as the needs of his speech required. 


Allegorical Exegesis 

(lo) Augustine’s primary approach to exegesis, certainly for 
the Gospel of John, was allegorical, or perhaps better, sym¬ 
bolical or spiritual. He did not deny the validity of other 
methods of interpretation nor hesitate to apply them so that a 
particular text might be explained literally or historically, 
etiologically or by analogy, as well as symbolically. Scripture is 
of unfathomable depth and carries many meanings all at 
once. To interpret a passage symbolically is not to deny its lit¬ 
eral or historical truth, but to see that fact as a sign represent¬ 
ing a deeper inner spiritual truth or truths. So, for example, 
there were six jars of water at Cana” which in historical fact 
were changed into six Jars of wine; the miracle did occur and 
does attest Christ’s divinity. But that miracle is also a sign of 


31. DDC4.i7.34and 18.35. 

3a- This was the style Augustine thought best suited for his day-to-day 
work. See DDC 4.18.36 and Brown, Augustine, 255. 

33. Augustine's commitment to seeking perfection often affected his style. 
This is reflected even in the traatises. Brown, Augustine, 248-249, describes 
his defense of married life in the De Bono Coniugati as “conscientious,” whereas 
the De Sancta Virginitate is “lyrical,” and the defense of nuns raped in the sack 
of Rome in the De Civiiale Dei 2.2.88 shows traces of “outraged gallantry.” 

34- ODC 4.22.51 

35. See Tractate 8.1 and 9, passim. CT. Tractate 24.2. 
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spiritual realities and these may be more important in our 
lives than the fact of the miracle.’* These spiritual realities 
were what Augustine sought to explicate. 

(i i) The emphasis on hidden meanings was inevitable in 
Augustine for two reasons, one secular and one Christian. 
Augustine was educated in the literary culture of upper class 
late Roman society. This literary culture was stirred in his 
times by a vigorous revival of the high literary standards of 
the classical tradition, and, at the same time, it was narrowed 
by its emphasis on hidden meanings, rare and difhcult vo¬ 
cabulary, and elaborate style. The allegorical method itself 
was conhned to the study of strictly religious texts and was 
used therein by pagans, Hebrews, and Christians. But the 
search for deeper and less obvious meanings was part of the 
literary tradition of late Roman culture.” In addition, at least 
for Augustine, symbolical interpretation was inescapable be¬ 
cause of the fallen condition of man’s soul. The human intel¬ 
lect is incapable of knowing God directly except for occasional 
flashes of awareness. The fallen intellect works indirectly 
through signs.’’ The Bible alone provides the bridge between 
this dislocated human consciousness and direct awareness. 
Symbolical exegesis is the methodology that enables inter¬ 
pretation of the signs.’'* I n John’s Gospel, even more than the 


36. See, e.g.. Tractate 49.2 where the three resurrections that are read 
about in the New Testament symbolize the return of the sinner to spiritual 
life, that is, the re-entry of divine strength into the soul. See also Pontet, 
567-568; Van der Meer, 438—439; and for a good, basic discussion of this 
whole topic, H. - I Marrou, Saint Augustin et la jin de la culture antifue (Paris, 
'938). 478-494. 646-651. 

37. See Brown, Augustine, 259-261, and The World ej Late Antiquity (Ixjn- 
don, 1971), 115—118; Marrou, Saint Augustin ^ la Jin, 4g4-4gS. 

38. See, e.g., DDC 1.2.2., 2.1. to 3.4 and 7.10 and 11; Tractates 15.1, 24.6, 
and 26.12. On Augustine's theory of signs, Ixith in general and in its applica¬ 
tion to scriptural exegesis see, R. Ayers, Language, Logic, and Reason in the 
Church FcUhers (Hildesheim, 1979), 67—78, and his “I-anguage Theory and 
Analysis in Augustine,” Scottish Jcmmal tf Theology 29(1976) 1 — 12; B. Jackson, 
“The Theory of Signs in St. Augustine's De Doctrina Christiana,” REAug 15 
(1969) 9—49; R. Markus, “St.. Augustine on Signs,” Phronesis 2 (1957) 60- 
83; and Van der Meer, 298—311. 

39. See Brown, Augustine, 261—263, and, e.g.. Tractates 7.21, 9.3, 10.12, 
15.18-21, 17.4, and 24.6. 
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rest of Scripture, the literal and historical realities of (Christ’s 
life represent spiritual reality. Each specific historical act is 
significant of an interior, hidden, more real action; each spe¬ 
cific historical act reveals a universalization pertinent to the 
inner spiritual life of the human soul. Factum audivimus, mysle- 
rium requiramus: “we have heard what happened, let us search 
out the hidden meaning.”'" 

(12) It is not by the exercise of reason alone that we under¬ 
stand divine revelation. For it is faith that is the essential and 
unavoidable hrst step in the process of salvation, a gift of 
grace by which God presents man with an obscure vision of 
himself. The effort of trying to understand the vision of faith 
in order to see G<xl clearly is a preparation in this transitory 
life of exile for the eternal contemplation of the divine reality 
in the true life.^' Love is also an absolute necessity for the 
divine revelation to achieve God’s plan for human salvation. 
Augustine preached to his people out of his love for them and 
he preached love.'" Now love is an act of will, as faith is an act 
of reason. Man cannot know (Jod on his own by the exercise 
of his natural powers because his will is disordered, his love is 
disordered. He loves the wrong things and so makes the 
wrong choices. He sins. And sin plunges him into intellectual 
darkness. But man’s will is free; he freely loves, and freely 
chooses and freely sins. Out of love God gives man his revela¬ 
tion, a free gift of grace. The revealed knowledge of God re¬ 
directs our love; we love what we know.^^ Faith draws the wilL^ 
to love what is the proper object of love. Out of faith man 
freely chooses to love God and seeks to know him whom he 


40. Tractate 50.6. 

41. See Hardy, 66—73, Marrou, Saint Augustin et la jin, 485-488. 

42. “ . . . I’amour.C’eslun principe cher a sainl Augustin,” Hardy, 90. See 

also Tractates 3.2 1,6.1, 7.1, 9.8, 17.6 and 9, 27.5, 32.8—9, 76.2, 83.2-3, 96.4, 
and 123.5: and Berrouard, Homelies I—XVI, 13-14, 16-17, uml 

52—53. The most common forms of address in the Tractates are caritas vestra 
and carissimi, e.g.. Tractate 1.1 and 2. 

43. “'Revelatio' signifie une action dynamique de Dieu en I’homme pour 
Ini faire voir dans un amour engageant les realities divines,” Hardy, 58. 

44. Cf. Tractate 26.25: Ista revelatio, ipsa est adtractio, “This revelation is it- 
•self the drawing (of the Father).” 
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loves.Faith reorients the soul to God, hut it reorients the 
soul through the mediator, C^hrist, who heals it of its sin. 
Faith, love, grace, and understanding are concepts repeatedly 
emphasized all through these Tractates. 


Jesus Christ, the Mediator 

(13) The Prophets, the apostles. Scriptures, preachers, bish¬ 
ops, and our fellow (Christians, are all intermediaries that as¬ 
sist God in helping us bridge that metaphysical abyss that 
separates our nature from his nature. But the mediator is 
Jesus (Christ. (Cod’s revelation is given us through his Word, 
the Logos, the second person of the Trinity; and the Word of 
God is the historical Jesus (Christ. John’s GospeT'* particularly 
emphasized the divinity of Jesus, the identity of the historical 
Jesus with the Messianic (Christ with the Trinitarian Word. 
These Tractates then are necessarily involved with much Trini¬ 
tarian and (Christological theology. Augustine’s teachings ex¬ 
plain and defend the orthodox position established at the 
(Council of Nicaea (325 A.D.) and the (Council of (Constan¬ 
tinople (381 A. I).), although from the posture of the Western 
mind, and conditioned by the Latin language. 

(14) Jesus (Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man, is the 
major theme that runs through all these Tractates.*^ (Christ is 
the center of the (Christian life. He is the way and the destina¬ 
tion; he is the truth and the light; he is the true life who by his 
death as a man has triumphed over that death which is the 
temporal life that he shared with us. He is the Word of God 
who made us, who as our interior teacher gives us the inner 
illumination to see, to know, and to love the Father, who sends 

45. Sec Hardy, 83- 109, for a detailed discus.sion t)f the matters presented 
here. 

46. Augustine accepts the (JospcI, the three Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
all as the writings of the Apostle John. .Sec DDC 2.8.13. I** the De Haeresibwi 
30 (fX;i, 46.304) he mentions certain heretics whom he calls the Ahgi who 
deny that the Gospel and the Apocalypse were written by John. Sec Berrouard, 
H§milies I—XVI, 55—57. 

47. See Berrouard, Hometies I—XVI, 64 77. 
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us the Holy Spirit to strengthen and guide us. He is the his¬ 
torical Jesus who brought us revelation, salvation, spiritual re¬ 
formation, and love. The Incarnation of the Word is the basis 
of the genuine Christian life; Word and man, two natures, 
one person, the head who joins his members to himself and to 
his Father as adopted children, the bridegroom who through 
his bride, the Church, provides the sacramental means and 
the unity whereby he shepherds his flock. He is God omnipo¬ 
tent who through love for us became man, an act of humility 
presented to us again and again as a model for our imitation 
as disciples of Jesus. He must ever be the focus of life and 
Augustine never allowed those people of God who are his 
episcopal responsibility to lose this vision. 


Christologicai and Trinitarian Heresies 

(15) But it was not only John’s Gospel that demanded this 
theological attention; Arianism and other Christologicai here¬ 
sies, and the now longstanding turmoil which they provoked 
in the Church, indeed in the Roman world, called Augustine 
to give deep thought to these questions. His pastoral orien¬ 
tation, probably even more than his theologial interests,'"’ 
caused him, in fact, to be exceedingly anxious about heresies, 
particularly those to which his congregation was exposed and 
by which its faith was endangered. Heresy was always a major 
motivation leading the Fathers to ponder and develop the 
teachings of the Christian church.'"’ These sermons clearly il¬ 
lustrate that process of development and that motivation at 
work in Augustine’s thought. 

(16) Manichaeism was not strictly a Christian heresy but 
another religion; yet its North African variant, showing the 
typical Manichaean syncretism, especially assimilated cer¬ 
tain Christian ideas and can be called the most “Christian” 

48. “Augustinest inseperable d’AugustinA. Mandouze, 
Saint Augustin: Vaventure de la raison etde la grace (Paris, 1968), 333. 

49. See M. Wiles, TA^AfflAingo/CAris/tan £)oc/ri«€ (Cambridge, 1967), 18— 
19,28-35. 
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Manichaeism in the ancient world.'*® Augustine himself, as 
is well known, was f or nine years a Manichee; as everything 
that Augustine did had a prof ound eff ect upon his intellectual 
development, this period of his life is obviously very impor¬ 
tant f or understanding the growth of his theological thought. 
Many of Augustine’s writings are directed against the Mani- 
chaean teachings and against Manichaeans such as the re¬ 
nowned Manichaean theologian, Faustus, and the priest, For- 
timatus, who, af ter his debate with Augustine, is said to have 
lef t (Carthage and never returned. Some of Augustine’s views 
developed out of his reflections upon and debates with Mani¬ 
chaean doctrine, as, for example, the wrongness of the du- 
alistic world view, the perf ection and incorruptibility of God, 
the necessity that God be the sole creator of the world, the na¬ 
ture of evil as the privation of good, and sin as the act of weak 
but f ree wills.®' 

( 17 ) As one reads these Tractates, however, the impression is 
lef t that Manichaeism was not a very grave danger among 
Augustine’s congregation; it was, nonetheless, quite persistent 
in its missionary zeal and AugusUne does ref er to it on occa¬ 
sion in these sermons. Although Manichaean ideas lay in the 
background of some of his discussions, in direct conf ronta¬ 
tion with it here, his chief aim is to expose the absurdity of its 
(Christian elements, such as identif ying Jesus with the sun,“ 

50. See F. Burkiu, The Religion cf /AeManicAee.T(f Cambridge, i93.'j)> 42—43, 
66-67, ^"‘1 Widengren, Mani and Mamchaeism, ir. f;. Kessler (London, 
1965), 72—73, 122- 123, although L. Koenen, “Augustine and Manicheism in 
light of the (atlogne Mani (atdex,” Illinois Classical Studies 3 (1978) 154— 195, 
shows that there was a considerable Christian element in Manichaeism from 
its beginnings. 

31. A good brief summary of Augustine and Manichaeism is provided by 
S. Hopper, “The AntiManichaean Writings,” in A Comfmnion to the Study of St. 
Augustine, ed. R. Battenhouse (New York, 1935), 148- 178. Augustine’s intel¬ 
lectual development was a complex and prolonged process and one must be 
cautious of overly simple summaries. He was widely read in ancient philoso¬ 
phy as it was available to an educated man of the l.atin West; so, for example, 
Neo-Platonism heavily influenced his critique of Manichaeism, and while it 
led him toward his later Christian positions, it also put his thought into a cast 
that must be considered carefully for an exact understanding and presenta¬ 
tion of his views, as his rejection of Manichaean dualism did not remove from 
his thought a Neo-Platonic dualism. 

32. See 7 >ac/«<c 34.2. 
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and to caution his people against the enticements of its du- 
alistic logic.” 

(18) Donatism was a solely North African schismatic move¬ 
ment with heretical tendencies. For Augustine it was the most 
virulent enemy. Originating in the dispute over lapsed Chris¬ 
tians that arose during the Decian persecution and assimilat¬ 
ing to itself elements of social and political unrest, Donatism 
had a profound appeal, particularly in the rural areas, to the 
North African temperament,” that caused it to become the 
most serious threat to Catholic Christianity in Af rica before 
the coming of Islam. It was a schismatic, puritanical, and sac¬ 
ramental movement."'’’ 

(19) The Donatists maintained that they were, in fact, the 
true Christian church and that the Catholic church was a de¬ 
viant church, created by the Church of Rome in cooperation 
with the secular society of the Roman F^mpire."® Their view 
stemmed from a notion of the Church that had always been 
strong among Af rican Christians, that the Church was alien 
to the world which was viewed as something hostile to the 
people of God and impure. Against this Augustine argued for 
the universal character of Christianity; he rejected the notion 
that the Church was an isolated, anti-social society of a pure 
elite in favor of the concept of a Christian church intermingled 
with the secular societies of this world. His concept of separa¬ 
tion was eschatological; the goats would be separated from 
the sheep, the tares from the wheat, only at the end. Commu¬ 
nion with the universal, apostolic Church was for him the 
mark of genuineness, the true Catholic church. Ecclesia catho- 
lica, mater Christianorum verissima: “The Catholic church, the 


53. See, e.g.. Tractates 1.14 and 16,8.5, and 9.2. 

54. See |. Ferguson, “Aspiecls of F.arly Christianity in North Africa,” Africa 
in Classical Antiquity (Ibadan, 1969), 189—190. 

55. This terminology is taken from |. Keleher, Saint Augustine’s Notion of 
Schism in the Doruitist Controversy (Mundelein, 1961). 

56. This is a complex topic with an extensive bibliography and a variety of 
viewpoints. See espiecially, P. Batiflol, Le catholicisme de saint Augustin, 3d ed. 
(Paris, 1920), 118—276; Brown, Augustine, 212-215; S. Grabowski, The 
Church. An Introduction to the Theology of SL Augustine (St. Louis, 1957), 53—55* 
198—227; and R. Markus, Saeculum: History and Society in the Theology of St. 

(Cambridge, 1970), 105—132. 
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most true mother of (Christians.”” This (Church existed, then, 
before the Donatist church and, in spite of the f act that l)o- 
natists were a considerable majority in Hippo when he be¬ 
came bishop there, it was the Donatists who were schismatic 
and deviant. 'Ib re-establish unity in the African church was 
one of Augustine’s driving motivations, particularly in the ear¬ 
lier part of his episcopacy. 

(no) Not only Augustine’s intense desire for unity but also 
the fierce aggressiveness of many Donatists and their insis¬ 
tence that theirs was the true (Catholic church provoked Au¬ 
gustine into a strong resistance to this schism whk:h he believed 
had become a heresy because of its persistent opposition to re¬ 
union.’" At first he sought to reconcile the Donatists through 
(Christian love and patient argument. While he was not ada¬ 
mantly opposed to the exercise of force to compel conversion, 
he was reluctant to see it used, and generally resisted such 
proposals by his f ellow bishops. He had been distressed by the 
insincere conversions of pagans who had been forced by the 
(Christian government to enter the (Christian church and he 
accepted the long-held conviction of ancient (Christians, a 
conviction especially strong in North Africa, that conversion 
must be a totally f reecfioice. At first this reluctance was some¬ 
what softened when he saw that those in his congregation who 
had been f)onatists and had been compelled to become (Catho- 

57. De Moribus CtiUttliffii* Ecdesime et de Moribus Mamdioforum 1.30.62 
(PL also, Brown, Augmtme, 225. 

5S. rhe lont.s cf/issicus lor Augustine’s later views on religious eoerccion is 
Ejsishda 93 (PL 33.321 —347; and FO 1 X 1 18.56—106). My presentation relies 
heavily, hut not exelu.sively, on Brown, Augustine, 226—243, and his two excel¬ 
lent e.ssays, “St. Augustine’s Attitude to Religious (loercion,” and “Religious 
(loereion in the Later Roman Empire: The (lase ol North Al rica,” in Religion 
and Society in the Age 0] Augustine (London, 1972), 260—27H, 301—331. For a 
brief account ol the several ramifications of this topic and for an extensive 
bibliography of both primary and secondary sources see F.. l>:imirande. 
Church, State, and Tolemtitm: An hUriguing Chmnge 0] Mind in Augustine (Vil- 
lanova. Pa.. 1975). J-P- Burns, “Augustine’s Role in the Imperial Action 
ag-ainst the Pelagian.s,” J'FhS n. s. 30 (1979) 67—83, discusses what part 
Augustine may have played with the other Af rican bishops in provoking and 
supporting governmental moves again.st the Pelagians, thus providing addi¬ 
tional evidence of his later view.s. For a very unsympathetic view see R. We.st, 
S;. (New York, 1933), 130-150. 
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lies had easily, readily, and sincerely converted. Then, as he 
continually laced what he saw as stubbornness and intract¬ 
ability on the part of the Donatists, and their use of violence, 
he was reluctantly convinced that a f orced reunion was justi¬ 
fiable; and so he invited and cooperated with the regulation 
and prohibition of Donatism by the Roman government. He 
found this view justified both scripturally and theologically. 

(2 t) Among the Hebrews of the Old Testament, because of 
their relatively low level of moral development, God had used 
the constraints of fear to promote unity; although earlier in 
his life he had optimistically believed that in the Christian era 
moral lif e was progressing to an ever higher level, the realities 
of his pastoral work led him to conclude that most men were 
still at the moral stage of the Old Testament Hebrews, hence 
f ear could fte put to use as a divinely sanctioned means of pro¬ 
moting goodness. Then, too, Jesus himself in the parable of 
the wedding feast had said, ifuoscunufue invenerilh cogite intrare: 
“Whomever you shall find, compel them to enter.”“ More¬ 
over it is quite clear that God, at work among men, uses ex¬ 
ternal pressure to efFect the soul’s inner moral and spiritual 
growth. So as God used this “diSciplina,” and could efFect 
growth through “correctio” and “per molestias eruditio,” in 
Augustine’s own terminology, the Christian church and its 
ministers could aid in the process by the same means. 

(22) Also he had by now developed his theory of the Roman 
state’s role in the divine plan for the world’s salvation, and 
of its f unction in promoting the welfare of the Church. Al¬ 
though he never f elt comf ortable with the infliction of severe 
physical punishment or the death penalty,*" there was clearly 
a shift in his views about how to deal with heresy. He no 
longer considered it a wholly internal ecclesiastical problem 
but one involving the intervention of the state in the afFairs of 
the Church. 

59. cr. Lk 14.23 as quoted in EpKtuUi 93.2.4. (PL 33.323; CSEL 34(1 >.449; 
and FOTC 18.61). 

60. Augustine, quite properly, felt that such actions would justify the claim 
of persecution made by the Donatists against the (Catholics and persecution 
was clearly counterindicted by the historical experience of the Christian 
church. 
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(23) 'I'he dogmatic and almost fanatical insistence by l)o- 
natists that holiness was a requisite mark, of the individual 
(Christian character and that the true (Church was a (Church of 
saints, led to an extensive development in Augustine’s thought 
concerning the mixed or progressive character of the living 
(Church, a concept most congenial to his Neo-Platonic pre¬ 
dilection.*^' This appears in both formal writings and sermons. 
The (Church is a body composed of the holy and the sinful, 
both the wheat and the tares, and only in the end are the hnal 
results determinable; the (Church struggles with the impuri¬ 
ties within it as a part of its mission, as a characteristic of its 
very nature. The objective holiness which is a mark of the one. 
Holy, (Catholic, and Apostolic church is a growth of the mixed 
congregation toward the perf ection of holiness, not an abso¬ 
lute condition requisite for membership in the (Church. 

(24) From this insistence on holiness as an essential require¬ 
ment for the individual (Christian, the Donatists argued that 
the validity of the sacraments, baptism in particular, was de¬ 
pendent upon the holiness of the minister. Augustine re¬ 
sponded that the minister is only the vehicle through whom 
(Christ conf ers the sacrament and that, desirable as holiness in 
the minister is, it is no requirement f or the validity of the sac¬ 
rament, since (Christ, not the minister, confers and (Christ, not 
the minister, baptizes. So when a Donatist joins the (Catholic 
church he need not be rebaptized. It is true, however, that the 
(Catholic church has been given special graces that enable 
the valid sacraments to become eff ective; that is, outside the 
(Catholic church the sacrament is valid but inefficacious. 

(1*5) Pelagianism came late into Augustine’s life and chal¬ 
lenged some ideas he had thought well-founded. Pelagius 
himself came briefly to Africa along with the flood of ref u¬ 
gees who fled Rome in 410 af ter it was sacked by Alaric 
and the Visigoths who subsequently invaded southern Italy. 
The theological ideas of Pelagius were spread in Af rica pri¬ 
marily through his radical disciple, C^aelestius.*"* These ideas 

61. See Brown, 221—22. 

62. See Brown, Augustine, 340—375; and BatifFol, 349—472. On Pelagius 
and his teachings see G. de Plinval, Pelage. Ses ecrits, sa vie el sa Teforme. 
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had a particular appeal to the Roman upper classes who were 
undergoing a “crisis of piety”''-^ and who found the perfec¬ 
tionism of Pelagius attractive. Augustine came to be gradually 
more and more involved with this heresy until about 418 he 
was the leading defender of the established teachings, the 
fundatissima fidesS'' Against Manichaean determinism he had 
established firm tenets about the nature of evil, man’s freedom 
of will, and the entire relationship between man and G() 4 ; 
now he had to re-examine and f urther refine his thought. 

(26) Augustine did not doubt the existence of the will and 
that very existence reasonably demanded that the will be free 
to choose. Pelagius held that Adam’s sin was a strictly personal 
sin; Augustine, building an explicit theory of original sin 
upon Paul and various earlier Fathers, held that this sin was a 
universal sin, a def ect of the human soul, passed on by the 
head of the human family to his descendents. As evil is defi¬ 
ciency or privation, so this original sin is a deficiency or defect 
in man’s spiritual nature. (Consequently, since Adam’s original 
sin, the human race has suffered from serious imperfection; a 
dislocation of human consciousness,'”' a deficiency and lack of 
orderand a disordered love,'’’ have rendered the person in¬ 
capable of carrying to fulfillment even the good which he 
wills. 

(27) Since God is totally self-sufficient, even man’s being and 
his very will itself are a grace, a free, unmerited gift of God; 
man’s perfection before the Fall was such a grace. In this sense 
man can do nothing without grace; in this sense even his free 
will is conditioned by grace. Yet with this kind of grace man 
still has the free will to choose good or evil, love of God or 
hatred; this f reedom of will is a gift of grace. Since the Fall, 
however, the disorder that afflicts man renders his free choice 


(t.ausanne, 1943); anJ J. Ferguson, t'elagius. A llistorical ami Theological Study 
(Cambridge, 1956). 

63. Brown, Augustine, 348. 

64. See EpistuUi 166.8.25 33'73' '■ CSEI. 44.580); and Brown, Au- 

gjcstine, 354. 

65. Brown,/tugus/me, 261. 66. See Gilson, 148. 

67. See Hardy, 93—109. 
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of good or his love of the good impossible of realization unless 
he is f urther aided by other graces given by God through the 
Savior, Jesus (Christ. God seeks to restore man to his original 
condition, and he does this through grace which aids the f ree 
will in ellecting its choices. And so this second kind of grace is 
as essential f or man’s salvation as the other kind is for his very 
existence. So man retains f reedom of will, yet requires grace 
to reach perfection.*^" 

(28) In addition to the doctrines of original sin, grace, and 
free will, Augustine gave much thought to the complex and 
intricate concept of predestination."*' Because he does not 
present us with a detailed, coherently expounded explication 
of his theory of predestination and because, therefore, the 
disparate elements found in various writings and sermons are 
difficult to combine into a logical exposition of this theory, 
there is much and sharp disagreement on how to explain 
what Augustine meant. Here are presented only certain ele¬ 
ments in his theory for whatever elucidation of the Trmctates 
they will provide. 

(29) Pelagius, in asserting that freedom of will enables a 
man by his own efforts to achieve perfection, considered the 
concept of grace as being totally deterministic. It rendered an 
active life of struggle for perf ection meaningless, in that grace 
meant that God predetermined who would or would not be 
saved, and this made free will pointless. Augustine sought to 
defend the active life of constantly striving by free moral 
choices toward holiness and perf ection, the necessity of grace 
to achieve this, and at the same time God’s foreknowledge and 
foreordination of election and damnation. Grace is an aid 

68. This is perhaps a Uk) simple presenlalion of complex ideas. For a 
fuller, yei brief, ireaimenl see K, (iilson, 143—164; P. l^hman, “ Fhe Anli- 
Pelagian Writings,” A Companion t* the Study of St, Augustine, ed. R. Batten- 
house (New York, 1955), 203—234; and Portalie, 177 -213. A very thorough 
examination of Augustine’s positions on the nature of evil, both in itself and 
as it relates to the question ol f ree will and grace, both in response to the 
Manichaeans and to the Pelagians, is found in (^. Kvans, Augustine on iiml 
((Cambridge, 1982). 

69. See Brown, Augustine, 398-407; (irabowski, 605—649; J. O’Donnell, 
Augustine (Boston, 1985), 74—79; Portalie, 213—223; and TeSelle, 319—332. 
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which assists the free will in exercising choice; it is necessary 
for man because of the disordered nature of his soul, but it is 
enabling, not compelling. God wills the salvation of all men; 
he wills to provide the enabling grace to whoever will make 
use of it. But G»d already knows who will choose good and 
who will choose evil. 

(3») Among human beings knowing and willing are se¬ 
quential and arise from separate functions of the rational 
soul; but in God knowing and willing are one and the same. 
In God to know is to will.™ Consequently G«d, by knowing 
that some will be elected and some will be damned, wills that 
some be elected and some be damned, and he prepares graces 
for the elect to enable them to achieve their election; he pre¬ 
destines them. Nonetheless this predestination occurs in the 
context of the particular creation he has made; and he made 
a world of men who exercise free choice. I'hat he already 
knows how they will choose does not remove their freedom of 
choice because they do not know and must strive by the means 
he freely gives them, his Son, Jesus Christ, the Church, and 
grace, to achieve the perfection that leads them to the pre¬ 
pared reward, salvation. Why he wanted this kind of world 
and why he allows some to be damned lies in the unfathom¬ 
able depths of God’s transcendent and inhnite being. 

(31) Augustine’s treatment of Arianism and other Trini¬ 
tarian heresies is primarily his own explanation of the West¬ 
ern orthodox theology of the Trinity. While composing his 
Tractates on the Gospel of John, he wrote a special treatise, the Me 
Trinitate, devoted to this important mystery. But Arianism and 
the other heresies seem to have had little real impact on his 
congregation, though the coming of the Arian Goths around 
417 represented a potential threat to his people. Their in¬ 
creased numbers and increased activity drew his more ardent 
attention at a later date.” But his treatment in these Tractates 
shows more of the schoolroom than of the passion with which 
he assails Manichees, Donatists, and Pelagians. 

70. Cl. Tnitlnlrs 18.9, 20.8, 21.2—5 and 10, 23.11, 38.10, /10.5, og./j. 

71. .See e.g., Trrutmie 40.7; A. -M. La Bonnardi^re, Itecherchesdechronologie 
augiislinifTine (Paris, 1965), 94—99; Van der Meer, 119-123. 
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(32) The richness in doctrinal content for these Tractates 
should be quite clear from the foregoing. For his pastoral 
purfxtses Augustine combined scriptural exegesis, the refuta¬ 
tion of false teachings, and theological reflections with the 
spiritual and moral instruction of his people. Moreover his 
teachings herein come from his mature years and hence rep¬ 
resent his mature thought on these many topics, as will be 
seen from the dating of the sermons. A thoroughgoing ac¬ 
count of this vast content, even in summary form, is beyond 
the scope of this Introduction. 


The Bates of the Tractates 

(.3.3) Much effort has been expended in attempting to date 
these Tractates. In the famous Maurist Benedictine edition 
of the works of Augustine, the editors dated both the 124 
Tractates an the Gospel of John and the 10 Tractates on the First 
Epistle of John in or shortly after 416, although they consid¬ 
ered it possible that the series of sermons could have been 
initiated at an earlier time.’* They viewed the Tractates as a 
single, complete series; it seems not to have occurred to them 
that they might fall into groups delivered at different times. 
Later scholars either confirmed the Maurist date, adding 
additional argumentation,’^ or slightly modified it.’^ In the 

72. See PI. 35->375-1378. Migne’s text is basically a reprinting of the 
Maurist edition; for the Tractates he included the essay, De Subsequentibus in 
loharmem Tractatibus, from that edition. 

73. For example, Lc Nain de Tillemont, Memtires pour servir b. I’histoire ec- 
ctesiastupu 13 (Venice, 1732), 708, cited by S. Zarb, “fihronologia Tractatum 
S. Augustini in F.vangelium primamque F.pistulam loannis Apostoli,” An- 
geticum 10 (1933) 52. He would prefer the year 412 because of the conflict 
with the Donalists and the appearance of Pelagianism in North Africa; but 
the reference to the discovery of the remains of St. Stephen in Tractate 120.4 
couldonly be justiiied as a later addition by Augustine and this is unlikely, so 
he retains 416. M. flomeau. Saint Augustin, exegite du quatrieme evangile (Paris, 
1930), 2—5, adds the argument that De Trinitate 15.27.48 which she dates in 
416 reproduces Tractate 99.8—9, and from internal evidence argues that the 
sermons were delivereil between early January and December of 416. 

74. R. Deferrari, “On the Date and Order of Delivery of St. Augustine’s 
Tractates on the Gospel and Fpistles of St.John,” Classical Philology 12(1917) 
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last half century several major works have appeared which, 
through new methodologies and a more detailed examination 
of the sermons in connection with the life and writings of 
Augustine, have proposed different and sounderdates. While 
one can quite profitably read these Tractates without attention 
to chronology, it is nonetheless important to date them as ac¬ 
curately as possible in order to appreciate the development of 
Augustine’s theology. Therefore a brief survey of this work 
follows. 

(34) The i2/( Tractates im the Gospel of John fall into two ob¬ 
vious groups, I to 54 and 55 to 124, both in length and in 
character. The 10 Tractates on the First Epistle, according to 
Augustine,'” intervened between Tractates 12 and 13, thus 
forming part of this first group. Furthermore, it is quite clear 
that this first group of 64 sermons were all actually delivered 
bef ore Augustine’s congregation in Hippo Regius. Scholars 
agree on these points; however, the dating of this group 
and the dating and exact character of the second group are 
disputed. 

(35) Zarb"^ arrives at his dates from a careful study of the 
external and internal evidence. The only solid piece of ex¬ 
ternal evidence is the fact that De Trinitate 15.27.48 quotes 
Tractate 99.8—9. Augustine’s Retractationes do not mention 
these Tractates, and their occurrence on the list in Possidius’ 
Indiculus^^ is uninformative. There are several kinds of inter¬ 
nal evidence: time ref erences in one sermon to another or to 


191 ^ 19/j, after arguing for the laler dale rather than an early one, deduces 
from ihe manner of referring to other sermons and from indications of the 
day on which a particular sermon was given that Tractates 1 - 53, with the 10 
TractaUs mi the First Epistle ^newaiteT Tractate 11, were delivered on, or nearly 
on, succes.sive days, but that Tractates r,/j- 12,1 probably were given only on 
Sundays and special feast days. The sermons were begun in a lime of cold 
weather; so he holds that they were begun late in \ ib, continued through 4 17 
and possibly into /\ 18. 

75. Tr. in to Ep, prologue. Sec P. Agaesse, Saint Auf^ustin Commenlaire de ta 
premiere epUre de S. Jean, SCi 75 (Paris, 1961) 104- 107. 

76. S. Zarb, 50-1 10 (see note 73). 

77. Possidius, Indicuius. See PI.46.12 or A. Wilmarl, “Operuni S. Augustini 
Elenchus a Possidio Eiusdem Discipulo C:alamensi Episcopo Digestus,” Mis¬ 
cellanea Agustiniana II (Rome, 1931), 182. 
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events in the liturgical calendar;^' references to known his¬ 
torical events;” allusions to contemporary heresies;'"’ and the 
biblical texts used."’ Zarb does divide the Tractates into the two 
groupings. The hrst group contains bitter attacks on the Do- 
natists, all of its sermons are rather lengthy, and there are 
many chronological references; these homilies were actually 
delivered. In the second group, however, all the sermons are 
brief and there are no chronological references to prior ser¬ 
mons. Zarb maintains that, because of certain phrasings in 
them, these sermons were dictated for later reading to the 
people rather than extemporaneously delivered. 

(36) From references to a Pax Ecclesiae and to the interven¬ 
tion of the Emperor against the Donatists, combined with 
vague allusions to Pelagianism, he suggests a date for the hrst 
group between 411, the year of the Conference at (Carthage 


78. For example, mention ol the l.orJ’s Jay or a phrase like hestemo die 
(“yester Jay”) or a sermon on a particular least Jay, as that ol St Lawrence on 
August 10 {Tractate 27), or the Jate of Faster. 

79. rhe obvious example of the hnJing of the relics of St. Stephen men- 
tioneJ in Tractate 120.4. 

80. rhe main battling against the Manichaeans took place before 398; in 
these sermons Manichaeism is referreJ to, but is not of any consiJerable im¬ 
portance. Against Donatism, 1 rom 392 to 404 Augustine trieJ gentle persua¬ 
sion; f rom 404 to 4 n comes the perioJ of vigorous combat, anJ after 411 the 
heresy wanes. Pelagianism appeareJ in North Africa in 4 11 anJ Augustine at 
first attackeJ it obliquely anJ somewhat gently; but in 416 he openly assails 
anJ conJemns the heresy. 

81. In DDC 2.15.22 Augustine inJicates that he prefers the Itala to other 
Latin translations, although both that text anJ its meaning are in Joubt. 
Some see the term Itala as a coJe name for all pre-Vulgate Latin versions 
known collectively as the OIJ Latin, or as one branch of the OIJ Latin, the 
Italian rather than, e.g., the African, or as the north Italian variant aJopteJ 
by Augustine unJer the influence of Ambrose, or Jerome’s Vulgate itself; anJ 
some woulJ emenJ the text or eliminate the term altogether. A gooJ brief 
account is founJ in B. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament (OxforJ, 
1977), 290—293. Metzger Joes not mention the work of C. Milne, A Recon¬ 
struction (f the Old Latin Text or Texts of the Gospels Used by Saint Augustine ((^am- 
briJge, 1926), perhaps because he Joes not Jiscuss the DDC reference to the 
Itala or because his book is simply an application of the well known work of 
F. (]. Burkitt, The Old Latin and the Itala ((^ambriJge, 1896). Milne maintains 
that after the publication of Jerome’s Vulgate in 383 Augustine aJopteJ that 
version, but in the perioJ 385—400, which Milne stuJies anJ which preJates 
the Tractates, he frequently quoteJ I rom the African version, anJ he gives a 
book full of examples from the New Lestament. He Joes suggest that there 
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that outlawed Donatism,*'* and 416 when Augustine’s attack o n 
Pelagianism became open and clearcut. The jo Tractates on the 
First Epistle were delivered during an Easter season. Tractate 
27 celebrates the feast of St. Lawrence which is August 10. By 
examining carefully the time references in the sermons to es¬ 
tablish a sequence for these 64 sermons, by determining in 
what year Augustine would have been present in Hippo to de¬ 
liver sermons in this sequence, and by calculating the date of 
Easter, Zarb concludes that the first group was delivered in 
413. For the second group he assigns the year 418. The news 
of the discovery of the remains of Stephen’s body, mentioned 
in Tractate 120.4, reached Augustine in August, 416, when 
Paulus Orosius visited Hippo; so this group must occur after 
that. He argues that a reference to De Civitale 12 in De Trini- 
tate 13 puts the latter in 417, and so De Trinitate 15 and Trac¬ 
tate 99 would likely have been composed in 418. Further, 
Augustine was at the Council of Carthage from May to July in 
418, and from then until October he was in Caesarea at the 
request of Pope Zosimus to reconcile the Donatists there. 
These sermons, 55 to 124, were his contact with his people 
during that time, that is, he dictated them to be read to his 
people back in H ippo. Hence the second group belongs to 418. 

(37) Le Landais*’ argues from wording, character, struc¬ 
ture, and tone that all the sermons, including the second 
group, were preached by Augustine himself to his congrega¬ 
tion. He effectively demonstrates that En in Ps 119 to 133 
form a unified group of sermons which were delivered in con- 


are texts which are neither African Old Latin nor Vulgate. Metzger agrees 
with J. Schildenberger, “Die Itala der hi. Augustinus,” ed. B. Fischer and 
V. Fiola, Cotligere fragnumta. Festuhrifi Atbmn Dold (Beuron, 1952), 84—102, 
that the ICtUa is the Northern Italian Old Latin version. It would seem most 
likely that Augustine quotes from at least two Old Latin versions and from the 
Vulgate; it should also be |K)inted out that when he quotes from memory, 
Augustine may on occasion create an od h»c version of his own, especially if he 
has in mind theCireek text. 

82. See W. Frend, TheDonatist Church (Oxford, 1952), 275—289. 

83. M. La Landais, “Deux annees de predication de saint Augustin; intro¬ 
duction a la lecture de I7n lohannem," Etudes augustiniennes 28 (Paris, 1953) 

7-95. 
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junction with Tractates i to 12;"^ he further shows that 
95 should chronologically follow En in Ps 131 and so also be¬ 
longs to this group. The intercalation of these sermons then 
provides a means of dating the whole group. En inPs 120 re¬ 
fers to St. Crispina whose feast is December 5. En in Ps 127 
concerns a St. Felix; the feast of Felix of Nola occurred in the 
Carthaginian calendar on January 14, and this fits well with its 
sequence after Tractates 5 and 6 since these show evidence of 
being preached in early January. Tractate 1 2 is clearly given 
shortly before Easter. Tractate 6.25—26 discusses the posses¬ 
sion of Donatist property by the Catholic church according to 
imperial law; Le Landais identifies this law with a rescript of 
the Emperor Honorius in June, 414. He then suggests that 
the sermons began in December, 414. 

(38) After Tractate 12 he places the 10 Tractates on the First 
Epistle, then Tractates 13 to 27, the last on the feast of St. 
Lawrence, August 10. For Tractates 28 to 54 he finds few 
chronological indications. Tractates 55 to 124 form an obvious 
group; they are all fairly brief, the Donatist heresy no longer 
requires lengthy and urgent exegeses, and the less pressing 
Pelagian heresy allows a more leisurely development of ideas, 
although the subject matter requires greater attention and 
concentration by his hearers and this would explain the brief¬ 
ness. Because of the reference to St. Stephen Tractate 120 
must be dated, as Zarb pointed out, at least in the summer of 
416. Now St. Stephen is also named in Tractate 101.4, with 
no mention of his relics. The remains of Nicodemus were also 
found with those of Stephen, and this is what prompted the 
mention of Stephen in Tractate 120. N icodemus is met in Trac¬ 
tates 33, log, and 111, again with no mention of this much 
bruited discovery. So Tractates 33, 101, 109, and 111 must pre¬ 
cede the summer of 416. It then follows that this whole group 
of Tractates and Enarrationes were delivered between Decem¬ 
ber, 414, and late summer, 416. 

84. For example. Tractate 4.16 promises an explanation of the dove and 
John the Baptist. Enin Ps 126.13 recalls that promise and Tractates 5 and 6 
fulfill it. Then F.ninPs 127.13 refers t« a recent explanation of why the dove 
carries a branch with olives on it, an explanation given in Tractate 6.19—20. 
See Le Landais, 17-21. 
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(39) La Bonnardiere,"* i n addition to the standard methods 
of dating, introduces a new and effective method, relating 
themes and particular scriptural quotations with their par¬ 
ticular exegeses to other datable writings of St. Augustine. 
She divides the sermons into several groups. Tractates 1 to 12, 
which, like l^ndais, she combines with En in Ps 95 and 1 19 
to 1^53, and the 10 Tractates on the First Epistle into a group of 
38 sermons; Tractates 13 to 16; Tractates 17 to 23; Tractates 24 
to 54; and Tractates 55 to 124. She disagrees sharply with 
other scholars about the dates of these sermons. 

(40) The first group of 38 sermons she places in the years 
406—407. The law about Donatist property which Le Landais 
had identified with the rescript of Honorius in June, 414, is 
similar to one dated February, 405. Augustine refers to it in 
Epistula 93 which is probably from 408. Most of the persons 
named by Augustine in these sermons are mentioned by him 
elsewhere only in the anti-Donatist writings prior to 4 11. For 
example. Mar cuius and Donatus of Bagai in Tractate 1 1.15 oc¬ 
cur also in the Contra Litteras Petiliani 2.20.46 and the Contra 
Cresconmm 3.49.54, both written in 405—406. 

(41) To (jyprian’s arguments about rebaplism, alluded to in 
Tractate 5.16, Augustine responded with an exegesis of Phil 
3.15 which is used twenty times in this way in works between 
400 and 411. So certain themes that are prominent in these 
sermons, such as the theme of the dove, occur almost entirely 
in works from the period 400 to 4 11. Other important consid¬ 
erations require a date earlier than June 411. There is not a 
single mention of the (Conference of (Carthage held in that 
month; the Donatists still have f reedom of worship which that 
conf erence denied them. Moreover, on june 8,41 1, Augustine 
held a debate with the Donatist fCmeritus of (Caesarea on the 
meaning of the i^tin word mundus; there is not a sign of 
the arguments employed there in these sermons. Likewise, 
she asserts, there are no references to Pelagianism. (Consid¬ 
erable evidence of this kind narrows the date to 406—408. 
Tractate 7 ref ers to a “feast of blood”; La Bonnardiere identi- 


85. Srcnolcyi. 
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lies this with an aberration of the traditional rites of Cyljcle 
held on March 24. A law of November 15, 408, forbade pagan 
rituals. Tractate 7 was preached on a Sunday; only 407 per¬ 
mits that. Hence these 38 sermons are dated in 406—407. 
To this group she adds En in Ps 21.2, holding that it was 
preached on the day after Tractate in. This group then con¬ 
tains 39 sermons. 

(42) There are no clear chronological references in Tractates 
13 to 16. From a careful examination of scriptural references 
in Tractate 15 in comparison with other writings, she places 
this group in 407—408. 

(43) Tractates 17 to 23 constitute an isolated block of ser¬ 
mons. Tractate 17 makes no reference to Tractate 16, and Trac¬ 
tate n3 ends abruptly with fn 5.30 while Tractate 24 begins at 
fn 6.5 with no reference to Tractate 23. The text is treated in 
the same manner as in certain anti-Arian works, such as the 
Contra Sermonem Arianorum. These seven sermons were deliv¬ 
ered after 418. 

(44) La Bonnardiere argues that the series Tractates 24 to 54 
were all preached after 418, probably from August to Lent in 
either 419—420 or 420—421. The heavy emphasis on Trini¬ 
tarian heresies relates these sermons to the arrival of the 
Arian Goths in North Africa in 417. Scriptural exegesis, espe¬ 
cially of Nm 20.11 and Is 52.3 as interpreted in the ifuaestiones 
in Heptateuchum, and the treatment of Rom 8.3, 2 Cor 5.21, 
and Lv 4 as a group, decisively date these sermons. 

(45) Finally, she argues for the “oral character” of Tractates 
55 to 1 24 which, she says, constitute a homogeneous group, 
all completed within a limited time. Yet she holds that these 
were neither preached to the people nor dictated, but be¬ 
long to a third class which Augustine recommended in DDC 
4.29.62, sermons given before clerics as guides for their ser¬ 
mons. From varied statements in several of the sermons, for 
example, that Augustine’s treatment of the location of un¬ 
baptized infants in heaven in Tractate 67 is the same as his 
treatment of that subject in the De Natura el 9 ri^ne Animae 
which is dated 419—420, she would date this group after 
419—420. 
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(46) D. F. Wright*® challenges the dating for Tractates ig 
through 23. In Tractate 19 Augustine deals briefly with Jn 5.19 
and promises to treat it more extensively at another time. In 
Tractate 20 he discusses this verse but makes no reference to 
Tractate 19 and its promise. Then Tractates 21 and 22 continue 
to expound Jn 5.20—30. Tractate 23, after briefly dealing with 
Jn 5.31—40, returns at length tojn 5.19 and quickly resumes 
20-30; it also mentions a previous discussion of 5.19 as if that 
in Tractate 19 were meant rather than Tractate 20. This sug¬ 
gests that Tractates 20, 21, and 22 do not belong to this se¬ 
quence of sermons but were somehow placed in the collection 
at a later date. Later references, for example, by Bede and 
Alcuin, and manuscript irregularities, support this conclu¬ 
sion. Wright does not presume to guess how these three ser¬ 
mons got into the text. 

(47) M.-F. Berrouard*’ agrees with La Bonnardiere on the 
dating of Tractates 1 to 16, but for different reasons. He also 
supports Wright in separating Tractates 20, 21, and 22 from 
the series. Because of the lack of references to Pelagianism 
and the sameness of argumentation with the Contra Sermmem 
Arianomm, he dates the three in 418—419. He then maintains 
that Tractates 17, 18, 19, and 23 through 54 constitute a group 
of sermons delivered sequentially. In these thirty-five sermons 
there are numerous references to Arianism and other Trini¬ 
tarian heresies and frequent discussions of grace and sin, an 
anti-Pelagian exegesis. Augustine’s anti-Arianism, however, is 
a nonpolemical and theoretical controversy; the Trinitarian 
heresies are used to clarify his exegesis and to strengthen his 
people’s faith. In fact, Berrouard declares, Augustine has a 
somewhat cursory knowledge of Arianism.** A detailed ex¬ 
amination of his argumentation in both the Arian and the 
Pelagian controversies in comparison with other writings indi¬ 
cates the years 413 to 416 for the thirty-five sermons. Since 


86. D. Wright, “Traclatus 20-22 of St. Augustine’s /n/oAannetn,” JThS 1 5 
3 > 7 - 330 ■ 

87. M.-F. Berrouard, “La date des TmctcUus I—LIV in lohannis Evangelium 
de saint Augu.stin,” RAug 7 (1971), 105-168. 

88. “ . . . un Arianisme de manuel de theologie,” Ibid., 
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TracUUe 2 7 was delivered on an August 1 o in Hippo, the year 
414 seems the best date; this is the only sermon in the group 
for which it can be unquestionably demonstrated that Augus¬ 
tine was in Hippo. 

(48) S. Poque*^ suggests a very precise dating for a group of 
thirteen sermons, that is, Enin Ps 95 and 127 to 133 and Trac¬ 
tates 7 to 12, intercalated as Le Landais had shown them to be. 
For En in Ps 127 she proposes that the Felix Martyr honored 
therein is not Felix of Nola, as La Bonnardiere and 1 ^ Landais 
had held, but one of the two martyrs of Abitinae whose feasts 
were celebrated on February i 2 and 13. From liturgical refer¬ 
ences in Tractates 10, 11, and 12 she argues for the first week 
of Lent for these three sermons. Her conclusion is that the 
thirteen sermons in this group were given between February 
13 and March 5 or 9 in 407. 


The Term “Tractate” 

(49) The term “ Fractate” {tractatus) in l^tin Christian writ¬ 
ings was a technical designation fora specific type of sermon, 
one which combined scriptural exegesis, preaching, spiritual 
commentary, and theological reflection, and which was in¬ 
tended to be delivered by the bishop to his congregation.*" In 
the strictest sense this is the kind of sermon properly called a 
homily since it is generally brief and given as part of a liturgy."* 
As a literary type of sermon, in its more general sense, this 
“ Fractate” form arose in a gradual development from the 
basic secular meaning of tractatus, any oral or written inves- 


89. S. Poque, “IVois semaines de predication a Hippone en fevrier—mars 
407.” RAug 7 (i 97 i) 169-187. 

90. See Agaesse, 15—16; G. Bardy, “Traclare, Tractatus,” RSR 33 (1946) 
211-235; Berr»uard, Homfties l-XVI, 25-29; and G. Doyle, “Augustine's 
Sermonic Method,” The Westminster Theologicat Journal 39 (1977) 214—215. 

91. En In Ps 118: pTooemium: ... ad pertraetationem eius accedo . . . Statui 
aiUem per sermanes id agere, qui proferantur in populis, quas Graeci hamilim vacant, 
“ . . . I approach the pertractatio of it . . . However 1 decided to treat it 
through the kind of sermons which are delivered amidst the people, which 
the Greeks call homilies.” ((XX 40.1665) 
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ligation, examination, or study; it came to be particularly as¬ 
sociated with the oral explanations of books or texts. Yet, 
because its technical sense is the result of a fairly lengthy de¬ 
velopment in meaning, the term is used in a variety of ways 
for kinds of sermons lacking exegesis.”* In this collection of 
Tractates Augustine uses the term tractatus in its precise tech¬ 
nical sense, and these 124 Tractates on the Gospel of John are a 
perfect example of this particular oratorical genre. 


Critical Text 

(50) The text used for this translation of Tractates i — io 
(and 77 — 27 forthcoming in Volume 79 of The Fathers of the 
Church series) is that of R. Willems, volume 36 in the Latin 
series of the Corpus Christianorum. Section divisions within 
each Tractate correspond to this edition but paragraphs have 
been added by the F^ditor. The CCL reprints, with exceed¬ 
ingly few changes, the 1680 text of the famed Benedictine 
Maurist edition of the works of Augustine; the Maurist text 
was also reprinted in PL 35. Willems’s text unfortunately has a 
number of deficiencies;”^ yet, granting the need for a new, 
critical text, one still linds it the most usable text to date. Most 
problematic are the numerous typographical errors. Where 
these are significant to the translation, they are pointed out in 
the notes; otherwise the correct reading is assumed and trans¬ 
lated without comment. No attempt has been made to incor¬ 
porate alternate readings into the translation; where these 
have seemed significant or notably different, a footnote has 
called them to attention. Also I have augmented Willems’s 
scriptural citations, quantum per modicam scientiam meam atque 
investigationem poteram. 

(51) The translation of Augustine’s scriptural quotations has 


92. See ( 1 . Mohrniaiin, Praedicare — Tnictare — Sermo” La Maison-Dieu 39 
(' 9 .'; 4 ) 97 ->« 7 - 

93. Sec, c.g., ihc reviews of (i. Folliel, RE Aug 3 (1957) 403—405; ( 1 . Mohr- 
niaiiii, Vig<^ io (1956) 68; and M. Van den Hoiil, Augasliniana 5 (1955) 
296—308. 
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been conibrmed as far as his Latin text allows to the Douay 
Rheims version since that translation is closest to Augustine’s 
biblical texts. Two modifications have been made in this prac¬ 
tice, however. First, the wording has been made more con¬ 
temporary, and, secondly, sometimes words, phrases, or en¬ 
tire sentences have been taken from the New American Bible 
(NAB), or the C^onfraternity of (Christian Doctrine ((X^D) re¬ 
vision of the (^halloner Rheims version of the New Testament 
where these translations seemed better suited to the contem¬ 
porary ear. 
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HE G*SPELS EXCEL all the pages of divine Scripture; 
for the Law and the Prophets predicted what would 
be, but the gospel tells us that this did, in fact, come to 
completion. Now, among the writers of the Gospels, John 
stands out for his profundity in regard to the divine mys¬ 
teries. For sixty-five years, from the time of our Lord’s ascen¬ 
sion down to the final days of Domitian, he preached the 
word of the Lord, orally, with no writing to assist him. But 
after the murder of Domitian, when, with Nerva’s permission, 
he had returned to Ephesus from exile, at the insistent urging 
of the bishops of Asia, he wrote about the coeternal divinity of 
Christ with the Father in opposition to the heretics who, in his 
absence, had invaded his churches and were denying that 
Christ had existed before Mary. And for this reason he is 
rightly compared, in the figure of four animals,'^ to a flying 
eagle; for the eagle flies higher than the other birds and gazes 
at the rays of the sun with unflinching eyes. 

1. 'I'lic Mmonilio ol the Maiirisl edition ol these Tractates, (jiioted hy 

Willems, CCL 36,xiii—xiv, states that this prelace first appeared in the 
l.oiivain edition, piiblishetl in Antwerp in It also indicates that it ap¬ 

pears with a l ew words changetl, “paucis mutatis verbis,” in the commentaries 
on John by Bede and Alciiin. Both in the preface and the first chapter oI 
Betle’s /n Sancti Iiiannu Evangelium Expositio (PL 9'.!.633—637) anti in Alcuhi’s 
Commentaria mSanctiloannisEvangelium, in the EpistuLaadGislametRichtrudetm 
which with two other letters form a prelace to this commentary, and in the 
opening sentences ol the commentary icsell (PL itx).74(»—745), some ol the 
phrases, inrormation, and itieas expressed are loiiiid in a form identical or 
very similar to this preface. Both Bede and Alciiin Ixrrrow freely, often ex¬ 
actly, from Augustine and other earlier commentators on John; consequently 
some of this material may come ultimately from Augustine himself. I include 
this prelace with this translation because, by whomever it was atmjxtsed 
whenever it was composetl, it clearly reflects traditions concerning John that 
go back t* the times of the Fathers; hence it may shetl some light on Augus¬ 
tine’s approach to John. 

2. Cf. Tractates 15.1,36.1 and 5, 40.1; Ez 1.5—10; and Rv 4.6—7. 
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(2) The other evangelists, indeed, who adequately relate 
the temporal hirth of Christ and the temporal deeds which he 
performed as man, also said a few words about his divinity; 
like animals that are able to go about on foot, they walk with 
the Lord on earth. This man, however, tells a little about his 
temporal deeds, but rather concentrates his attention more 
sublimely upon the power of his divinity; and so he flies with 
the L»rd to heaven. For he, who reclined upon the breast 
of the Lord at the Supper, more perfectly than the others 
drank the draught of heavenly wisdom from the very fount of 
the Lord’s bosom.* 

(3) Now John had certainly read the Gospels of the three 
Evangelists, and he approved their faith and truth. He saw 
that in their versions certain historical facts were missing, es¬ 
pecially the deeds which the Lord had done at the very begin¬ 
ning of his preaching, at the time, that is, bef ore John the 
Baptist was shut up in prison. John, therefore, as though 
these were omissions on the part of the others, writes about 
the things which Jesus did bef ore John was imprisoned. But it 
was his special concern to demonstrate the divinity of Christ 
and the mystery of the Trinity. Now the three other Evange¬ 
lists certainly described in considerable detail the Lord’s tem¬ 
poral words and deeds which are especially effective for teach¬ 
ing morality in this life; they were concerned with the active 
life in which one labors to cleanse his heart for seeing God. 
John does, in fact, tell a few of the Lord’s deeds; but certainly 
he gathers together in his Scripture with greater diligence 
those words of the Lord which reveal the unity of the Trinity 
and the happiness of eternal life. 

(4) And so, by showing the value of the virtue of contempla¬ 
tion, he has accomplished the purpose of his preaching. For it 
is in contemplation that one is emptied that he may see God. 
This is, indeed, the John whom the Lord called away from the 
hazardous storm of marriage and to whom, a virgin, he en¬ 
trusted his virgin mother. 


3. Cf. Tractates 1.7 and 36.1; Jn 13.23 and 21.20. 
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1 RACIAIK I 


On John i.i—^ 


s I CONSIDER what we have just heard read f rom the 
Apostle’s text, namely, that “the natural man does not 
perceive the things that are of the Spirit of God,”' 
and as I reflect that among the crowd present here, among 
you, my beloved people,“ there necessarily are many natural 



1. (U. I. (;or 2.1,]. Here I follow NAB, translaling “the iialiiral man” 
ralhcr than “ihc sensual man” as in ihc Donay version aiul (he OCII. As 
Augnsline defines ammnlis, ImhIi here ami in seclion 4, lull most clearly in 
'i'ratUile 98.3, il designates the human (terson coin|)osed “ol laxly and soul," 
Kxanmui el canw, that is, man solely in his human nature, not yet a s|>iritual 
man because he has not receivetl “the s|)irit that is of txxl'’ and docs not yet 
speak “in the tioctrine of the .Spirit” (1 (a>r 2.12- 13). See BerrouartI, Himelies 
I-XVI, 837—838. Also Cr. Augustine, De ('.ixnlale Dei, 14.4 where he equates 
animalvi homo with rarnalis homo ami cites each as an example of synectloche 
ami then says, “For from soul aixl from flesh, which arc the (tarts of man, the 
whole which is man can be signilied; and thus anhnalis homo is not one thing, 
carmibs another, but lM>th are one and the same thing, that is man living ac¬ 
cording to man.” .Sec CCL 48.419; and FOTC 14-3.54-3.5.5. 

2. I.ate Latin used ah.stract nouns both as titles of address and as third ]>er- 
son collective nouns to tlesignate [tersons athircssed. In this usage the ab¬ 
stract noun is often modified by a secomi (terson (tosscssivc atijective. I lence 
carilms xieslra, “your love.” Wherever this (thrase occurs herein, it is translated 
as a vocative, “my Ix-lovetl ()co[)lc,” or sim()ly “bclovetl ()co()le.” Other such 
abstract (thrases arc trcatcti in the same way. For a thorough treatinent of this 
(teculiar usage see I '.. 1 . Balnuis, Etude sur le. style de saint Augtviline dans les 
(ionfessimts et la C.ile (If Dieii (Paris, 1930), 26-30; A. Blaise, Manuel du Latin 
Chretien (Strasbourg, 1955), ai; aiul M. B. O'Brien, Titles of Address in Chris 
ban LaUn Efiistolography to A.B. (Washington, 1 ).C., 1930). BerrouartI, 
Homelies I—XVI, 127 ami 838, woultl retain the abstract noun, “dans cette 
foule (tresentt; tie vt>trc lUiaritc,” arguing that this term is usetl intentit>nally 
by Augustine to aIRrm the unity t>f his ct>ngregatii>n with the universal 
Ohurch thrttugh love over against tlic tlivisive se()arations t>f the Donatists. 
I'his is an a()(>ealing (>ro(x>sitit>n; yet since Augustine, in his sermtms anti 
t>thcr writings as well as in his letters, f ollows the later usage, em(>loying t>thcr 
nouns anti not t>nly caiilns in this way, I have atiheretl tt> the nttrmal Late 
latin usage. 
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men whose understanding is still only according to the Hesh^ 
and who are not yet able to raise themselves to a spiritual 
understanding, I am very much at a loss how, even with the 
Lord’s largess, I may say or explain in my small measure what 
has been read from the gospel: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
The fact is, the natural man does not understand this. What 
then, my brothers? Shall we remain silent because of this? 
Why, therefore, is there a reading, if we are going to remain 
silent? Or why listen, if there is no explanation? And what’s 
more, why is it explained, if it is not understood? And so, be¬ 
cause, on the other hand, I have no doubt that there are 
among you some who have the ability not only to grasp an ex¬ 
planation but also to understand it before the explanation is 
made, I shall not cheat those who can grasp it; but at the same 
time I am apprehensive alxtut wasting the attention of those 
who cannot. Ultimately, God’s mercy will be present so that 
there will perhaps be benefit enough for all, and each person 
will grasp what he can. In fact, the speaker, too, says what he 
is capable of saying. For who can say it as it is? 

(2) I dare to say, my brothers, that perhaps not even John 
himself said it as it is; but even he spoke as far as he could. For 
he spoke about God, he, a human being, inspired by God, to 
be sure, but still a human being. Because he was inspired, he 
said something; if he had not been inspired, he would have 
said nothing. Now since he was an inspired human being, he 
did not express the entire reality, but said what a human 
being was capable of saying. 

2. For this John, my dearest brothers, was one of those 
mountains about which it has been written, “Let the moun¬ 
tains receive peace for your people; and the hills justice.”^ 
The mountains are eminent souls; the hills are little souls.'’ 
But the mountains receive peace for this very reason, so that 

3. tl. Rom 8.5. 4. t;f. Rs 71.3. 

5. Cf, £n in/’s 71.5—6 (CX;L 39.974-975) where Augustine interprets this 
verse similarly and also defines peace and Justice, though with no mention of 
faith. Also cf. En in Fs 124.5 ^'’‘1 (CfT 40.1838-1^9 and 1843-1844). 
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the hills can receive justice. What is the Justice which the hills 
receive? Faith, because “the just man lives by faith.”*’The lesser 
souls, however, would not receive faith if the greater souls, 
who were called mountains, were not illuminated by wisdom 
itself, so that they can convey to the little ones what the little 
ones are able to grasp, and so that the hills can live by faith 
because the mountains receive peace. By these very moun¬ 
tains it was said to the Church, “Peace be with you.” And the 
mountains themselves, in announcing peace to the Church, 
did not set themselves apart in regard to him from whom they 
received peace’ so that they might announce peace truly and 
not deceitfully. 

3. There are indeed other mountains which cause ship¬ 
wreck; and whenever anyone directs his ship there, it is de¬ 
stroyed. For when those in danger see the land, it is easy to try 
as it were for land; but sometimes the land is seen on a moun¬ 
tain and rocks lie hidden beneath the mountain. And when 
someone tries for the mountain, he comes by chance upon the 
rocks; and there he finds not shelter but sorrow. 

(2) So there have teen certain mountains, and they have ap¬ 
peared great among men. But they have both created heresies 
and schisms, and divided the Church of God. These who have 
divided the Church of God were not those mountains about 
which it was said, “Let the mountains receive peace for your 
people.” For how have they received peace who have rent 
unity asunder? 

4. Those, however, who have received peace in order to an¬ 
nounce it to the people have looked upon wisdom itself inso¬ 
far as human hearts can attain what “eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor what has not ascended into the heart of man.”*' If 
it did not ascend into the heart of man, how did it ascend into 
the heart of John? Or is it that John wasn’t a man? Or perhaps 
it did not ascend into the heart of John but the heart of John 
ascended to it? For what ascends into man’s heart comes to 

6. Cf. Hab 2.4; R*m 1.17: Gal 3.11; and Hb 10.38. 

7. Gf. Jn 20.19. 

8. Gf. I G«r 2.9, quoting Is 64.3. 
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man from below; that, however, to which the heart of man as¬ 
cends, is above as regards man. Even so, my brothers, one can 
say that if it ascended into the heart of John, if one can say 
that in any way at all, then it rose up into the heart of John 
insofar as John himself was not a man. What does this mean, 
he was not a man? To the extent that he began to be an angel. 
For all holy men are angels because they are the messengers 
of God." 

(2) What, then, does the Apostle say to the carnal and the 
natural who have not the power to perceive what the things of 
God are? “For whenever you say, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, 
are you not men?”What did he want to make them if he was 
reproaching them because they were men? Do you want to 
know what he wanted to make them? Hear it in the Psalms; “I 
have said, you are gods, and all sons of the most high.”" To 
this, then, God calls us: not to be mere men. But then we will 
not be men for the better if first we recognize that we are 
men, that is, that we may rise to that height from our lowli¬ 
ness, lest whenever we think ourselves to l)e something, though 
we are nothing,"^ we not only do not accept that we are not, 
but even lose what we are. 

5. And so, my brothers, John, too, was one of those moun¬ 
tains, who said, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” This mountain 
had received peace; he was contemplating the divinity of 
the Word. What kind of mountain was he? How high? He 
had risen beyond all the mountain peaks of the world; he had 
risen beyond all the fields of the sky; he had risen beyond all 
the heights of the constellations; he had risen beyond all the 
choirs and legions of angels. For unless he had risen beyond 
all the things which have been created, he would not have 
reached him through whom all things were made. 

(2) You cannot conceive what he has risen beyond unless 


9. Augustine here, as often, uses “angel” in its (Jreek sense of messenger, 
designating an office, not a metaphysical being. See Berrouard, Homilies 
l-XVI, 132. 

10. f;f. I (ior 3.4. 

12. Cf. (jal 6.3. 


II. Ps 81.6. 
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you see where he arrived. Do you ask about the sky and the 
earth? They were made. Do you ask afK)ut these things that 
are in the sky and the earth? Much more so, of course, they, 
too, were made. Do you ask about spiritual beings, afx)ut the 
Angels, the Archangels, the Thrones, the Dominions, the Vir¬ 
tues, and the Principalities? Kven they have been made. When 
the Psalm enumerated all these things, it concluded thus: “He 
spoke, and they were made; he commanded, and they were 
created.”'^ If “He spoke and they were made,” it was through 
the Word that they were made; if , moreover, they were made 
through the Word, the heart of John could not have reached 
that which he says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God,” unless he had 
risen beyond all things which were made through the Word. 

(3) What kind of mountain was this, then? How holy? How 
high among those mountains who have received peace for the 
people of God in order that the hills might be able to receive 
justice? 

6. Gonsider, then, my brothers, whether perhaps John is 
one of the mountains afx)ut which we sang a little while ago, 
“I have lif ted my eyes to the mountains, from which help shall 
come to me.”'"' Therefore, my brothers, if you want to under¬ 
stand, lif t your eyes to this mountain; that is, raise yourselves 
up to the Evangelist, raise yourselves up to his meaning. But 
although these mountains receive peace, even so he cannot be 
at peace who places his hope in man; do not raise your eyes 
to the mountain in such a way that you think your hope must 
be put in man. 

(2) And say “I have lifted my eyes to the mountains from 
which help shall come to me” in such a way that you add to it 
immediately “My help is from the Lord who made heaven 
and earth.”"’ Therefore let us lift our eyes to the mountains 
from which help shall come to us; and yet it is not the moun¬ 
tains themselves in which our hope is to be placed, for the 
mountains receive what they may present to us. Therefore we 


13. Cf. Ps 148.5. 
15. t;i.Jer 17.5. 


14. Ps 120.1. 
16. Ps 120.2. 
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must put our hope in that place from which the mountains 
also receive. When we lift our eyes to the Scriptures, because 
the Scriptures were delivered through men,‘^ we lift our eyes 
to the mountains from which help will come to us; and yet 
since they who wrote the Scriptures were themselves men, 
they were not providing enlightenment from themselves. 
Rather, he was the true light who enlightens every man com¬ 
ing into this world. 

(3) A mountain also was that illustrious John the Baptist who 
said, “I am not the Christ.”** In order that no one, placing 
hope in the mountain, might fall from him who illuminates 
the mountains, he also acknowledged and said, “For of his 
fullness we have all received.”^® So you ought to say “I have 
lifted my eyes to the mountains, from which help shall come 
to me” not to attribute to the mountains the help which comes 
to you, but, rather, immediately add, “My help is from the 
Lord who made heaven and earth.” 

7. Therefore, my brothers, I would direct my remarks to 
this purpose: When you have lifted up your heart to the 
Scriptures, when the words of the gospel rang out, “In the be¬ 
ginning was tbe Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God,” and the rest which was read, you may under¬ 
stand that you have lifted your eyes to the mountains. For un¬ 
less the mountains said these things, you would not find any 
means by which you might think of those things at all. Thus 
help came to you from the mountains, so that you, too, might 
hear these things. 

(2) But you are not yet able to understand what you have 
heard. Implore help from the Lord who made heaven and 
earth; for the mountains were able to speak in sucb a way that 
they could not themselves enlighten, since they, too, have 
been enlightened by bearing. Consequently, he who said these 
words received them—that John, my brothers, who reclined 
upon the breast of the Lord^' and who drank from the breast 
of tbe Lord that which he might give us to drink. But he has 

17. Cf. 2 Cor 3.3. 18. Cf.Jn 1.9. 

19. Cf.Jn 1.20. 20. Cf.Jn 1.16. 

21. Cf.Jn 13.23; 21.20. 
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given you words to drink; you, however, ought to receive 
understanding from that source from which he himself who 
gave you to drink had drunk, so that you may lift your eyes to 
the mountains from which help will come to you, that from 
there you might receive the chalice, as it were, that is, the 
Word given to drink; and yet, because your help is from the 
I,ord who made heaven and earth, you might fill your breast 
from the source from which he filled his, from which you 
have said, “My help is from the Lord who made heaven and 
earth.”** Let him then, who can, fill. My brothers, this have I 
said, let each one lift his heart in whatever way he sees it as 
proper, and let him receive what is said. 

(3) But perhaps you will say this, that I am more present 
to you than is God. Perish the thought! He is by far more 
present; for I appear to your eyes, he supervises your con¬ 
sciences.*’ [Turn] your ears to me, your heart to him, so that 
you may fill both. Look, you lift your eyes and your bodily 
senses to us, and yet not to us, for we are not of those moun¬ 
tains, but to the gospel itself, to the Evangelist himself. But 
[lift] your heart to the Lord to be filled. And let each and 
every one of you so lift that he sees what he lif ts and where he 
lifts. 

(4) What did I mean, what he lifts and where he lifts? Let 
him see what kind of heart he lifts up—for he lifts it up to the 
Lord—in order that it may not fall, weighted down by the 
baggage of carnal pleasures, before it has been uplifted. But 
does every man see that he bears a burden of flesh? I^t him 
strive by continence to cleanse what he lifts up to God. For 
“blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see Ciod.”*^ 

8. Look now, what profit is gained that there have sounded 
forth the words, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was Ciod”? We, too, have 

22. Ps 120.2. 

23. Berrouard, Hmflies I—XVI, S39—8.I0, sees this as a reference to 
(Christ as the inner te-acher. This concept is most expressly explicated by 
Augustine in the De Mugistro 11.38, 12.40, and 13.46 (CCL 29.195-196, 
197 — 199, 202—203; and Af;W 9.177, 179 181. 185 -186). See also, Gilson, 
66—76, e.specially, 74; and Hardy, 138-144. 

24. Mt 5.8. 
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said words when we spoke. Was the Word with God such a 
word? I’hese words which we said sounded forth and passed 
away, did they not? Therefore did the Word of God also sound 
forth and come to an end? How were all things made through 
if'’ and without it was made nothing? How is that which was 
created by it governed by it if it sounded forth and passed 
away? What kind of Word is it, then, which is both spoken and 
does not pass away? May I have your attention, my beloved 
people? This is an important matter. From daily use words 
bavebeen cheapened by us; for words, by sounding forth and 
passing away, have been cheapened and seem to be nothing 
other than words. There is also in man himself a word which 
remains within; for it is sound which goes out of the mouth. 
There is a word which is said truly in the spirit—that which 
you understand from the sound, but is not the sound itself . 
Notice, I say a word when 1 say “(iod.” How short is what I 
have just said, three letters and one syllable!^'’ Is tbis actually 
the whole reality that God is, three letters and one syllable? 
Or is tbis as trifling as what is understood in this is precious? 

(2) What happened in your heart when you had heard 
“God”? What happened in my heart when I said “God”? A cer¬ 
tain great and perf ect substance was in our thoughts, which 
transcends every changeable creature of flesh and soul. And 
if I should say to you, “Is (iod subject to change or is he im¬ 
mutable?” you will immediately answer, “Far be it f rom me ei¬ 
ther to believe or to imagine that God is subject to change. 
God is immutable.” Your soul, although small, although per¬ 
haps still carnal, could only reply to me that God is immutable. 
But every created being is changeable. How were you able, 
therefore, to have a spark of understanding of that which is 
above every created being so that you, with certainty, reply to 
me that God is immutable? Wbat, then, is in your heart when 
you think of a certain substance that is living, eternal, om- 

25. Retention of the neuter gender of the Latin Verbum seems more ap¬ 
propriate to Augustine's reasoning in this pa.s.sage since he has not yet as¬ 
serted the personal nature of the Word, although total consistency is found 
neither in the Latin text nor in this translation. 

26. The Latin word is Deus, four letters and two syllables. 
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nipotent, infinite, everywhere present, everywhere whole, no¬ 
where confined? When you think of these attributes, this is 
the word about Ood in your heart. 

(3) But is this that sound which consists of three letters and 
one syllable? Therefore what other things are said and pass 
away, these are sounds, these are letters, these are syllables. 
This word which sounds forth passes away. But what the 
sound has signified and what is present in the thought of the 
one who said it and in the understanding of the one who 
heard it, this remains when the sounds have passed away. 

9. Direct your attention again to that word. If you can have 
a word in your heart, as if a design born in your mind, so that 
your mind gives birth to a design, the design may be present 
there, an offspring of your mind, so to speak, a son of your 
heart. For the heart first begets a design in order for you 
to construct some building, to erect some massive structure 
upon the land. 

(2) The design has already been born, and yet the work is 
unfinished. You see what you are going to do, but another one 
does not admire it except when you have made and built the 
huge structure and brought the building to its finish and com¬ 
pletion. Men look at a fine building and admire the design of 
the builder; they are amazed at what they see and delight in 
what they do not see, for who is there who can see a design? 
So, if human design is praised because of some great building, 
do you wish to see what a design of Ood is the Lord Jesus 
C^hrist, that is, the Wordof tk)d? 

(3) Look at the structure of the universe; see what was made 
by the Word and then you will recognize what the nature of 
the Word is. Look at these two bodies of the world, the sky and 
the earth. Who can describe in words the splendor of the sky? 
Who can descxibe in words the abundance of the earth? Who 
can adequately praise the variation of seasons? Who can ade¬ 
quately praise the power of seeds? You see what 1 pass over in 
silence for fear that if I recount particulars for too long, I may 
perhaps mention fewer things than you can think of your¬ 
selves. From this structure, then, observe what the nature of 
the Word is through which it was made. And it was not the 
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only thing made; for all these things are seen because they 
affect the physical senses. By that Word also the Angels were 
made; by that Word the Archangels were made, too, and the 
Powers, the Thrones, the Dominions, and the Principalities. 
By the Word were made all things. From this consider what 
the nature of the Word is. 

10. Perhaps someone or other now comes back at me, “And 
who thinks of this Word?” As for yourself, when you hear “the 
Word,” do not therefore fashion it into some cheap image, so 
to speak, and do not imagine words that you hear every day: 
that man said such words; he spoke such words; you tell me 
such words. For by constantly using the names of words, they 
have, as it were, lost their value. And when you hear “In the 
beginning was the Word,” lest you think it something common 
as you have become accustomed to think when you usually 
hear human words, hearken to what you should think: “And 
the Word was God.” 

11. Let some one of the unbelieving Arians'*’ come forward 
now and say that the Word of God was made. How can it hap¬ 
pen that the Word of Ck>d was made when Ck>d made all 
things through the Word? If even the Word of God itself '■*“ was 
made, through what other Word was it made? If you say that 
there is a Word of the Word, through which that [Word] was 
made, I say that this itself is the only Son of God. If you deny 
there is a Word of the Word, grant that that through which all 
things were made was itself not made. For that through which 
all things were made could not be made through itself. 

(2) Therefore believe the Evangelist. For he could have said, 
“In the beginning (k>d made the Word,”justas Moses said, “In 

27. The Arians, adherents of a mqor fourth-century Trinitarian heresy, 
created by, and named for, Arius, a priest from Alexandria (c. 250 A.D.— 
336 A.D.). Their major tenet was that divine being was uncreated, unbegot¬ 
ten, and unique, and since the Logos was begotten, C:hrist was not true God 
but a creature who had a beginning, albeit a perfect creature surpassing all 
other creatures. The Holy Spirit was also a creature produced by the Son, 
inferior to, and different from, both Son and Father. This heresy was con¬ 
demned by the First Nicaean C:ouncil in 325 A.D. For a brief account and 
bibliography cf. H. Defletcq, “Arianism,” Nf:F. 1.791 —794. 

28. CL note 25. 
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the beginning God made heaven and earth.”''^ And he enu¬ 
merates all things in this way: “God said, ‘Let it be made, and 
it was made.’” Who do we understand in “He said?” Why, 
Ciod, of course! And what was made? Some creature. Between 
the speaking of Ciod and the making of a creature what is 
there through which it was made except the Word? For Ciod 
said, “Let it be made and it was made.” This Word is un¬ 
changeable. Even though changeable things are made through 
the Word, [the Word] itself is unchangeable. 

12. So do not believe that that by which all things were 
made was itself made, lest you may not be made anew through 
the Word by which all things are made anew. For you have al¬ 
ready been made through the Word, but you need to be made 
anew through the Word. But if your faith in the Word is defi¬ 
cient, you will not be able to be made anew through the Word. 
And even if creation through the Word has happened to you, 
so that you have been effected through it, yet it is through 
yourself that you become defective. If you become defective 
through yourself, let the one who has effected you re-create 
you. If you make yourself worse through yourself, let the one 
who created you re-create you. But how would he re-create 
you through the Word if you should have the wrong sense of 
the Word? 

(2) The Evangelist says, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
and you say, “In the beginning the Word was made.” He says, 
“All things were made through it,” and you say that the Word 
itself also was made. The Evangelist could have said, “In the 
beginning the Word was made.” But what does he say? “In 
the beginning was the Word.” If it was, it was not made so that 
all things might be made through it and without it nothing. If, 
therefore, “The Word was in the beginning, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God,” if you cannot imagine 
what it is, put it off so that you may grow up. That is solid 
food; take milk that you may be nourished, that you may be 
strong enough to take solid f«od. 

13. Well now, my brothers, as for what follows: “All things 


2g. Cf. Gn 1.1. 
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were made through him and without him was made nothing,” 
take care that you do not imagine that nothing is something, 
k'or many are accustomed through a poor understanding of 
“without him was made nothing” to think that nothing is 
something. Certainly sin was not made through him, and it is 
clear that sin is nothing and that men become nothing when 
they sin. And an idol was not made through the Word. Indeed 
an idol has a certain human shape, but man himself has been 
made through the Word. For the form of man in the idol was 
not made through the Word, and it has been written, “We 
know that an idol is nothing.”’”’ These things, then, were not 
made through the Word; but whatever things were made 
through the agency of nature, whatever exist in creation, all 
things of all kinds whatsoever which have their place in the 
sky, which shine on high, which Hy under the heavens, and 
whatever things move in the whole of nature, each and every 
creature—I shall say it more plainly, I shall say it, my brothers, 
that you may understand—from the angel to the grub worm. 
What is there among creatures more magnificent than an 
angel? What is there among creatures lower than a grub 
worm? Through him through whom the angel was made the 
grub worm was also made. 

(2) But an angel is suited to heaven; the worm, to earth. He 
who created also arranged. If he had put the worm in heaven, 
you would reprove him; if he had purposed that angels spring 
up from decaying flesh, you would reprove him. And yet God 
almost does this and he is not to be reproved. For all men who 
are born of flesh, what are they but worms? And from the 
worms he makes angels. For if the Lord himself says, “But I 
am a worm, and not a man,””' who hesitates to say this which 
was also written in Job: “How much more is man rottenness 
and the son of man a worm.”?”‘^ First he said, “Man is rotten¬ 
ness,” and then, “the son of a man a worm.” Because a worm 
springs from rottenness, for that reason “man is rottenness” 
and “the son of a man a worm.” 


30. Uf. 1 tior 8.4. 
32. t:r. )b 25.6. 


31. Cf. P.S 21.7. 
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(3) Look and see what he was willing to became on your 
account, he who “in the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Why did he be¬ 
come this for you? That you who were unable to chew might 
suck. Wholly in this way, then, my brothers, understand [the 
words]: “All things were made through him and without him 
was made nothing.” For through him absolutely every crea¬ 
ture, the greater and the lesser, was made; through him were 
made the things ab»ve, the things below; through him were 
made the spiritual and the corporal. There is no shape, no 
structure, no union of parts, no substance whatsoever which 
can have weight, number, measure unless it is through that 
Word, and by that creator Word to whom it was said, “you 
have ordered all things by measure and number and weight.”^^ 

14. Let no one, therefore, deceive you, when you are per¬ 
haps annoyed at flies. For some have been scoffed at by the 
devil and caught with flies. Fowlers, as you know, are accus¬ 
tomed to put flies on snares'^ to deceive hungry birds; so, too, 
these men have been deceived by the devil with flies. 

(2) To show what 1 mean, one day some fellow was being 
annoyed by Hies. A Manichean found him in his state of an¬ 
noyance; and when he said that he could not endure ffies and 
hated them with a passion, immediately the Manichean [said], 
“Who made them?” But because he was in a state of annoy¬ 
ance and hated them, he dared not say, “God made them.” 
However, he was a Gatholic. The other man immediately 
suggested, “If God did not make them, who made them?” 
“Surely,” says he, “f do believe that the devil made Hies.” And 
the other immediately [said], “If the devil made the Hies, as 1 
see you admit since you understand the matter wisely, who 
made the bee which is a little larger than the fly?” He dared 
not say that Ciod made the bee but did not make the fly be- 

33. Wis ii.z I (NAB, 11.20). 

34. The Latin word is muscipula which literally means “mousetrap,” com¬ 
pounded from mus and capere, “to catch a mouse.” Although in Late Latin the 
word had extended its meaning to any kind of trap, still Augustine promotes 
a word play as though the noun musca, “fly,” were also to be seen in the word. 
A second word play occurs based on the verb capere in the compound words 
decipere, atmipes, and muscipula. 
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cause i t is a very closely related matter. H e [the ManicheanJ led 
f rom a bee to a locust, f rom a Itjcust to a lizard, f rom a lizard 
to a bird; from a bird he proceeded to a sheep, then to a cow, 
then to an elephant, and finally to man. And he persuaded 
a man that man was not made by God.’'' So that wretched 
fellow, when he was annoyed at flies, became a fly whom the 
devil possessed. 

(3) Indeed, it is said that Beelzebub means prince of flies; 
and it has been written of them, “Dying flies spoil the sweet¬ 
ness of the oil.”*’ 

15. What then, brothers, why have 1 said these things? 
Close the ears of your heart against the tricks of the enemy. 
Understand that God made all things and arranged them in 
their gradations. But why do we suffer many evils from a 
creature which God made? Because we have sinned against 
God. And do angels suffer these things? Perhaps we also 
might not fear those things in such a life. As for your own 
punishment, accuse your sin, not the judge. For it is because 
of pride that CwkI created that most worthless and least of 
creatures, to torment us, so that, since man has been proud 
and vaunted himself against ChkI and, although he is mortal, 
has struck terror into a mortal man, and, although he is a 
man, has not recognized his neighbor as a man, since he has 
exalted himself, he may be laid low by fleas. 

(2) For what reason do you puff yourself up with human 
pride? A man insulted you, and you swelled up and were 
angered. Rid yourself of the fleas that you may sleep. Find out 
who you are! For that you may know, brothers, that these 
things which would bother us were created to enable us to 
control our pride [ remember], God could have tamed the 

35. The Manichaeans held that man’s body was treated by powers from 
ihe realm ofevilnol by ihe good fJod of light, inorder toentrap the particles of 
the light that are the souls of men. See Berrouard, Hamelies l—XVi, 841 —842; 
F. Decret, Aspects du mardcheisme dans I’afritfue romaine (Paris, 1970), 21 •- 212, 
218—219, 254-257, 259—262; J. Ries, “Manichaeism,” NCE 9.157; and 
Widengren, 59. 

36. Cf.Eccl 10.1 (NAB, 9.18). Augustine’s Latin text reads muscaemoriturae, 
literally, “the flies which are about to die.” Optatus of Milevis, De Scfdsmate 
Donatiftarum 7.4 (CSEL 26.173- ' 74) has the same reading. 
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proud people of Pharaoh with hears, with lions, or with snakes; 
he sent flies and f rogs upon them^’ that their pride might he 
tameti hy the most ignoble of things. 

t6. “All things” then, my brothers, “all things”—each and 
every one—“were made though him and without him was 
made nothing.” But how were all things made through him? 
“'Fhat which was made, in him is life.”’*' Now this can be taken 
as follows; “That which was made in him, is life.” And if 
we express the sentence in this way, everything is life. For 
what was not made in him? For he himself is the wisdom of 
God and in the Psalm it is said, “You have made all things in 
wisdom.”''" If , then, Christ is the wisdom of God and the 
Psalm says, “You have made all things in wisdom,” as all things 
were made through him, so they were made in him. 

(2) If, therefore, dearest brothers, both all things were 
made in him and that which was made in him, is life, then 
earth, too, is lif e, and wood, too, is lif e. We do, indeed, say that 
wood is life, but in the sense of the wood of the cross f rom 
which we have received life. 'Fhen stone, too, is life. It is 
shamef ul to understand the sentence like this, lest that same 
most f oul sect of Manichaeans should again steal upon us and 
say that a stone has lif e and a wall has a soul, and a rope has a 
soul, and wool and clothes. For in their mad ravings they are 
accustomed to say [this]; and, when they have been repulsed 
and rejected, as if speaking from Scripture, they declare, 
“Why was it said, ‘That which was made in him, is lif e?’ For if 


37. Cf. Ex 7-8. 

38. The lack of any sort of systematic punctuation in ancient manuscripts 
could and did, as here, create difficult problems in interpretation. Augustine 
himself in DDC 3.2.2-5 (CCL 32.77—79; and F#TC 5.117-120) says that 
when such ambiguities occur, one ought to consult first the rule of faith estab¬ 
lished in clearer passages or by the authority of the Church; and if that is 
lacking, then to use the context; and if both fail to provide a solution, to exer¬ 
cise judgment from one’s knowledge or careful analysis. See also, Berrouard, 
Homilies I—XVI, 843-844, and M. Comeau, Saint Augustine exegete du gualri- 
enut hmngile (Paris, 1930), 74- 76. With this particular sentence from John's 
Gospel the problem persists as a comparison of various translations illus¬ 
trates; a good brief summary of the problem can be found in R. Brown, The 
Gospel According to John, i—xii in The Anchor Bible (New York, 1966), 29.6-7. 

39. Cf. Ps 103.24. 
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all things were made in him, all things are life.” Let them not 
mislead you. Read it thus: “That which was made”—punctuate 
here, and after that put—“in him is life.” 

(3) What does this mean.? The earth was made; but the 
earth itself which was made is not life. There is, however, in 
wisdom itself, in a spiritual way, a certain reason by which the 
earth was made: this is life. 

17.1 shall explain this to you, my beloved people, as well as 
I can. A carpenter makes a chest. I''irst he has the chest in his 
creative knowledge.* For if he did not have the chest in his 
creative knowledge, from what source would he produce it in 
constructing it? But the chest exists in his creative knowledge 
in such a way that it is not the very same chest which is seen by 
the eyes. In his creative knowledge it exists invisibly; in the 
product it will exist visibly. Look now, it has come to exist in 
the product. Does it cease to exist in fthe carpenter’s] creative 
knowledge? Both the one came into existence in the product 
and at the same time the other which exists in his creative 
knowledge remains. For the one chest can rot, and from that 
other one which exists in his creative knowledge, another can 
again be made. 


.jo. Berrouard, fimneiies l~XVI, 162—165, ha.s “dan.sson idee”; H. Browne 
in finmilies tnlhe (inspel Accmrdin^ to St. J*ltn, and his First Epistle, hy St. AugWitine, 
Itish»p of Hippo, IT 26 (18.}8), has “in theory”; and |. Gibb, lectures or Tractates 
on the (iospel According ta St. John, vol. 1, Tractates 1—J7 in The Works ol' 
Aurelius Augu.sline, 10 (Edinbur(;h, 1873) has simply “in de,si(;n.” One might 
well translate the phrase very literally “in his art.” This pa,s,sage is dillieult to 
translate since neither “design” nor “theory” nor “art” nor “idee" precisely cx- 
pre.s.scs what Augustine is trying to .say. Ars in l.atin often designates a kind ol’ 
knowledge of some particular sort, as c.g., dehncd by Brobus in H. Keil, 
Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1864), 4.47; and especially a knowledge of pre¬ 
cepts that leads to some concrete end result, as, e.g., defined by Asjier in Keil, 
(Leipzig, 1868), 5-547. When this Latin concept is combined with Platonic 
concepts, then the artist pos.ses.ses a knowledge, gained through intellection, 
of the [terleci form or idea involved in his artistic work, as well as a knowl¬ 
edge of the principles of de.sign, proportion, and order, combined with the 
skills that enable him to produce the de.sircd object from the unshaped 
matter with which he starts, that is. art is a creative knowledge. See Plato, Ee- 
public 597 and Plotinu.s, Enrmtds 4.3-10 and 29—30, 5.8.1, and 5.9.11 in the 
Teubner edition of R. Volkniann (Leipzig, 1883); .see akso, R. O’Omnell, Art 
and the Christian Intelligence in St. Augustine (t^ambridge. Mass., 1978), 28—49, 
cs(>ecially 31 —32. 
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(2) Pay attention then to the chest in the creative knowledge 
and the chest in the product. The chest in the product is not 
life; the chest in the creative knowledge is life. For the soul of 
the craftsman, in which exisi all these things before they are 
produced, has life. So therefore, dearest brothers, because the 
wisdom of God, through which all things were made, contains 
all things in accordance with his creative knowledge before he 
constructs all things, it follows that whatever things are made 
through this creative knowledge are not immediately life; but 
whatever has been made is life in him. You see the earth; there 
exists an earth in his creative knowledge. You see the sky; 
there exists a sky in his creative knowledge. You see the sun 
and the moon; these, too, exist in his creative knowledge. But 
externally they are bodies; in his creative knowledge they 
are life. 

(3) Look into this if you are at all able to; for a great matter 
has been expressed. And if [it has been expressed] by me who 
am not great or through me who am not great, nonetheless [it 
comes] from one who is great.^' For these words have not 
been expressed by me who am small; but that one is not small 
to whom I look that I may speak. Let each person grasp as he 
can, as far as he can; and he who cannot grasp, let him nour¬ 
ish it in his heart that he may be able to. With what is he to 
nourish it? I^t him nourish it with milk st) that he may arrive 
at solid food. Let him not withdraw from Christ, born through 
Mesh, until he arrives at Christ, Ixtrn from the one Father, the 
Word, Cod with Cod, through whom all things were made. 
For that is life which in him is the light of men. 

18. For this follows: “And the life was the light of men.” 
From this very life men are enlightened. Cattle are not en- 

/JI. Browne, 16, suggests that the great one here is perhaps Plato, not as 
an authority on Christian knowledge, but still as one who had some true 
knowledge that was useful to the Christian exegete. He refers to Ik Utversis 
^^estionitfWi 46 and Retraclaliones t.3.2 in support. It seems to me, however, 
that Augustine has the lx>rd, the Word, in mind to whom he constantly refers 
as the one who gives him his understanding, as in section 1, and from whom 
comes help to all Christians, “My help is from the Ixird who made heaven and 
earth” (Ps t20.2), as in section 6. The last two sentences in this section sup¬ 
port this view. 
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lightened because cattle do not have rational minds capable of 
seeing wisdom. But man, made in the image of God, has a 
rational mind through which he is capable of recognizing 
wisdom. Therefore that life through which all things were 
made, that very life is light, and not the light of every living 
being but of men. Wherefore, a little later, [Scripture] says, 
“It was the true light which enlightens every man who comes 
into this world.”^^ 

(2) By that light was enlightened John the Baptist; by the 
very same light, John the Evangelist himself was also enlight¬ 
ened. He was filled with that very light who said, “I am not the 
Christ; but he who comes after me, the strap of whose sandal 
I am not worthy to unfasten.By that light he had been en¬ 
lightened who said, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was Ciod.” Thus that life is 
the light of men. 

ig. But, perhaps, there are slow-witted hearts that cannot 
yet receive this light because they are weighed down by their 
sins so that they cannot see it. Let them not think therefore, 
that the light is absent, as it were, because they cannot see it; for 
they themselves, because of their sins, are darkness. “And the 
light shines in the darkness, and the darkness did not com¬ 
prehend it.” Thus, my brothers, just as when a blind man is 
placed in the sun, the sun is present to him, but he is absent to 
the sun, so every slow-witted person, every evil person, every 
ungodly person is blind in his heart. Wisdom is present; but it 
is present with a blind man. It is absent io his eyes, not because 
it is absent to him but because he is absent from it. What then 
is he to do? Let him cleanse that” by which God can be seen. 
Just as if he could not see because he had dirty and sore eyes, 
with dust or mucus or smoke irritating them, the doctor would 
say to him, “Cleanse from your eye whatever foul thing is 
there that you may be able to see the light of your eyes.” 


.J2. Jn 1.9. NAB has a Jifferenl phrasing based on the (ireek text since the 
(ireek erchomenon can modil y phos as well as anlhropon; but in the Latin text 
veniinitem can modify only hominetn and not at all lumen. 

4;y. fil.Jn 1.20 and 27. 
i.e., his heart. 
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(2) Dust, mucus, smoke, [these] are sins and iniquities. Re¬ 
move all these from there''' and you will see the wisdom which 
is present because God is this very wisdom, and it has been 
said, “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God."^'’ 

45 . i.e., finm your heart. 46 . Mt r,. 8 . 
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On John 1.6— 


T IS A GOOD iiiiNG for US, brothers, l« discuss' the 
text of the divine Scriptures, especially the holy gos¬ 
pel, as far as possible, without omitting any passage, 
and to he nourished according to our capacity, and then to 
minister to you from that source from which we ourselves also 
are nourished. We remember that on the last Lord’s day we 
discussed the first chapter, that is, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was Ciod. 
He was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
through him, and without him was made nothing. That which 
was made, in him is life, and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shines in the darkness, and the darkness did not 
comprehend it.” I believe the discussion had gotten to this 
point; let all of you who were present recall. And those of you 
who were not present, believe us and these who wanted to be 
present. 

(sj) Now then, because we cannot always go back over every¬ 
thing for the sake of those who want to hear what follows, 
and because to repeat earlier matters is both a burden to them 
and shortchanges what follows, let those who were not present 
favor us and not demand the past, but let them, together with 
those who were there, listen now to the present discussion. 

2. [The gospel] continues: “There was a man sent by God 
whose name was John.” Now, dearest brothers, the things 
which were said before were said about the ineffable divinity 
of Ghrist, and nearly ineffably. For who will grasp, “In the be- 

1. ^ertractemus. On the meaning of the verb Irattare and its derivatives see 
the Introduction (49). 
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ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God”?'^ And 
that the noun “word” may not lose its worth in your eyes in the 
usual practice of everyday words, “And the Word was God.” 
This Word is the self-sameness* about which we spoke at great 
length yesterday. And may God grant that hy speaking, even 
at such length, we may have brought something to your hearts. 
“In the beginning was the Word.” He^ is the self-sameness; he 
is in the same manner. As he is, so he always is. He cannot be 
changed; that is, he is.* And he said this, his name, to his ser¬ 
vant Moses: “1 am who am” and “He who is, sent me.”* 

( 2 ) Who then will grasp this since you see that all mortal 
things are changeable, since you see that not only are bodies 
varied in their characteristics,’ by birth, by growth, by decline, 
and by death, but also souls themselves are stretched and torn 
asunder by the inlluence of diverse inclinations, since you see 

2 Jn 11 . 

3. The Latin has idipsum, but i n this Tractate Augustine gives it a very spe¬ 
cial meaning as I have tried tu indicate by my translation. His explanation 
here is very brief and obscure to the reader who has not seen En in Ps 
121 -5—6; this is the homily which he delivered “yesterday” and it is the only 
place in his writings where he explains this idipsum. Since his congregation 
had already heard the enarratio, there was no need to repeat the lengthy dis¬ 
cussion which is given therein. There he explains this idea, in part, as follows; 
“What is ‘the self-sameness’? That which is always in the same manner; that 
which is not now one thing, now another. What then is ‘the self-sameness’ 
except that which is? What is that which is? That which is eternal. For what is 
always now in one way, and now in another way, is not, because it does not 
abide; it does not wholly not exist, but it does not exist in the highest degree. 
And what is that which is except he who, when he was sending Moses, said to 
him, ‘I am who am’? What is this except he who, when his servant said, ‘Lo, 
you are sending me. If the people should say to me, “Who has sent you?” 
what shall I say to them?’ He did not want his name said other than ‘I am who 
am,’ and he went on and said, ‘ Thus shall you say to the children of Israel, 
“He who is has sent me to you.”’ See, ‘the self-sameness’: ‘1 am who am. He 
who is has sent me to you.’” {En in Ps 121.5.11—22, ((uoting Ex 3.13—14, 
(CCL 40.1805).) See Berrouard, Homelies i—xvi, 845-848.J. Sweetnam, in “A 
Note on In Idipsum in St. Augustine,” Modem Schoolman 30 (1952—53) 328— 
331, shows the Neo-Platonic concept that Augustine gives this word but does 
not suggest an English e<|uivalent. 

4. Cf. Tractate 1.8, note 25. 

5. Some manuscripts and some editions read, “that is, he is God.” 

6. C;f. Ex 3.14. GGD and NAB both read: “I am sent me.” 

7. The Latin word qualitates may have a philosophic sense here, “i|ualities” 
or “properties.” 
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that men can both gain wisdom if they draw near to its light 
and heat and can lose wisdom if they withdraw from it be¬ 
cause of an evil influence? Therefore since you see that all 
these things are changeable, what is that which is except that 
which transcends all things which are in such a way that they 
are not? 

(3) Who, then, can grasp this? Or, in whatever way someone 
has exerted the powers of his mind to touch that which is, in 
whatever way he can, who can attain that which he has some¬ 
how or other touched with his mind? For it is as though one 
could see his homeland from afar, and a sea lay in between; 
he sees where to go but has not the means to go. So we wish to 
reach that stability of ours where that which is is because this 
alone always is just as it is; [but] the sea of this world lies in 
between where we are going, even though we already see 
where we are going. But many do not even see where they are 
to go. 

(4) And so, that there might be also a way by which we 
might go, he came from him to whom* we desired to go. And 
what has he done? He has provided the wood by which we 
may cross the sea. For no one can cross the sea of this world 
unless carried by the cross of Christ. And even the man with 
poor eyesight sometimes embraces this cross. And he who 
does not see from afar where to go, let him not depart from 
that [cross], and it will lead him over. 

3. Therefore, my brothers, I would implant this in your 
hearts: if you wish to live in a devout and Christian way, ad¬ 
here to Christ according to that which he became for us, so 
that you may reach him according to that which he is and ac¬ 
cording to that which he was. He came to us that he might 
become this for us; for he became for us this upon which the 
weak may be carried and may cross the sea of the world and 
reach their homeland where there will be no need of a ship 
because no sea is crossed. It is better, then, not to see with the 

8. The Latin text reads venit inde ad quern, hide in Cihrislian Latin fie- 
quently carries a personal connotation as translated here. The phrase could 
mean, however, “He came from the place to which . . 
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mind that which is and nevertheless not to depart f rom the 
cross of Christ, than to see it with the mind and to despise 
the cross of Christ. Beyond this it is good, indeed best, if it can 
be done, that a person both sees where he must go and holds 
fast the means by which he is to be conveyed. 

(2) They were able to do this, the mighty minds of the 
mountains; they have been called mountains whom the light 
of justice especially illumines.'' d'hey were able; and they saw 
that which he is. For John saw and said, “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.”'" I’hey saw this; and that they might reach that which 
they saw from afar, they did not depart from the cross of 
Christ and they did not despise Christ’s lowliness. Fhe little 
ones, 1 assure you, who cannot understand this, yet depart 
not from the cross and passion and resurrection of Christ, are 
guided to that which they do not see in the very same ship in 
which those who do see also arrive. 

4. But truly there have been some philosophers of this 
world" and they have sought the creator through creation. 
For he can be found through creation as the Apostle clearly 
states: “For the invisible things of him are clearly seen from 
the attributes of the world, being understood by the things 
that are made. His eternal power also and divinity, so that they 
are inexcusable.” And he continues, “Because that when they 
knew God”—he did not say, because that they did not know, 
but “Because that when they knew God, they have not glori- 
hed him as God or given thanks, but became vain in their 
thoughts, and their ftxdish heart was darkened.” Darkened in 
what way? He continues and says more openly, “For profess¬ 
ing themselves to be wise, they became fools.”"' They saw 
where they had to come; but, ungrateful to him who granted 

g. Of. Tractate i.z ff. 10. Jn i.i. 

11. The Neo-Platonic philosophers are meant. For a gMcl brief treatment 
of their influence on Augustine's thought see (iilson, 197— zog, and Portalie, 
95-104. Berrouard, Homilies I—XVI 850—85Z, gives an excellent account of 
how the Neo-Platonists came so close to the C^hristian concept of (iod and yet 
fell short of the ultimate truth through their humanistic pride. 

iz. Rom i.zo—zz. 
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lo them what they saw, they wanted to attribute to themselves 
what they saw. And having become proud, they lost what they 
saw and were turned from it to idols and images and to the 
cults of the demons to adore creation and to despise the 
creator. 

(2) But these [philosophers] were already crushed and they 
did these things; however they became proud that they might 
be crushed. However in their pride they said that they were 
wise. These, then, about whom [the Apostle] said, “Who when 
they knew G(xi,” saw what John is saying, that all things were 
made through the Word of God. For these ideas are also 
found in the books of the philosophers, and also that God has 
an only begotten Son through whom all things exist. 

(3) They could see that which is, but they saw f rom af ar. 
They did not wish to hold f ast to the lowliness of Ghrist, a ship 
in which they might arrive saf ely at that which they could see 
f rom af ar. And in their eyes the cross of Ghrist seemed sor¬ 
did. A sea must be crossed, and do you despise the wood? Oh! 
Proud wisdom! You ridicule the crucihed Ghrist, and he is the 
very one whom you have seen f rom afar. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God.”'* But why was he 
crucihed? Because the wood of his lowliness was necessary for 
you. For you had swollen with pride and had been cast forth 
far from that homeland; and the way has been washed out by 
the waves of this world, and there is no way by which you can 
cross over to the homeland unless you are carried by the 
wood. Ungrateful man, do you ridicule him who has come to 
you that you may return? He himself became the way, and this 
through the sea. For this reason he walked on the sea'^ that he 
might show that there is a way on the sea. But you, who can¬ 
not in any way yourself walk on the sea, be carried by the ship, 
be carried by the wood! 

(4) Believe in the crucified one, and you will be able to ar¬ 
rive. For your sake he was crucihed, that he might teach hu¬ 
mility and because if he were to come as God, he would not be 

13. f;f. Jn 1.1. 

1.^. (;f. Ml 1.^ 22—23: Mk 6.45-31:411 6.16—21. 
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recognized. For if he were to come as Ciod, he would not come 
to those who could not see God. For he neither comes nor de¬ 
parts according to that which G<xl is, since he is present every¬ 
where and is confined by no place. But according to what did 
he come? According to that which appeared as man. 

5. Because, then, he was man in such a way that God lay 
hidden in him, there was sent bef ore him a great man through 
whose witness he might be found to be more than man. And 
who is this? “I'here was a man.” And how could this man 
speak the truth about G»< 1 ? “Sent from God.” What was he 
called? “Whose name was John.” Why did he come? ‘“Fhis 
man came for a witness, to give witness concerning the light, 
that all might believe through him.” What kind of man was 
this who was to give witness concerning the light? Something 
great was this John, immense merit, great grace, great emi¬ 
nence! Admire him! Yes, certainly, admire him, but as a moun¬ 
tain. For a mountain is in darkness unless it is clothed in light. 
'Fherefore, admire John, but only to the extent that you hear 
what follows: “He was not himself the light.” Lest when you 
take the mountain to be light, you suffer shipwreck on the 
mountain and do not hnd consolation.'* 

(2) But what should you admire? 'Fhe mountain as a moun¬ 
tain. But raise yourself up to him who gives light to the moun¬ 
tain which was itself raised up for this purpose, that it might 
first receive the rays and report them to your eyes. I'hus “he 
was not himself the light.” 

6. Why then did he come? “d'o give witness concerning the 
light.” Why this? “d'hat all might believe through him.” And 
to what light was he to give witness, “ft was the true light.” 
Why has “true” been added? Because an enlightened man is 
also called a light; but the true light is that which enlightens. 
For example, our eyes are also called lights;'® and yet, unless a 
lamp be lit during the night or the sun come out during the 
day, these lights are open for no good reason. So then John, 
too, was a light, but not the true light, because, not enlight- 

15. Cr. Tractmie 1.3. 

ifi. The connotation “eye” for “light” is very common in Latin and le.ss 
freiluent in Greek. It has no English eifuivalent. 
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ened, [he was] darkness, but by enlightenment he became a 
light. 

(2) Indeed, if he were not enlightened, he was darkness, 
like all the irreligious people, to whom, once they believed, 
the Apostle said, “You were once darkness.”'’ Now, however, 
since they had believed, what did he say? “But now, however, 
light in the Lord.” If he did not add “in the Lord,” we would 
not understand. “Light in the Lord,” he said; you were dark¬ 
ness but not in the Lord. “For you were once darkness.” There 
he did not add, in the Lord. Therefore darkness in your¬ 
selves, “light in the Lord.” So, too, “that man was not the light, 
but to give witness concerning the light.” 

7. But where is the light itself? “It was the true light which 
enlightens every man who comes into this world.”'" If every 
man who comes, then John too. He himself, then, enlightened 
him by whom he wished himself to be pointed out. My be¬ 
loved people, exercise your understanding; for he came to 
weak minds, to wounded hearts, to the vision of bleary-eyed 
souls. He had come for this reason. 

(2) And how could the soul see what exists in perfection? In 
the very same way as often the sun, which we cannot see with 
our eyes, is known to have arisen through some irradiated 
body. For even those who have injured eyes are able to see a 
wall which has been clearly and brightly lighted up by the 
sun; or they are able to see a mountain or a tree or anything 
of the sort. And through that irradiated object the rising of 
the sun is shown to them even though they still have in¬ 
sufficient sharpness of eye to see it. So, then, all those to 
whom Christ had come were less able to see him; he shed his 
rays upon John; and through him who proclaimed that he 
was irradiated and enlightened, and not the one who irradi¬ 
ated or enlightened, he who enlightens was known, he who 
hlls was known. And who is he? “He who enlightens every 
man who comes into the world,” he says. 

(3) For if man had not departed from that light, he would 


7. Eph 5.8. 


18. Cf. Traclale i.i8,nole42. 
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not have to be enlightened; but he must be enlightened here 
precisely because he departed from that light whereby man¬ 
kind could always have been enlightened. 

8. What then? if he came here, where was he? “He was in 
this world.” He both was here and he came here. He was here 
by his divinity; he came here by his flesh because when he 
came here by his divinity, he could not be seen by the stupid 
and the blind and the unjust. The unjust themselves are the 
darkness about which it has been said, “The light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it.”‘* 

(2) Look, he is here even now, and he was here, and he is 
always here; and he never departs, he departs nowhere. It is 
essential that you have a vantage point from which to see that 
he never departs from you. It is essential that you do not de¬ 
part from him who retreats nowhere. It is essential that you 
not desert, and you will not be deserted. Do not fall and the 
sun will not set for you.'^" If you have caused your fall, he 
causes his setting for you; but if you stand upright, he is 
present to you. 

(3) But you have not stood upright: recall from where you 
have fallen, from where he who fell before you cast you down. 
For he cast you down not by force, not by compulsion, but by 
your own will. For if you did not consent to evil, you would 
stand upright, you would remain enlightened. Now, however, 
because you have already fallen from where that light can be 
seen, and have been wounded in your heart, there has come 
to you such a one as you might be able to see; and he has 
shown himself as man in such a way that he sought witness 
from man. From man God seeks witness, and God has man as 
witness. God has man as witness, but for man’s sake—so weak 
are we! 

(4) We seek the day with a lamp! For John himself was called 

19. Jn 1.5. 

20. The Latin metaphor contains a play on words that is untranslatable; 
Latin eadere, "to fall,” and occidere, “to fall down,” or, for heavenly bodies, “to 
set,” and the derivative nouns, emus and occasus. The enlightening God never 
stops shining on men; but a per.son's sin blocks out that light and, so to speak, 
God the sun .sets on that person who then is darkness and not light. 
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a lamp when the Lord said, “He was a burning and a shining 
lamp; and you were willing for a time to rejoice in his light, 
liut I have a greater testimony than that of John.”'' 

g. Thus he showed that it was for the sake of men that he 
wanted himself to be clearly revealed to the faith of the believ¬ 
ers by his lamp, so that his enemies might be confounded by 
the same lamp. For they were his enemies who tempted him 
and said, ‘“Tell us, by what authority d«) you do these things?’ 
He said, ‘I also will ask you one word. Tell me, the baptism of 
John, from where is it? Fntm heaven, or from men?’ And they 
were disturbed and said among themselves. ‘If we shall say 
from heaven, he will say to us, “Why then did you not believe 
him?” ’” (For that man had given witness to Christ and had 
said, “I am not the Christ, but he is.”)"'' “‘But if we shall say, 
from men, we fear the people lest they stone us, for they held 
John as a prophet.’Fearing a stoning, but fearing more an 
admission of the truth, they answered the truth with a lie: 
“and iniquity has lied t«) itself.”"’ For they said, “We know not.” 

(2) And, because they had shut themselves up against him, 
by asserting that they did not know what they knew, the Lord 
did not open up to them because they did not knock. For it 
has been said, “Knock and it will be opened to you.”“ But 
they not only had not knocked that it might be opened, but by 
their denial they barricaded the door itself against them¬ 
selves. And the l.ord said to them, “Neither do I tell you 
by what authority I do these things.”"" And they were con¬ 
founded through John, and in them was fulfilled the proph¬ 
ecy, “I have prepared a lamp for my Christ; his enemies I will 
clothe with confusion.”"" 

10. “He was in the world, and the world was made through 
him.” Do not imagine that he was in the world in such a way as 
the earth is in the world, the sky is in the world, the sun, the 

21. Cf.Jn 5.35-36. !22. t:f,Jn i.2oan(l27. 

23. Cl. Ml 2 1.23—27; Mk 1 1.28-33; 6k 20.2—8. 

24. Cf.Ps 26.12. 25. Cf. Ml 7.7. 

26. Cf. Ml 2 1.27; Mk 11.29; Lk 20.8. 

27. Cf. Ps 131.17 — 18. 
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moon, and the stars are in the world, trees, cattle, and men 
are in the world. He was not in the world in such a way. But 
how was he? As the master builder who governs what he has 
made. For he did not make it in the way a craftsman makes a 
chest. The chest which he makes is external to him; and when 
it is constructed, it has been situated in another place. And 
however nearby he is, he who is constructing it sits in another 
place and is external to that which he is constructing. 

(2) But God constructs while infused in the world. He con¬ 
structs while situated everywhere. He does not withdraw from 
anywhere; he does not direct the structure which he con¬ 
structs as someone on the outside. By the presence of his maj¬ 
esty he makes what he makes; by his own presence he governs 
what he has made. He was, then, in the world as the one 
through whom the world was made. For “the world was made 
through him, and the world knew him not.” 

11. What does it mean, “The world was made through 
him”? The sky, the earth, the sea, and all the things which are 
in them, are called the world. The second time in another 
sense the lovers of the world are called the world. 

(2) “The world was made through him, and the world knew 
him not.” Did the skies not know their creator? Or did the an¬ 
gels not know their creator, or did the stars not know their 
creator whom the demons acknowledge? All things every¬ 
where bore witness. But who did not know? Those who are 
called the world from their love of the world. For in the act of 
loving we dwell with our heart. But because of their loving 
they deserved to be called the same [name] as that [place] 
where they were dwelling. As we say “that house is bad” or 
“that house is good.” We do not blame the walls in that house 
which we call bad, nor do we praise the walls in that which we 
call g(X}d. Rather by a bad house, [we mean] bad inhabitants, 
and by a good house, good inhabitants. So, too, [we call those] 
the world who live in the world by loving it. Who are they? 
Those who love the world; for they live in the world with their 
heart. For those who do not love the world abide in the world 
in the flesh; but in their heart they dwell in heaven, as the 
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Apostle says, “But our conversation is in heaven.I'here- 
fore, “the world was made through him, and the world knew 
him not.” 

12. “He came unto his own”—because all those things were 
made through him—“and his own^'' received him not.” Who 
are they? Human beings whom he made. The Jews whom he 
esteemed at first to be above all nations; for the other nations 
adored idols and served demons, but that people had been 
born of the seed of Abraham and were themselves especially 
his own since they were related to him through the flesh 
which he deigned to assume. “He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.” Did they receive him not at all? Did no 
one receive him? Was no one therefore saved? For no one will 
be saved except him who shall have received Christ when he 
comes. 

13, But the gospel added, “But as many as received him.” 
What did he offer them? Great favor! Great mercy! He was 
born the only one and he did not want to remain the only one. 
Many men in advanced age, when they have not had sons, 
adopt them and by will they do what they could not by nature. 
Men do this. But if someone should have an only son, he re¬ 
joices the more in him because he alone will possess every¬ 
thing and will have no one who would divide the inheritance 
with him, so that he may be lef t poorer. With God it is not so. 
Into this world he sent the same only Son whom he had begot¬ 
ten and through whom he had created all things in order that 
he might not be the only one but might have adopted brothers. 

(2) For we were not born from God as was that only begot¬ 
ten, but were adopted through his“ grace. For that only be¬ 
gotten came to loose our sins, sins with which we were en- 


28. Phil 3.20. A. Blaise, Dktiannmire latin-franfoh drs auteurs chreiiens 
(Turnhoul, 1954), 219, suggests “our city” or “our life” for Douay’s “our 
conversation.” 

29. “His own” is first suMproprim, the neuter plural, and thensui, the ma.s- 
culine plural. 

30. The i.atin text reads per grmtimm ipsius. Ipsim, “his,” is rather am¬ 
biguous; it could refer to God or, in light of the next sentence, to the only 
begotten. 
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tangled so that he could not adopt us on account of their 
impediment. He himself loosed those whom he wanted to 
make his brothers and he made them coheirs. For so says the 
Apostle, “but if a son, an heir also through God.”^‘ And again, 
“heirs indeed of God but coheirs of Ghrist.”-'^ He was not 
af raid to have coheirs; for his inheritance does not become 
meager if many shall possess it. In fact, when he possesses, 
they themselves become his inheritance and he in turn be¬ 
comes their inheritance. 

(3) Hear how they become his inheritance: “The Lord has 
said to me, ‘You are my son; this day have I begotten you. Ask 
of me and I will give you the nations for your inheritance.’”’^ 
And he, how does he become their inheritance? In the Psalm 
it says, “The Lord is the portion of my inheritance and of my 
cup.”’^ Let us possess him and let him possess us. Let him pos¬ 
sess us, as the Lord; let us possess him as salvation; let us pos¬ 
sess him as light. 

(4) What, then, did he give to those who received him? “He 
gave power to be made the sons of God to these who believe in 
his name,” so that they may hold onto the wood and cross 
the sea. 

14. And how are they born? They are born, of course, be¬ 
cause they become sons of God and brothers of Ghrist. For if 
they are not born, how can they become sons? But sons of 
men are born of flesh and blood, of the will of man, and of 
the embrace of wedlock. But they, how are they born to him 
“Who are not of bloods,” as if of male and female? 

(2) “Bloods” is not L^tin, but because in Greek it is put into 
the plural, the translator preferred to put it so and, as it were, 
to use improper Latin according to the grammarians, but 
nonetheless to set forth the truth according to the ability of 
weak men to hear. For if he were to say “blood” in the singular 
number, he would not express what he intended; for men 
are born of the bloods of male and f emale. Let us say it, then, 

31. Gal 4.7. 32. Rom 8.17. 

33. Gf. Ps 2.7—8. Douay has “gentiles” rather than “nations.” 

34. Gf. Ps 15.5. 
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and not fear the rods“ of the grammar teachers, provided, 
nevertheless, that we reach a solid and more certain truth. He 
who understands^'’ hnds fault, ungrateful because he has 
understood. 

(3) “Not of bloods, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man.” He put “flesh” for “f emale” because, when she had 
been made f rom his rib, Adam said, “This now is bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh,and the Apostle says, “he who 
loves his wif e loves himself . For no one ever hates his own 
flesh.”*" Therefore “flesh” is put for “wife,” just as also some¬ 
times “spirit” is put for “husband.”*' Why? Because the latter 
governs, the former is governed; the latter ought to rule, the 
former to serve. For when the flesh commands and the spirit 
serves, the house is awry. What is worse than a house where 
the woman has absolute authority over the man? But upright 
is the house where the man commands, the woman obeys. 
Upright, therefore, is mankind itself when the spirit com¬ 
mands, the flesh serves. 

15. These, then, “were born not of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” But that men might be born 
of God, God was h rst born from among them. For Ghrist is 
God, and Ghrist was born from among men. Indeed, he sought 
on earth only a mother since he already had a f ather in heaven. 
He was born of God, that we might be made through him; 
and he wasborn of a woman, that we might be remade through 

35. The Roman mmgister and the grammaticus often inllicted corporal 
punishment upon remiss students; the plagosm Orbilim who taught Horace 
(Ep. 2.1.70) is the most famous example. See also Quintilian, 1.3.16-17. 
Augustine had firsthand experience with such teachers; see Confeaiam 
1.14.23.18 and 19.30.21 (fXX 27.13 and 17). 

36. The CCL text has the future, “will understand.” The Migne text, PL 
35.1395, which duplicates the famous Maurist text, has the present tense as 
I have translated. Since (XX offers no alternative reading and there are 
frequent misprints in the (XX edition, I have chosen to keep the present 
tense here. 

37. (X. (Jn 2.23. 

38. (X. Eph 5.28-29. 

39. See, e.g., Trocfate 15.19: “. . . you are thinking alxiut the flesh ... I am 
speaking to the spirit. Your understanding is absent, ‘(iail your husband.”' 
(Jn 4.16.) 
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him.Do not wonder, then, O man, that you are made a son 
through grace, that you are horn of Ood according to his 
Word. The Word himself wished hrst to be horn of man, that 
you might be born saf ely of (iod, and that you might say to 
yourself, “It was not without reason that Ood willed to be 
born of man, but because he thought me of some importance, 
so that he should make me immortal and should himself be 
born into mortal life f or me.” 

(u) So when [the gospel] had said, “of (iod were Imrn,” in 
order that, as it were, we might not be astonished and ter¬ 
rified at a grace so great that it might seem unbelievable to us 
that men were born ofOod, as if relieving you of anxiety, [the 
gospel] says, “and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us.” Why then are you astonished that men are born of Ood? 
Notice that (iod himself was born of men: “And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

16. Indeed, because “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us,” by the nativity itself he made a salve by which the 
eyes of our heart may be wiped clean and we may be able to 
see his majesty through his lowliness.^' Thus “the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” He healed our eyes. And 
what follows? “And we saw his glory.” 

(a) His glory no one could see unless he were healed by the 
lowliness of his flesh. Why could we not see? (Concentrate, my 
beloved people, and see what I am saying. Dust, so to speak, 
had forcibly entered man’s eye; earth had entered it, had in¬ 
jured the eye, and it could not see the light. That injured eye 
is anointed; it was injured by earth, and earth is put there that 
it may be healed. For all salves and medicines are nothing but 
[compounds] of earth. You have been blinded by dust, you are 
healed by dust; thus the flesh had blinded you, flesh heals 
you. For the soul had become carnal by assenting to carnal 
passions; f rom that the eye of the heart had been blinded. 
“The Word was made flesh.” I’hat physician'*'^ made a salve for 

40. Cf. Tractale 1.12. 

41. Many codices read per tins humanitatem, “ihrough his humanily.” 

42. This title of Christ was widely used among the Fathers, particularly in 
Africa, and is a favorite of Augustine. See the fine note in Berrouard, Hrnne- 
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you. And because he came in such a way that by his flesh he 
might extinguish the faults of the flesh and by his death he 
might kill death, it was there! ore eff ected in you that, because 
“the Word was made flesh,” you could say, “And we saw his 
glory.” What sort of glory? Such as he became as the Son of 
Man? That was his lowliness, not his glory. But where has 
man’s eyesight, healed through flesh, been guided? “We saw,” 
it says, “his glory, the glory as it were of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

(3) We shall discuss grace and truth more fully in another 
passage in the same gospel, if the Lord will deign to grant it. 
Now let these words suffice; grow strong in Christ, be strength¬ 
ened in the faith, and be watchful in good works. Do not de¬ 
part f rom the wood by which you can cross the sea. 

ties I-XVI, 8154-855, and ihe thorough study of the title in R. Arltesmatin, 
“The (loncept of ‘Ohristus Medicus’ in St. Augustine," rTtuiilio 10 (1954) 
1—28. Ohrist as healer is a particularly important concept for Augustine in 
these TrMflates to provide a thorough understanding ol the meaning of the 
Incarnation in the life of man. See R. Hardy, 112—1 16. See also, Poque, l.e 
Umgage, 1.176-177, 186—187. 
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On John i .1^ — 18 


E HAVE UNDERTAKEN in the Lord’s name and we have 
promised you,' beloved people, to discuss the grace 
and truth of God, filled with which the only begotten 
Son, our Lord and Savior,Jesus (Christ, appeared to his saints. 
[We shall also indicate that this subject] must be considered 
apart f rom the Old Testament since it is a matter proper to 
the New Testament. Pay attention, therefore, and concen¬ 
trate, both that God may grant as much as I can grasp and 
that you may hear as much as you can grasp. 

(1;) For it will be lef t [to you[ that, if the birds do not take 
away the seed which is scattered in your hearts,'*' and the 
thorns do not choke it, and the heat does not scorch it, and if 
it is tended by the rain of daily exhortations and your good 
thoughts s» that the same thing happens in your heart which 
happens in a field by the use of h«cs, namely that the clod is 
broken and the seed is covered and enabled to sprout, you 
may bring forth the sort of fruit in which the farmer rejoices 
and delights. 

(3) But, if in return for good seed and for good rain, we 
bring forth not f ruit but thorns, neither will the seed stand 
accused nor will the rain be at fault; but f or the thorns the fire 
that they deserve is being readied. 

2. We are (Christian men, and I do not think, beloved people, 
that 1 need to try f or very long to persuade you of this. And if 



1. At the end of Tractate a and in En in T.s 123. As la; Landais, 22—23, 
clearly shown, EninPs 122 and 123 intervened between Tractates 2 and 3; 
hence the interval between the two sennons make-S this a more appropriate 
remark. 

2. (if. Mt i3.3~‘23. 


7.5 
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(>hrislians, then necessarily, by the very name, men belonging 
to (’.hrist. We should carry his sign upon our foreheads; and 
we do not blush about this if we also carry it in ou r hearts. His 
sign is his lowliness. It was through a star that the Magi knew 
him,'' and this sign was given from the Lord, a heavenly and 
bright sign; but he did not wish the star to be his sign on the 
f oreheads of the f aithf ul, rather his cross. ' He was glorihed by 
that by which he was made low; he raised up the lowly by that 
to which, when he was made low, he descended. We belong 
theref ore to the gospel, we belong to the New Testament. 

(2) “The Law was given through Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” We question the Apostle and he says to 
us that we are not under the Law, but under grace." There¬ 
fore “He sent his son, made of a woman, made under the Law, 
that he might redeem those who were under the Law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.”® See, this is why Christ 
came: that he might redeem those who were under the Law, 
and that we may no longer be under the Law, but under 
grace. 

(3) Who then gave the Law? He gave the Law wh«) also gave 
grace.’ B ut he sent the l.aw through a servant; he himself de¬ 
scended with grace. 

(4) And how had men been made under the Law? By not 
fulfilling the Law. For he who fulfills the Law is not under the 
l^w but with the l.aw. He who is under the Law, however, is 
not lifted up, but pressed down by the Law. And thus the Law 
makes all men who have been placed under the Law guilty. 


3. Cf. Ml 2.2. 

4. H. Rondel, “La croix sur le from,” RSR 42 (1954) 388-394, makes a 
slrong case lhal among ihe Norlh African (;hrislians, if nol elsewhere, al leasl 
some persons wore a visible cross, perhaps painled or laloaed, on iheir fore¬ 
heads as a sign of iheir (;hrislianily. There are several olher places in ihese 
Traetates where “ihe sign of ihe cross” seems to have this meaning: Tractates 
11,3 and 4, 36.4, 43.9, 50.2, 53.13, 55-1, and 117.3. See also Berrouard, 
Hortielies I—XVI, 210-2 11. 

5. f:f. Rom 6.14. 6. Cf. Gal 4.4—5. 

7. This is likely directed al the Manichaeans who held that the Old Tes¬ 
tament was the revelation nol of the true fkid but of Satan. See DccTet, 
123-124. 
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And it is over their head for the purpose of showing their 
sins, not taking them away. The Law, then, orders; the giver of 
the Law takes pity in that which the Law orders. Men, attempt¬ 
ing by their own strength to f uffilf what was commanded by 
the Law, feli by their rash and headfong presumption. They 
are not with the Law but have become guilty under the Law. 
And because they were unable to f ulfill the Law by their own 
strength, having become guilty under the Law, they implored 
the help of a liberator. And culpability under the Law made 
the proud sick. The sickness of the proud became the confes¬ 
sion of the humble. Now the sick confess that they are sick. 
Let the physician come and heal the sick. 

3. The physician. Who? Our Lord Jesus (Christ. Who [is] 
our Lord Jesus (Christ? He who was seen even by those by 
whom he was crucified. He who was seized, beaten with fists, 
whipped, besmeared with spittle, crowned with thorns, hung 
upon a cross, deprived of life, wounded by a spear, taken 
down f rom the cross, interred in a tomb. That same one [is] 
our Lord Jesus (Christ. He is manifestly the same one, and 
he is the complete physician of our wounds, that crucified 
one against whom insult was hurled, at whom, when he was 
hanging, his persecutors shook their heads and said, “If he is 
the Son of G«d, let him come down f rom the cross.”" He 
is our complete physician, he, manifestly. 

(1;) Well then, why didn’t he show his insulters that he was 
the Son of God, so that, if he allowed himself to be raised up 
on the cross, at least then, when they said, “If he is the Son of 
God, let him come down from the cross,” he would come down 
and show them that he was truly the Son of God whom they 
had dared to mock? He did not want to. Why didn’t he? Was it 
l)ecause he could not? Obviously he could. For what is greater, 
to come down from a cross or to rise up from the tomb? 

(3) But he endured the insulters; for the cross was taken up 
not as a demonstration of power but as an example of suffer¬ 
ing. There he cured your wounds where so long he endured 
his own; there he healed you of eternal death where he 


s. c;r. Ml zy./jo. 
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deigned to die a temporal death. And did he die, or was it that 
death died in him?’’ What kind of death |was] it that killed 
death? 

4. And yet is it our Lor«l Jesus C^hrist, himself , the whole of 
him, who was seen and held and crucified? This isn’t his whole 
self , is it? He himself it certainly is, but the whole is not that 
which the jews saw. This is not the whole C^hrist. And what is? 
“In the beginning was the Word.” In what beginning? “And 
the Word was with Ood.” And what sort of Word? “And the 
Word was Ood.”"’ Was this Word perchance made by (iod? 
No. for, “He was in the beginning with (iod.” What then? Are 
the other things which (iod made not like the Word? No, be¬ 
cause “all things were made through him, and without him 
was made nothing.”" How were all things made through 
him? Because “what was made, in him was lif e,”'^ and before 
it was made, there was lif e. What was made is not lif e; but in 
his creative knowledge," that is, in the wisdom ofOod, bef ore 
it was made, there was lif e. What was made passed away; what 
is in wisdom cannot pass away. What was made, theref ore, was 
life in him. And what sort of life? For the soul, too, is the life 
of the body; our body has its own life, and when it has lost it, 
there is the death of the body. 

(2) Was that lif e, then, of this sort? No, but “the lif e was the 
light of men.”" Was it the light of cattle? k'or this light is the 
light of both men and cattle. There is a certain light of men. 
Let us see how men differ from cattle, and then we shall 
understand what the light of men is. You do not diff er f rom 
an animal, except in intellect; don’t boast about anything else. 
Do you have conhdence in your strength? You are sui passed 
by wild animals. Do you have confidence in your speed? You 
are surpassed by flies. Do you have conf idence in your beauty? 
How great beauty is there in the feathers of the peacock? How 
then are you better? From the image of (Jod! Where is the im¬ 
age of (lod? I n the mind, in the intellect. 

(3) I f therefore you are better than an animal precisely be- 


Q. Cf. Hos I'J.M. 
i I. Cf. Jn 1.3. 

13. Cf. Trmctate 1.17 and note 40. 


10. Jn i.i. 

12. Cf. Jn 1.3-4. 
14. Cf. Jn 1.4. 
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cause you have a mind with which you may understand what 
the animal cannot understand, and, in f act, therein a man be¬ 
cause you are better than a cow, the light of men is the light of 
minds. The light of minds is above minds and transcends all 
minds. 'This was that lif e through which all things were made. 

5. Where was it? it was here.''* Or was it with the Father and 
not here? Or (what is truer) was it both with the Father and 
here? If, then, it was here, why was it not seen? Because “the 
light shines in the darkness, and the darkness did not compre¬ 
hend it.” "* Oh men, don’t be darkness, don’t be unbelievers, un¬ 
just, wicked, grasping, greedy, lovers of the world; for these 
are the darkness. 'The light is not absent, but you are absent 
from the light. A blind man in the sun has the sun present, 
but he is himself absent from the sun.’’ Do not, then, be 
darkness. 

(1;) For perhaps this is the grace about which 1 am going to 
speak, that we may no longer be darkness and the Apostle 
may say to us, “For you were once darkness, but now light in 
the I^^rd.”"* Therefore, because the light of men, that is, the 
light of minds, was not seen, there was need that a man give 
witness about the light, not indeed a man of darkness, but one 
already enlightened. Yet he himself , because he was enlight¬ 
ened, was not the light, but “to give witness concerning the 
light.” For “he was not himself the light.” 

(3) And what was the light? “it was the true light which en¬ 
lightens every man who comes into this world.” And where 
was this [light]? “He was in the world.” And how “was he in 
the world”? Is this light also in the world in the same way as 
this light of the sun, of the moon, of lamps? No, for “the 
world was made through him, and the world knew him not.”'^ 
That is, “the light shines in the darkness, and the darkness 
grasped it not.” 

(4) For the world is darkness because the lovers*"' of the 

I 5. Some editors lake this to be a question: “Was it here?" 

16. t:f. |n 1.5. 17. Ci.Traclale 1.19. 

18. Cf. Eph 5.8. 19. CT. )n 1.7-10. 

20. The translation of ihe various words for “love,” avmr, dileclto, and 
caritas, and their cognates, presents a difficult problem since the English Ian- 
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world [are] the world.For has not creation acknowledged its 
creator? The hrmament gave witness f rom a star.^^ The sea 
gave witness; it carried the Lord when he walked.^* The winds 
gave witness; they quieted at his command.'*' The earth gave 
witness; it trembled when he was crucihed.**" If all these gave 
witness, how did the world know him not, except that the 
world is the lovers of the world, those who dwell in the world 
with their heart? And the world is wicked because the inhabi¬ 
tants of the world are wicked, just as a house is wicked, not its 
walls, but its inhabitants. 

6 . “He came unto his own,” that is, he came to those things 
which belong to him.'*® “And his own received him not.” What 
hope is there then, except that “as many as received him he 
gave them power to be made the sons of God”? If they are 
made sons, they are born. If they are born, how are they 
born? Not of flesh, “not of bloods,**’ nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man; but they were born of God.”**** Let them 
rejoic e then, that they were born of God. Let them have confi¬ 
dence that they belong to God. Let them receive prcHtf that 
they were born of God. 

(2) “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.”® 
If the Word was not ashamed to be born of man, are men 
ashamed to be born of God? Now because he did this, he 


guage is less precise in designating diirerenl aspects of love. In De Civitale Dei 
14.7, Augustine clearly indicates that in their use in scripture the Latin 
words, amtir, dikctio, and caritas are synonyms, having bvth ameliorative and 
pejorative (from a (;hristian point of view) connotations, although he does 
not discuss coriCcs except to identify it with dilectio. See fXT 48.421 - 423; and 
FOTf; 14.359-361. Even in secular Latin amor may carry a neutral or non- 
sexual connotation. Throughout the translation 1 shall translate all the words 
as simply "love”; any deviations will be footnoted. Here I follow the proce¬ 
dure set down by D. Mosher, Saint Augustine Eighty-Three Questions, FOT(; 
7».66—67, note 6 to Question 35. This identification of the three Latin words 
is supported by Gilson, 311 —312; see also Agaesse, 31—36. 

21. VA.TracMe 2.11. 22. (if. Mt 2.2—10. 

23. (X. Mt 14.25—26. 24. (X. Mt 8.26-27. 

25. Cr. Mt 27.51 (NAB, 27-52). 

26. The distinction lies in the Latin words. The text quoted reads in 
propria venit; Augustine explains propria as sua. See Tractate 2.12, note 29. 

27. (.'.{.Tractate 2.1 ,y. 28. CX.Jn 1.11 — 13. 

29. fX. Jn 1.14. 
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cured | us]; because he cured [us], we see. For this, namely that 
“the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” became a 
medicine for us, so that since we were blinded by earth, we 
might be healed by earth.*’ 

(3) And once healed, what might we see? “And we saw,” it 
says, “his glory, glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.””' 

7. “John bears witness concerning him, and cries out saying, 
‘This was he of whom I said, “He who comes af ter me, was 
made bef ore me.’”” He came af ter me, and he preceded me. 
What does it mean, “He was made before me?” He preceded 
me; not he was made bef ore 1 was made, but, he was placed 
Itefore me, that is, “He was made before me.” Why was he 
made bef ore you although he came after you? “Because he 
was before me.” Before you, O John? What great thing [is it] if 
[he is] bef ore you? It is good that you bear witness to him; 
let us hear him speaking himself : “And bef ore Abraham, I 
am.”” But Abraham, too, was born in the middle of the hu¬ 
man race; [there were] many bef ore him, many after him. 

(n) Hear the words of the Father to the Son: “Before the 
daystar, I begot you.”'” He who was begotten before the 
daystar himself enlightens all. For a certain one who fell was 
called Lucifer;”' he was an angel and became a devil, and 
Scripture said about him, “Lucifer who used to rise in the 


30. VA.TTocUUe 2.16. 

31. t;f. J n 1. 14. The reader should observe that in Tmclale 2.16 Augustine’s 
text has gloriam quasi, “the glory as it were,” but here gloriam lamqitam which I 
have translated “the glory as” to suggest the difference in wording. 

32. Cf. Jn 8.58. 

33. (;r. Ps 109.3. 

34. Lucifer is the Latin word for “daystar.” The Fathers, as early as the 
third century A.D., saw in the words of Jesus in Lk 10.18, “I saw Satan like 
lightning falling from heaven,” an allusion to Is 14.12 which is quoted in this 
sentence in our text, even though the daystar there is a symbol of the King 
ol Babylon and in 2 Pt 1.19 and Rv 22.16 Christ himself is the daystar. A 
g(K)d brief, but thorough, account of this name Lucifer for Satan is given by 
D. Petau, “De Angelis” 3.3.3—4, Bogm*la Thtologica, 9th ed. (Paris. 1866) 
4.76—77. Augustine was aware that the daystar in Is 14.12 was the King of 
Babylon, but he saw the king himself as a Bgure of the devil; see De Civitate 
Bei 11.1 ,>i ((X:L 48.335) and BB('. 3.27 (PL 34.88; and fXT 32.99). 
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morning f ell.”“ Why [is he called] Lucifer? Because, by being 
illuminated, he gave light. But why did he become darkened? 
Because “he stood not in the truth.’”® 

(3) Therefore he was bef ore the daystar, before every il¬ 
luminated being; for he, by whom all who can be illuminated 
are illuminated, must necessarily be bef ore everyone who has 
been illuminated. 

8. Therefore this follows: “And of his fullness we have all 
received.” What have you received? “And grace for grace.” 
For so go the words of the gospel, as compared with Cireek 
copies. It does not say, and of his fullness we have all received, 
grace for grace. But it says as follows: “And of his f ullness we 
have all received, and grace for grace,” that is, we have re¬ 
ceived in such a way that he wanted us to understand that of 
his fullness we have received something, and, in addition, 
grace for grace. For we have received of his fullness, hrst 
grace; and again we have received grace, grace for grace. 

(2) What grace did we receive hrst? Faith. Walking in faith, 
we walk in grace. For how have we merited this? By what pre¬ 
vious merits of ours? Let no one pat himself on the back. Let 
him go back to his conscience, seek out the deepest recess of 
his thoughts, go back over the course of his actions. Let him 
not consider what he is if he is now something, but what 
he was, that he might be something. He will hnd that he was 
worthy of nought but punishment. Therefore, if you were 
worthy of punishment, and there came that one who would 
not punish sins but would f orgive sins, grace was given to you, 
recompense was not paid. 

(3) Why is it called grace? Because it is given gratuitously.^’ 
For you did not buy with previous merits what you received. 
Thus the sinner received this first grace, that his sins were for¬ 
given. What did he merit? Let him ask justice; he finds pun¬ 
ishment. Let him ask mercy; he Hnds grace. But this, too, (iod 

35. Cf. Is 14.12. 36. Cl. Jn 8.44. 

37. Augustine seemingly traces the etymology of gratut, “grace,” to gratis, 
“freely,” “without recompense”; this is erroneous as gratis is an ablatival ad¬ 
verb from gratia. 
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had promised through the Prophets; and so when he came to 
give what he had promised, he gave not only grace but also 
truth. How was truth exhibited? Because what was promised 
was done. 

9. What then is “grace f or grace”? By f aith we first win God’s 
favor; and we who were not worthy to have our sins forgiven, 
from the very fact that, though unworthy, we received so 
great a gift, it is called grace. What is grace? That which is 
given gratuitously. What is “given gratuitously”? That which is 
bestowed, not paid back. I f it was owed, recompense was paid, 
not grace bestowed; but if it was in truth owed, you were a 
good man. If, however, as is true, you were evil but you be¬ 
lieved in him who justifies the ungodly^* (What is “who justi¬ 
fies the ungodly”? He makes a godly man out of an ungodly 
one), consider what was bound to threaten you through the 
Law and what you acquired through grace. 

(u) But having acquired this grace of faith, you will be just 
by faith. “For the just man lives by faith.”* And you will first 
win God’s favor from living by faith. When you have won 
God’s favor from living by faith, you will receive as a reward 
immortality and eternal life. And that is grace. Now for what 
merit do you receive eternal life? For grace. For if faith is 
grace, and if eternal life is, as it were, a recompense for faith, 
God, indeed, seems to pay back eternal life as if it were owed 
(Owed to whom? To the man of faith because he won it by 
faith), but because faith itself is grace, and eternal life is a 
grace for grace. 

1*. Hear Paul the Afxistle acknowledging grace, and after¬ 
wards seeking what was owed. What is the acknowledgment 
of grace in Paul? “Who before was a blasphemer and a per¬ 
secutor, and contumelious,” he says, “but I obtained mercy.”** 
He said that he was unworthy to obtain it, but that he ob¬ 
tained it not by his own merits, but by the mercy of Ck>d. Hear 
him now demanding what is owed, he who had first accepted 


38. (;f. Rom 4.5. 
40. Cf. 1 Tm 1.13. 


39. t;f. Rom 1.17, ciling Hab 2.4. 
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unowed grace. He says, “For lam even now ready to be sacri¬ 
ficed, and the time of my dissolution is at hand. I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the 
faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of jus¬ 
tice.” " Now he demands what is owed, now he exacts what is 
owed. For l(K)k at the following words: “Which the Lord, the 
just judge, will render to me in that day.” '^ Before, that he 
might receive grace, he needed a merciful father; that [he 
might receive) the reward of grace, a just judge. Will he who 
did not condemn the ungodly condemn the f aithful? And yet 
if you think about it correctly, he himself first gave faith by 
which you have won him; for you did not on your own re¬ 
sources win that something might be owed you. Fhererf ore, 
inasmuch as he af terwards bestows the reward of immortality, 
he crowns his own gifts, not your merits. 

(2) Fherefore, my brothers, “of his f ullness we have all re¬ 
ceived.” Of the f ullness of his mercy, of the abundance of his 
goodness we have received. What? The remission of our sins 
that we might be justified by faith. And, in addition, what? 
“And grace for grace,” that is, for this grace in which we live 
by faith we are going to receive another. And yet what else 
except grace? For if I say that this, too, is owed, I consign 
something to myself as if to one to whom it were owed. But 
God crowns the gifts of his mercy i n us, but only if we should 
walk with perseverance in that grace which we first received. 

I I. “For the I^aw was given through Moses,” which held 
them guilty. For what does the Apostle say? “ Fhe Law entered 
in, that sin might abound.”’* This benefitted the proud, that 
sin abounded; for they gave much to themselves, and, as it 
were, consigned much to their own strength. And they were 
unable to fulfill justice unless he who had ordered it were to 
help them. God, wishing to tame their pride, gave the Law, as 
if saying. Look, f ulfill. 

(2) Don’t suppose there is no one to order. He who is to 
order is not missing; rather, he who should fulfill is missing. 


41. 2 Tm 4.6—8. 
43. Cf. Rom 5.20. 


42. t;f. 2 Tm 4.8. 
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12. If, then, he who would fulhll is missing, how does he 
not fulhll? Because he has been born with the transmission of 
sin and death.^' Born of Adam, he came bringing with him 
what was conceived there. The hrst man fell; and all who 
were born of him came bringing from him the concupiscence 
of the flesh. 11 was necessary that another man be born who 
came bringing no concupiscence. A man, and a man; a man 
for death, and a man for life. So says the Apostle, “For indeed 
by a man [came] death, and by a man the resurrection of the 
dead.”^’* By what man death and by what man the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead? Don’t rush! He continues and says, “For as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ all will be made alive.”^*^ Who 
belong to Adam? All who have Iteen born of Adam. Who be¬ 
long to Christ? All who have been born through Christ. Why 
are all in sin? Because no one has been born apart from Adam. 

(2) But that they be born from Adam pertains to necessity; 
coming from condemnation to be born through Christ per¬ 
tains to the will and grace. Men are not compelled to be born 
through Christ. It was not because they willed it that men 
have been born from Adam; nonetheless all who are from 
Adam are sinners with sin. All who are through Christ are jus- 
tihed and just, not in themselves but in him. For in them¬ 
selves, if you should ask, they are born of Adam; in him, if 
you should ask, they are born of Christ. Why? Because that 
man, the head, our Lord Jesus Christ, came not with the 
transmission of sin, though he still came with mortal flesh. 

13. Death was the punishment for sins. In the Lord, it was 
the gift of mercy, not the punishment of sin. For the Lord did 

44. The Latin text has cum traduce. Although Augustine is not discussing 
here the origin of the soul itself, the word tradux suggests a dispute then 
ongoing about this question: whether the soul originated from the human 
souls of the parents by material generation (Traducianism) or from the souls 
of the parents by a spiritual and creative generation (fJenerationism) or 
whether fjod created each human soul individually (Oeationism) or whether 
the soul preexisted the human kody (Preexislentism). Augustine favored the 
generalionist position (Epistula 190.4,15, PL 33.861 -862; CSEL 57.140-141; 
and FOTfi 30.297—280). See P. Bilaniuk, ‘Traducianism,” NCE 14.230, or 
“Traducianism,” ODCfi^ 1389. 

45. Cf. 1 fior 15.21. 

46. Cf. 1 fior 15.22. 
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not have anything because of which he should injustice die. 
He himself said, “Behold, the prince of this world comes, and 
in me he hnds nothing.” Why then do you die? “But that all 
may know that I do my Father’s will, arise, let us go f rom 
here.”^’ He had nothing because of which he should die, and 
he died. You have [something] because of which, and do you 
disdain to die? Deign to suffer according to your merit, with 
equanimity, what he deigned to suffer, that he might free you 
from everlasting death. 

(2) A man, and a man. But the one, only man; the other, 
God and man. The one was a man of sin; the other, of Justice. 
You died in Adam; rise again in Christ. For both^" are due 
to you. Now you have believed in Christ; still you will pay what 
you owe from Adam. But the chain of sin will not hold you 
forever because the temporal death of your Lord has killed 
your eternal death. This is grace, my brothers; this is truth it¬ 
self, since it has been promised and delivered. 

14. This [grace] was not in the Old Testament because the 
Law threatened, it did not succour; it ordered, it did not cure; 
it exposed weakness, it did not take it away. But it made ready 
for that physician who was to come with grace and truth. Just 
as a physician first may send his servant to someone whom 
he wishes to heal that he may find him bound. He was not 
healthy, he was unwilling to be cured; and that he might not 
be cured, he kept insisting that he was healthy. The Law was 
sent; it b*und him. He finds himself guilty and now he shouts 
out from his bonds. 

(2) The Lord comes; he cures with rather bitter and sharp 
medicines. For he says to the sick man, “Bear it.” He says, “En¬ 
dure it.” He says, “Do not love the world. Have patience. 
Let the hre of continence heal you. Let your wounds suffer 
the sword of persecutions.” You were trembling in fear even 
though bound; he was free, that one, and unbound, he drank 
what he gave to you. He suffered first that he might comf ort 
you, as if saying, “What you fear to suffer for yourself, I first 


47. Cf. )n 14.30 31. 

48. i.e., death and resurrection. 
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suiter for you.” This is grace, and a great gratae. Who praises 
it worthily? 

15. I am speaking about (Christ’s lowliness, my brothers. 
Who speaks of (Christ’s majesty and divinity? That by expla¬ 
nation or by speech we might in any way at all speak of (Christ’s 
humility, we are not capable; rather, we are quite incapable. 
We entrust the whole (Christ to your thoughts; we do not f ully 
satisfy you who hear us. Ponder the lowliness of (Christ. But 
who, you say, could explain this to us, if you should not de¬ 
scribe it? Let him describe it within. He who dwells within de¬ 
scribes it better than he who shouts f rom without.”" Let him 
himself show you the grace of his lowliness, he who has begun 
to dwell in your hearts.”' 

(1;) But now if we f ail in explaining and propounding his 
lowliness, who may speak of his majesty? I f “the Word made 
flesh” confounds us, who will explain “in the beginning was 
the Word”?”*' Hold tight, then, my brothers, this wholeness fof 
(Christ]. 

16. “'f’he Law was given through Moses; grace and truth 
came through Jesus (>hrist.” Through a servant the Law was 
given; it made men guilty. Through an emperor pardon 
was given; it set free the guilty. “The Law was given through 
Moses.” Let the servant not consign to himself anything 
greater than what was done through him. C^hosen for a great 
ministry as a faithful man in the house, but still a servant,” he 
can act according to the Law; he t:annot release from the guilt 
of the Law. Thus “the Law was given through Moses; grace 
and truth came through Jesus (Christ.” 

17. And that no one perchance may say, “And were not 
grace and truth accomplished through Moses, who saw 
God?”, [the Evangelist] immediately added, “No one has at 
any time seen God.” And how did God become known to 


49. The (X;L text uniquely reads quid loqmiur, without a critical note to 
suggest a reason for the variant reading. I suspect this is a misprint and so 
have translated the otherwise universally attested reading. The (XT reading 
is difficult to translate: “How does one speak of. . . (?).” 

50. (T. Tractate 1.7. 51. Cf. Kph 3.17. 

52. (T. Jn i.iqand 1. 53. (T. Heb 3.5-6 and Nm 1 2.7. 
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Moses? Because the Lord revealed [himself"! to his servant. 
What Lord? (Christ himself, who sent the Law in advance 
through a servant, that he himself might come with grace and 
truth. For “no one has at any time seen God.” And f rom 
where did he appear to that servant, as far as he was able to 
comprehend him? But, it says, “I’he only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, has himself explained in detail.” 

(2) What is “in the bosom of the Father”? In the secret of 
the Father. For God does not have a bosom'^ as we do in our 
clothes; nor must he be thought of as sitting as we do, or as 
perhaps wearing a belt so as to have a bosom. But because our 
bosom is within, the secret of the Father is called the bosom of 
the Father. And he himself , who knew the Father, in the secret 
of the Father, has explained in detail. For “no one has at any 
time seen Ck>d.” 

(3) I’heref ore he himself came and told what he saw. What 
did Moses see? Moses saw a cloud, he saw an angel, he saw 
fire. Flveryone of those is a created thing, [each] conveyed an 
image of its Lord but did not exhibit the presence of the Lord 
himself. For, indeed, you have it clearly in the Law, “And 
Moses used to speak with the Lord, f ace to face, as a f riend 
with his f riend.You continue in the same Scripture and you 
find Moses saying; “If I have found favor in your sight, show 
yourself openly to me, that I may see you.”“ And it is not 
enough that he said [this]; he received the answer, “You can¬ 
not see my face.”"’ 

(4) Therefore, my brothers, an angel used to speak with 
Moses, carrying the image of the Lord; and all those things 
which happened there through the angel promised this fu¬ 
ture grace and truth. 'Those who examine the Law well know 
this. And when there is an «x;casion for us to say something 


54. Augustine encounters a pn>l>lein in the various connotations of the 
l^tin worj sinus which can mean “the bosom’* of a person, “the fx)som” of 
a garment, “the fold” of a toga (which created a kind of pocket), or even 
“the fap.” 

55. cr. Ex 33.11. 

56. (;f. E X 33.13. The Latin word for “favor” i s /rrnlia. 

57. f;f. Ex 33.1:0. 
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about this, as far as the Lord reveals, we are not silent before 
you, my beloved people. 

18. But know you this, that all the things which were seen 
physically were not that substance of God. For we see them 
with the eyes of the flesh. How is the substance of God seen? 
Ask the gospel. “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.”“ There have Iteen men“’ who, deceived by the con¬ 
ceit in their heart, have said, “The Father is invisible, but the 
Son is visible.” How is he visible? If on account of the flesh, 
because he took flesh, [that] is obvious. For of those who saw 
the llesh of (Christ, some believed, some crucified; and they 
who believed wavered when he was crucified. And if they had 
not touched his flesh after the Resurrection, their faith would 
not have been restored to them. So if the Son is visible because 
of the flesh, we concede this and it is the (Catholic faith; but if 
[he is visible[ before the flesh, as they say, that is, before he 
became incarnate, they are much out of their minds and 
much in error. For those corporeally visible phenomena in 
which an image might be shown came into being through 
creation; the substance itself was assuredly not exhibited and 
manifested. 

(sj) And, beloved people, direct your attention to this easy 
proof. The wisdom of God cannot be seen by the eyes. Broth¬ 
ers, if (ihrist is the wisdom of God, and the power of God,'" if 
(ihrist is the Word of God, [and if] the word of man is not seen 
by the eyes, can the Word of God be so seen? 

19. Therefore, drive carnal thought from your hearts that 
you may truly be u nder grace, that you may belong to the New 
Testament. Thus eternal life is promised in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Read the Old Testament, and see that the very things 
which are commanded for us were, indeed, commanded f or a 
people still carnal. For to worship one God is also commanded 
for us. “You shall not take the name of the Lord, your God, in 
vain”®' is also commanded for us; for this is the Second (Com¬ 
mandment. “Keep the day of the sabbath”®" is commanded 


58. cr. Mt 5.8. 

60. t;f. I Cor 1 .24. 
62. (;f. F.x 20.8. 


59. See Tractm,te 1.1 1, note 27. 
61 . (;f. F.x 20.7. 
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even more f or us because it is commanded that that be kept 
spiritually. For the Jews keep the sabbath day in a slave-like 
spirit, for debauchery and for drunkenness. How better 
would it be for their women to make w««l than to dance on 
the balconies on that day! Far be it from us, my brothers, to 
say that they keep the sabbath. A Christian keeps the sabbath 
spiritually, abstaining from such servile work. For what does 
“from servile work” mean? From sin. And how do we prove 
this? Ask the Lord. “Everyone who commits a sin is the slave 
of sin.”"’ Therefore a spiritual observance also of the sabbath 
is commanded for us. 

(2) And likewise all those Commandments are the more 
commanded for us and must be kept: “You shall not kill. You 
shall not commit adultery. You shall not steal. You shall not 
bear false witness. Honor your father and mother. You shall 
not covet your neighbor’s property. You shall not covet your 
neighbor’s wife.”"^ Are not all those things commanded for us 
too? But ask for your reward and you will find it said there: 
That your enemies may be driven from your face, and you 
may receive the land which (iod promised your fathers."’ 

(3) Because they could not grasp the invisible, they were 
held by the visible. Why were they held? That they might not 
perish completely and slip into idolatry. For they did this, my 
brothers, as it is read, having forgotten such great miracles as 
God perf ormed bef ore their eyes. The sea was split asunder,"® 
a way was made in the middle of the waves, their pursuing en¬ 
emy was covered over by the same waters which they passed 
through. And when Moses, a man of Cod, had withdrawn 
from their sight, they sought an idol and said, “Make us gods 
who may go bef ore us, because that man has abandoned us.”"’ 
All their hope had been placed in a man, not in Cod. Look, a 
man died. Did (k)d die who had rescued them out of the land 
of Egypt? And when they had made the image of a calf f or 
themselves, they adored it and said, “These are your gods, O 
Israel, that have freed you from the land of Egypt.”"" How 


63. (;r. )n 8 . 34 . 

65. Cf. Lv 26.1 —13. 
67. Cf. Ex 32.1. 


64. Cf. Ex 20.12 I 7. 
66. Cf. Ex 14.21—31. 
68. Cf. Ex 32.4. 
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quickly they forgot such evident grace! So how could such a 
people be held except by carnal promises? 

20. The same things are ordered there in the decalogue of 
the Law as [are ordered] also for us; but not the same things 
are promised as for us. What is promised for us? Eternal life. 
“Now this is eternal life, that they may know you, theonly true 
God, and him whom you have sent, Jesus Christ.”'" Knowl¬ 
edge of God is promised; this is grace for grace. My brothers, 
now we believe, we do not see; to see what we believe will be 
recompense for this faith. 

(2) The Prophets knew this, but it was hidden before he 
came. For in the Psalm a certain lover says with a sigh, “One 
thing 1 have asked of the Lord; this 1 shall seek after.”And 
do you ask what he seeks? For perhaps he seeks a land flowing 
physically with milk and honey, although that must be sought 
and looked for spiritually; or perhaps he seeks the subjuga¬ 
tion of his country’s foes, or the death of his own enemies, or 
the powers and g<M>ds of this world. For he burns with love, 
and sighs much, and seethes with desire, and pants. l.£t us see 
what he asks for. “One thing 1 have asked of the Lord; this 
shall 1 seek after.” What is it that he seeks after? He says, 
“That f may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my 
life.” And suppose that you dwell in the house of the Lord; 
whence will be your joy there? “That 1 may gaze,” he says, “on 
the delight of the Lord.”” 

21. My brothers, why do you shout, why do you exult, why 
do you love, except that a spark of this love is there? What do 
you desire, 1 ask you? Can it be seen with the eyes? Can it be 
touched? Is there some beauty which delights the eyes? Have 
not the martyrs been loved ardently? And when we commem¬ 
orate them, do we not catch fi re with love? What do we love i n 
them, brothers? Their limbs mangled by wild beasts? What 
sight is fouler, if you should consult the eyes of the flesh? 
What is more beautiful, if you should consult the eyes of the 
heart? How does a very handsome young man, but a thief, ap¬ 
pear to you? How your eyes do stare in terror! Are the eyes 


69, Cf.Jn 17.3. 
71. Ibid. 


70. Cf. Ps 26.4. 
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of the flesh terrified? If you should consult them, there is 
nothing fjetter structured than that body, nothing better ar¬ 
ranged. The symmetry of the limbs and the loveliness of his 
complexion entice the eyes. And yet when you hear that he is 
a thief, you flee from the man because of your mind. 

(2) On theotherside you see a bent-overold man,leaningon 
a cane, scarcely able to move, ploughed all over with wrinkles. 
What do you see that delights the eyes? You hear that he is 
just; you love him, you embrace him. Such rewards were 
promised to us, my brothers; love some such thing, sigh for 
such a kingdom, long for such a country, if you wish to attain 
that with which our Lord came, that is, grace and truth. But if 
you desire physical rewards from God, you are still under the 
I^w and theref ore you will not fulfill the Law itself . 

(3) For when you see that these temporal things abound in 
those who offend God, your steps waver and you say to your¬ 
self, “Look, I worship Gtxl. I run to church every day; my 
knees are worn out from praying. And yet I am constandy 
sick. Some men commit murders and commit robfjeries; they 
exult and abound, it goes well for them.” Were these then the 
sort of things you were looking for from God? Surely you be¬ 
longed to grace. I f God gave grace to you, precisely because 
he gave it gratuitously, love gratuitously. Don’t love God for a 
reward; he is himself your reward. Let your soul say, “One 
thing I have aske;d of the Lord; this shall I seek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, that 
1 may gaze upon the delight of the Lord.”’'^ 

(4) Fear not that you may fail from a surf eit; such will be the 
delight in beauty that it will always be present to you and you 
will never be sated—rather you will always be sated, and yet 
never be sated. For if I say that you will not be sated, there will 
be hunger; if I say that you will be sated, I fear surfeit. Where 
there will be neither surfeit nor hunger, I know not what 
I should say. But God has that which he may show to those 
who find no way to express it and yet believe that they will re¬ 
ceive it. 


72. Ibid. 
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On John 


ou HAVE HEARD very often, holy people, and you 
know very well that, the more renowned John the 
Baptist was among those born of women' and the 
more humble in acknowledging the L«rd, the more he de¬ 
served to be the friend of the bridegroom, loving zealously 
the bridegroom and not himself,'' seeking not his own honor 
but that of his judge whom he preceded as a herald. 4 'hus it 
was granted to the preceding Prophets to foretell the future 
events about Christ, but to this man to point to him with his 
hnger. 

(2) For just as Christ was unknown by those who did not be¬ 
lieve in the Prophets before he came, so, even when he was 
present, he was unknown by them. For he had come at first in 
lowliness and hidden—the more lowly, the more hidden; but 
the people, scorning God’s lowliness through their pride, cru¬ 
cified their Savior and made [him] their condemner. 

2. But surely will not he who hrst came hidden, because he 
came in lowliness, later come manifestly, because in exalta¬ 
tion? You just heard the Psalm: “God will come manifestly, 
our God, and will not keep silence.”’ He kept silence in order 
to be Judged; he will not keep silence when he has begun to 
judge. It would not be said, “He will come manifestly,” unless 
he had first come hidden; nor would it be said, “He will not 
keep silence,” unless he first kept silence. How did he keep si¬ 
lence? 1 nquire from Isaiah: “Like a sheep he was led to the 
slaughter and like a iamb before the one who would shear 
him. He was without a voice; so he did not open his mouth.”* 



I. Cf. Ml 11.11. 
3. Cf. Ps 49.3. 
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(2) But “He will come manifestly, and he will not keep si¬ 
lence.” How “manifestly”? “Fire will go before him, and 
round about him will be a mighty storm.That storm has to 
remove f rom the threshing floor all the chaff which is now 
being threshed; and the fire has to burn what the storm has 
removed. But now he is quiet; he is quiet in judgment, but he 
is not quiet in instruction. For if Christ is quiet, what meaning 
do the (iospels have? What meaning do the words of the 
apostles have? Or the songs of the Psalms? Or the utterances 
of the Prophets? For in all these Christ is not quiet. But now 
he is quiet so as not to inflict punishment; he is not quiet so as 
not to give admonition. 

(3) But he will come in glory for punishment, and he will 
appear to all, even to those who do not believe in him. But 
now, l)ecause, even though present, he was hidden, it was nec¬ 
essary that he should be despised. For were he not despised, 
he would not be crucihed; and if he were not crucihed, he 
would not pour out his blood, the price at which he redeemed 
us. But, in order to pay the price for us, he was crucihed; in 
order to be crucihed, he was despised; in order to be de¬ 
spised, he appeared in lowliness. 

3. Yet because he appeared in mortal body, as if in night, he 
lit a lamp for himself whereby he might be seen.** This lamp 
was John about whom you have already heard many things. 
And the present gospel reading contains the words of John, 
hrst, and this is the most important point, proclaiming that he 
was not the Christ. Yet there was such great excellence in John 
that one could believe him to be the Christ; and his humility 
was proven in the fact that he said that he was not, although 
one could believe that he was. 

(2) Thus, “This is the witness of John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites to him from Jerusalem to ask him, ‘Who 
are you?’” But they would not have sent them, unless they 
were stirred by the excellence of his authority, because he 
dared to baptize. “And he confessed and did not deny.” What 

5 . Cf. PS 49 . 3 . 6 . Cl. Jn 5 . 35 . 
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did he confess? “And he confessed, ‘I am not the Christ.’” 

4. “And they asked him, ‘What then? Are you Elias?’” For 
they knew that Elias was going to precede the C^hrist. For the 
name of the Christ was not unknown to anyone among the 
Jews. I'hey did not think that this man was the C^hrist; but 
they did not at all [think] that the C^hrist would not come. At 
the very time when they were looking for him to come, they so 
stumbled against him when he was present, as if they stumbled 
against a low stone.' For that stone was as yet small, recently 
indeed hewn f rom a mountain without hands, as the Prophet 
Daniel says that he had seen a stone hewn from a mountain 
without hands. 

(2) But what follows? “And that stone,” he says, “increased, 
and became a great mountain, and filled the whole face of the 
earth.”" See, then, beloved people, what I am saying. Before 
the Jews Christ had already been hewn from a mountain. 
[Daniel] intends the mountain to be understood as the king¬ 
dom of the jews. But the kingdom of the jews had not filled 
the whole face of the earth. That stone was hewn from it be¬ 
cause from it the Ixird was born in his life here [on earth]. 
And why without hands? Because a virgin gave birth to Christ 
without involving any man.'-* Already, therefore, that stone 
had been hewn without hands bef ore the eyes of the Jews, but 
it was a low [stone]. And not improperly so, since that stone 
had not yet increased and filled the earth. He showed this in 
his own kingdom, which is the Church, by which he has filled 
all the face of the earth. 

(;^) Because, then, he had not yet increased, they stumbled 
against him as if against a stone, and in them there was brought 
about what was written, “Whoever will fall upon that stone 
will be smashed to pieces; but upon whomever that stone will 
fall, it will grind them to powder.”First they f ell upon him in 
his lowliness; in exaltation he will come upon them. But in 
order that when he will come in exaltation he may grind them 

7. (;f. Rom 9.32—33- 8. (;t. Dn 2.34—35. 

9. The Latin sine opere virili is almost untranslatable. (T Lk 1.34. 

10. t;r. l.k 20.18. 
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to powder, he has first smashed them in his lowliness. They 
stumbled against him and they were smashed, not ground up, 
but smashed; he will come in exaltation and will grind them. 
But the Jews must be forgiven because they stumbled against a 
stone which had not yet increased. 

(4) What sort of men are they who stumbled against the 
mountain itself? You already know about whom I am talk¬ 
ing." They who deny the (Church spread through the whole 
world stumble, not against a low stone, but against the moun¬ 
tain itself; for that stone became [the mountain] when it in¬ 
creased. In their blindness the Jews did not see the low stone. 
How great a blindness it is not to see the mountain! 

5. And so they saw him in lowliness and did not recognize 
him. He was shown to them by the lamp. Ebr first that man, 
than whom no greater one had arisen among those born of 
women,"* said, “1 am not the (Christ.” And when it was said to 
him, “Are you Edias?” he answered, “I am not.” Ebr (Christ 
sends Edias l)efore him; and he said, “I am not” and created a 
difficulty for us. For it is to be feared that they who under¬ 
stand less may think that John had said the opposite of what 
(Christ said. For in a certain passage when the Lord Jesus (Christ 
said certain things about himself in the gospel, those disciples 
answered him, “Why then do the scribes,” i.e., the experts on 
the Law, “say that Edias must come first?”*’ And the Lord said, 
“Edias has come already, and they have done to him what they 
wanted.** And if you are willing to know it, he is John the Bap¬ 
tist.”” Fhe Lord Jesus (Christ said, “Edias has come already, 
and he is John the Baptist.” John, however, when asked, pro¬ 
claimed that he was not Edias, just as [he proclaimed] that nei¬ 
ther was he the (Christ. And, indeed, just as he truly pro¬ 
claimed that he was not the (Christ, so he truly proclaimed that 
neither was he Edias. 

(2) How then shall we compare the words of the herald with 
the words of the judge? Far be it from the herald to lie; for he 


11. I he Donatists, who were strictly a North African sect. 

12. (;i. Ml 11.11. i;.^. f;i. Ml 17.10. 

i,|. fJ. Mt 17.12. 15. fif. Mt II.14. 
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says what he hears f rom the judge. Why then did he say, “I am 
not Elias” and the Lord said, “He is Elias”? Because in him the 
Lord Jesus Christ wished to prefigure his f uture coming and 
to say this, that John was in the spirit of Elias. And what John 
was to the First Coming, this will Elias be to the Second Com¬ 
ing. Just as there are two comings of the Judge, so there are 
two heralds. There is indeed the samejudge, but two heralds, 
not two Judges. For it was necessary lor the judge first to come 
to be Judged. He sent before him the hrst herald; he called 
him Elias because in the Second Coming Elias will be what 
John was in the First. 

(). For consider, beloved people, how truly I speak. When 
John was conceived, or rather when he was born, the Holy 
Spirit prophesied that this was to be l ullilled with regard to 
that man. “And he will be,” he said, “the forerunner of the 
most high, in the spirit and power of Elias.”Not then Elias, 
but “in the spirit and power of Elias.” What is, “in the spirit 
and power of Elias”? In the same Holy Spirit in place of Elias. 
Why in place of Elias? Because what Elias is to the Second 
Coming, this John was to the First. Correctly then John has 
Just now answered in the strict sense. For the Lord [saidj in a 
figurative sense, “John is Elias himself;”” but he, as I said, in 
the strict sense, [said,l “I am not Elias.” If you should look to 
the figure of forerunning, John himself is Elias; for what the 
former is to the First Coming, the latter will be to the Second. 
If you should examine the strict designation of the particular 
individual, John is John, Elias is Elias. The Lord then [said] 
correctly for the purpose of prehguration, “He is Elias.” But 
John [said] correctly for the purpose of strict designation, “I 
am not Elias.” Neither John [spoke] falsely, nor the Lord 
falsely, neither the herald falsely, nor the Judge f alsely, but 
only if you understand. 

(2) But who will understand? He who imitates the lowliness 
of the herald and acknowledges the loftiness of the Judge. For 
nothing was lowlier than this herald. My brothers, John had 


16. tU'. Lk. 1.17. 


17. Cf. Ml 11.14. 
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no merit so great as that f rom this humility, because, although 
he could deceive men and be thought to be the Christ and be 
accepted as the Christ (f or of such great grace and of such 
great excellence was he), nevertheless he openly acknowl¬ 
edged and said, “i am not the Christ.” “Are you Elias?” Now, 
if he said, “I am Elias,” then Christ, already coming in the 
Second Coming, would be judging, [but] would still not be 
judged in the First. As if saying, “Elias is also going to come,” 
he said, “I am not Elias.” But heed the lowly one bef ore whom 
John came, that you may not perceive the ill aff ects of the ex¬ 
alted one bef ore whom Elias is to come. For the Lord also 
hnished the statement thus, “John the Baptist is he who is 
going to come.”"*’ 

(3) He came in that prototype in which Elias will come 
strictly in his own person. Then Elias will be Elias by strict des¬ 
ignation, now he was John by likeness. Now John is John by 
strict designation, but he is Elias by likeness. Both heralds 
gave their likenesses to each other and yet kept strictly their 
own persons. But the Lord, the judge, is one whether the one 
herald precedes or the other. 

7. “And they asked him, ‘What then? Are you Elias?’ And 
he said, ‘No.’ And they said to him, ‘Are you a prophet?’ And 
he answered, ‘No.’ They therefore said to him, ‘Who are you? 
That we may give an answer to these who sent us. What do 
you say of yourself ?’ He said, ‘I am the voice of one crying in 
the desert.’” Isaiah said that.'^ This prophecy was f ulHlled in 
John: “1 am the voice of one crying in the desert.” Of one cry¬ 
ing what? “Straighten the way of the Lord, make the paths of 
our God straight.” “ 

(2) Does it not seem to you to be the herald’s task to say, 
“Move back, make a path”? Except that the herald says, “Move 
back,” John says, “Come.” The herald keeps [men] away f rom 
the judge; John calls [men] to the judge. Rather, John calls 
men to a lowly one that he may not be perceived as a judge in 
his exaltation. “I am the voice of one crying in the desert, 

18. Cf. Ml 17.11, I 3. 19. Cf. Is 40.3. 

20. Augustine’s version of Isaiah’s words in Jn 1.23 is a variant of both 
|n 1.23 and Is 40.3. 
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straighten the way of the Lord, as said Isaiah the Prophet.” 
He did not say, “I am John, I am Elias, I am a Prophet.” But 
what did he say? “I am called this, ‘the voice of one crying in 
the desert, straighten the way f or the Lord.’ I am the proph¬ 
ecy itself.” 

8. “And they who were sent were from among the Phari¬ 
sees”; that is, from among the leaders of the Jews. “And they 
asked him, and said to him, ‘Why then do you baptize if you 
are not the Christ, nor Elias, nor a prophet?”’ [It was] as if to 
baptize seemed to be an act of audacity, as if, [they were ask¬ 
ing], “in what official capacity?” We ask whether you are the 
Christ; you say that you are not. We ask whether perhaps you 
are his forerunner, because we know that Elias will come be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Christ; you say that you are not. We ask 
whether you are some herald, that is, a prophet, coming long 
bef ore him, and have received this power; you say that you are 
not a prophet. 

(2) And John was not a prophet; he was greater than a 
prophet. The Lord gave the following witness concerning 
him: “What did you go out into the desert to see? A reed 
shaken by the wind?”^' You understand, of course, “not shaken 
by the wind” because John was not the sort of person who 
would be moved by the wind; for he who is moved by the wind 
is blown about by every seductive breeze.'-*'' “But what did you 
go out to see? A man clothed in soft garments?”'*" For John 
was clothed in rough garments, that is, a tunic made of camel 
hair. “Behold, those who are clothed in soft garments are in 
the houses of kings.”**" Therefore you did not go out to see a 
man clothed in soft garments. “But what did you go out to 
see? A prophet? And I say to you, this one is greater than a 
prophet.”**" Because the Prophets have predicted long before, 
but John was pointing to one who was present. 

9. “‘Why then do you baptize, if you are not the Christ, nor 
Elias, nor a prophet?’ John answered them, and said, ‘I bap- 

21. cr. Ml 11.7. 

22. Augustine may have Eph4.i4 in mind here. 

23. Cf. Ml 1 1.8. 24. Ibid. 

25. Cf. Ml 11.9. 
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ti/.e with water, but in the midst of you there has sUKtd one 
whom you do not know.’” In fact the lowly one was not being 
seen, and for that reason the lamp was lighted. See how he, 
who could be thought something else, gives way. “He it is who 
comes af ter me, who has been made bef ore me.” That is, as 
we already said,''^ he has been placed bef ore me. “The strap of 
whose sandal I am not worthy to loose.” How abject he made 
himself ! And thereby he was very much uplif ted; for he who 
humbles himself will be exalted.^’ 

(2) From this, holy people, you ought to see that,““ if John so 
humbled himself that he said, “I am not worthy to loose the 
strap,” how they have to be humbled who say, “We baptize, 
what we give is ours, and what is ours is holy.” He said, “not I 
but that one;” they say, “we.”” John is not worthy to l(K)se the 
strap of his sandal; but if he would say that he was worthy, 
how humble would he be? Even if he could say that he was 
worthy and could say it as follows: “He comes after me who 
was made bef ore me, only the strap of whose sandal I am 
worthy to loose,” he would have humbled himself greatly. But 
when he says that he is not even worthy of this, truly he was 
Riled with the Holy Spirit, he who [being] a servant, acknowl¬ 
edged the Lord in this way and deserved to become a f riend 
from being a servant. 

I*. “These things were done in Bethany, beyond the Jor¬ 
dan, where John was baptizing. The next day John saw Jesus 
coming to him, and he said, ‘Behold, the Lamb of (lod; be¬ 
hold, he who takes away the sin of the world.’” Let no one 
claim for himself and assert that he takes away the sin of the 
world. Now notice those proud men at whom John pointed 
his finger. For heretics had not yet been born and he was al¬ 
ready pointing them out; then from the river he was shouting 


26. Cf. Tractate 3.7. 27. Cf. Lk 14.11; Ml 23.12. 

28. The translation retains the anacoluthon in this sentence to keep the 
extenij»*raneous quality of the style of the Tractates. 

29. A reference to the Donatisls who claimed to be the only true t^hrislian 
church, to have the only true baptism, and hence, to be the only source of 
true holiness. 
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out against them, against whom he now shouts out from the 
gospel. 

(2) Jesus comes, and what does he say? “behold, the Lamb 
of God.” If a lamb is i nnocent, John, too, is a lamb. Or is it that 
not even he is innocent? But who is innocent? Innocent to 
what extent? All come from that scion and from that shoot 
about which David sings with a deep sigh, “I was conceived in 
iniquity, and in sins did my mother nourish mein her womb.”“ 
Therefore that one alone is the Lamb who has not come in 
this way. For he was not conceived in iniquity, because he was 
not conceived of mortality. Nor did his mother nourish him in 
her womb in sins, that one whom a virgin conceived, and [to 
whom] a virgin gave birth; for she conceived him in faith and 
received him in faith. 

(3) Therefore, “Behold, the Lamb of God.” He is not a 
scion stemming from Adam;*' he took only the flesh from 
Adam, he did not assume his sin. He who has not assumed the 
sin from our clayey mass** is the one who takes away our sin. 
“Behold, the Lamb of God; behold, he who takes away the sin 
of the world.” 

11. You know that certain men** sometimes say, “We, who 
are holy, take away men’s sins; for if he who baptizes is not 
holy, how does he take away another’s sin, since he is himself a 
man full of sin?” Against these arguments let us not utter our 
own words, let us read this [Evangelist]: “Behold, theLambof 


30. Cf. Ps 50.7. Some texts have this as verse 5- Augustine’s reading “nour¬ 
ished” (atuit) differs from the “conceived” of both the Septuagint and the Vvd- 
gale; he has the same reading in En in Ps 50.10.29 ((-(T 38.607). 

31. Another allusion to Traducianism; see Traclate 3.1 2, note 44. Here the 
special problem of the orgin of Jesus’ soul is addressed since his soul could 
not carry with it the original sin as it would if it were generated in a normal 
way f rom the soul of his human parent. Augustine’s view is that the only be¬ 
gotten either derived for himself a soul without sin (a generationist position) 
or he created a new soul for his human bcxly (a creationist position); see Epis- 
tida 190.24 (PL 33.866; CSEL 57.160; and FOTC 30.287—288). 

32. The l.atin word mmsa, always difficult to translate into English, here 
represents the (ireek phyrama from Rom 9.21. Phyrama is that which is 
kneaded, dough or paste, and in Paul means a lump of potter’s clay, hence my 
translation. See Berrouard, Htmwlies I—XVI, 865-866. 

33. See section 9 and note 29. 
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(k)d; behold, he who takes away the sin of the world.” Let hu¬ 
man beings not be presumptuous toward human beings. Let 
the sparrow not llee over to the mountains,^' let it trust in the 
Lord. And if it lilts its eyes to the mountains, from which help 
will come to it, let it understand that its help is from the Lord 
who made heaven and earth. '-’ 

(2) Of such great excellence is John! It is said to him, “Are 
you the Christ?” He says, “No.” “Are you Elias?” He says, 
“No.” “Are you a prophet?” He says, “No.” “Why therefore do 
you baptize?” “Behold, the Lamb of Cod; behold, he who 
takes away the sin of the world. This is he of whom I said, 
‘After me there comes a man who was made before me, be¬ 
cause he was before me.”’ “After me there comes” because he 
was born later. “He was made bef ore me,” because he was 
placed bef ore me. “He was placed bef ore me,” frecause “in the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with Cod, and the 
Word was (iod.” 

12. “‘And I knew him not,’” he said, “‘But that he might be 
made manif est to Israel, for this reason have I come baptizing 
with water.’ And John gave testimony, saying, ‘I saw the Spirit 
leave descending from the sky as a dove, and he remained 
upon him. And I knew him not. But he who sent me to bap¬ 
tize with water said to me, “He upon whom you will see the 
Spirit descending, and remaining upon him, he it is who bap¬ 
tizes with the Holy Spirit.” And I saw and gave testimony that 
this is the Son of Cod.’” 

(2) Pay attention for a little while, my beloved people. When 
did John come to know Christ? For he had been sent to bap¬ 
tize with water. The question was asked “Why?” “That he 
might be made manifest to Israel,” he said. What good did the 
baptism of John do? My brothers, if it did any good, even now 
it would remain, and men would be baptized by the baptism 
of John; and thus they would come to the baptism of Christ.” 
But what does he say? “That he might be made manifest to 


34. Cf. Ps 10.2. 

35. Cf. Ps 120.1—2. See also Tractate 1.6 and 7. 

36. Jn 1.1. 

37. Augustine also discusses this question in Tractate 5.3—5. 
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Israel,” that is, to Israel itself, to the people of Israel that 
(Christ might be made manifest, he came to baptize with water. 
John received the ministry of baptism, to prepare the way for 
the Lord with the water of penitence, since the Lord was not 
there.'*" But when the Lord was known, preparing a way for 
him was superfluous, because he himself became the way to 
those who knew him. And thus the baptism of John did not 
last long. 

(3) But how was the Lord shown? A lowly man, that thus 
John might receive a baptism in which the Lord himself would 
be baptized. 

i;^. And was there a need for the Lord to be baptized? 
I quickly answer also with questioning. Was there a need for 
the Lord to fje born? Was there a need f or the Lord to be cru¬ 
cified? Was there a need f or the Ltjrd to be buried? So, if he 
assumed so great a lowliness f or us, would he not receive bap¬ 
tism? And what good did it do for him to receive the baptism 
of a servant? That you might not disdain to receive the bap¬ 
tism of the Lord. 

(2) Pay attention, my beloved people. There might be in the 
church some catechumens of more eminent grace. For it some¬ 
times happens that one sees a catechumen who abstains from 
all sexual intercourse, who renounces the world, who gives up 
everything he possessed, distributing it to the poor, and he is 
a catechumen, even instructed, perhaps, in saving doctrine 
beyond many of the faithful. For this man one must feel ap¬ 
prehensive lest he say to himself about holy baptism by which 
sins are forgiven, “What more am I going to receive? Look, I 
am better than this one of the faithful and than that one of 
the faithful” as he ponders the fact that some of the faithful 
are married, or perhaps uninstructed, or hold and own their 
property, while he has already distributed his to the poor. 
[And this man,] reflecting that he is better than that one who 

38. BerrouarJ lakes this phrase as a nominative absolute, thus “since the 
Lord did not yet come forward." He cites in support of this interpretation 
C;. Mohrmann on the nominative absolute in Augustine's sermons, “Die 
Psychologischen Bedingungen der Konsiruktionslosen Nominativi in den 
Sermones des. HI. Augustin,” Etudes sur le Uitin des chreliens (Rome. 1958) 1. 
319—320. 
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has already been baptized, may disdain to come to baptism, 
saying, “Am I to receive this which this man and that man 
have?” And he may in his own mind review those whom he 
despises and it may seem to him of virtually no value to re¬ 
ceive what lesser men have received, because he already seems 
to himself to be a better man. And yet all of his sins remain 
with him; and unless he comes to saving baptism, where sins 
are loosed, for all his excellence he cannot enter into the king¬ 
dom ofheaven. 

(3) But the Lord, in order to invite [a person of) such excel¬ 
lence to his own baptism, that his sins might be forgiven him, 
came himself to the baptism of his servant; and even though 
he himself had nothing to be forgiven him, and nothing in 
him to be washed, he received baptism from a servant. And [it 
is] as if he addressed a son who was proud and extolling him¬ 
self, and disdaining perhaps to receive together with the un- 
instructed that from which salvation can come to him, and as 
if he were saying, “How greatly do you show pride in your¬ 
self? How greatly do you exalt [yourself]? How great is your 
excellence? How great is your grace? Can it be greater than 
mine? If I came to a servant, do you disdain to come to the 
Lord? If I received the baptism of a servant, do you disdain to 
be baptized by the Lord?” 

14. For that you may know, my brothers, that the Lord did 
not come to this John from the necessity of any bond of sin, 
John himselfsaid, when the Lord came to him to be baptized, 
as the other evangelists say, “Do you come to me? I ought to be 
baptized by you.”” And what did he answer him? “Let it be so 
now; let all Justice be fulfilled.”^'’ What does it mean, “Let all 
Justice be fulfilled”? Have I come to die for men, but do not 
have to be baptized for men? What does it mean, “Let all Jus¬ 
tice be fulfilled”? Let all humility be fulfilled. What then? Was 
he who received suffering at the hands of evil servants, not to 
receive baptism from a good servant? 

(2) Now, pay attention! When the Lord was baptized, if 
John baptized him precisely so that by John’s baptism the Lord 


39. CF. Ml 3.14. 
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might show his lowliness, should no one else have been bap¬ 
tized with the baptism of John? But many were baptized with 
the baptism of John; the Lord was baptized with the baptism 
of John, and the baptism of John stopped. From that time 
John was put into prison, and f rom then on no one is f ound 
baptized with that baptism. I f, then, John f or his part came 
baptizing precisely so that the Lord’s lowliness might be shown 
to us, so that, because he received it from a servant, we might 
not disdain to receive it from the Lord, should John have bap¬ 
tized the Lord alone? 

(3) But if John were to baptize the Lord alone, there would 
be those who would think that the baptism of John was holier 
than that of (Christ, as if (Christ alone had been entitled to be 
baptized with the baptism of John, but the human race with 
the baptism of (Christ. Fay attention, my beloved people. With 
the baptism of (Christ have we been baptized, not only us, but 
also the whole world, and this baptism continues to the end. 
Who of us can be compared in any way with (Christ, the strap 
of whose sandal John said he was unworthy to loose? If, there¬ 
fore, the (>hrist, so greatly preeminent, a man and Ckxf, [if 
he] had alone been baptized in the baptism of John, what 
were people going to say? “What kind of baptism did John 
have? He had a great baptism, an ineffable sacrament. For see 
(Christ alone deserved to be baptized with the baptism of 
John.” And thus the baptism of the servant would seem greater 
than the baptism of the Lord. 

(4) Others were also baptized with the baptism of John in 
order that John’s baptism might not seem better than (Christ’s; 
but the Lord also was baptized so that, because the Lord re¬ 
ceived the baptism of a servant, other servants might not dis¬ 
dain to receive the baptism of the Lord. For this purpose, 
then, had John been sent. 

15. But did he know (Christ or did he not know him? If he 
did not know him, why did he say, when (Christ came to the 
river, “I ought to be baptized by you.”?'" I’hat is, “I know who 
you are.” I f, therefore, he already knew him, he certainly rec- 


41. cr. Mt 3.14. 
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ognized him a I the time h e saw the dove descending. 11 is clear 
that the dove descended upon the Lord but only after he as¬ 
cended f rom the water of baptism. The Lord was baptized 
and ascended f rom the water; the heavens were opened, and 
[John] saw the dove above him. Theref ore, if the dove de¬ 
scended after the baptism, and before the Lord was baptized, 
John said to him, “Do you come to me? I ought to be baptized 
by you,” [then] he knew beforehand him to whom he said, 
“Do you come to me? I ought to be baptized by you.” How 
then did he say, “And I knew him not. But he who sent me to 
baptize with water said to me, ‘He upon whom you will see the 
Spirit descending and remaining upon him as a dove, he it is 
who baptizes with the Holy Spirit’”? 

(2) That is no small question, my brothers. If you have seen 
the question, you have seen no small thing; it remains f or the 
Lord to give its solution. Still I say this, if you have seen the 
question, it is no small thing. Look, John has been put before 
your eyes. John the Baptist standing at the river. Look, the 
Lord comes, still to be baptized, not yet baptized. Hear the 
voice of John, “Do you come to me? I ought to be baptized by 
you.” Look, he already recognizes the Lord, by whom he 
wishes to be baptized. Af ter his baptism the Lord ascends 
f rom the water; the heavens are opened, the Spirit descends, 
now John recognizes him. If hejust now recognizes him, why 
did he say before, “I ought to be baptized by you”? But if he 
does not just now recognize him because he already knew 
him, why is it that he said, “I knew him not. But he who sent 
me to baptize with water said to me, ‘He upon whom you will 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining upon him as a dove, 
he it is who baptizes with the Holy Spirit’”? 

16. Brothers, if this question were resolved today, it would 
burden you, I do not doubt, because much has already been 
said. But you should know that this question is so important 
that it alone could destroy the sect of Donatus. I have spoken 
to you, my beloved people, for the purpose of getting your 
attention, in my customary way, [but] at the same time so that 
you may pray for us and for yourselves, that the Lord may 
grant to us to speak what is proper, and that you may deserve 
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to understand what is proper. In the meantime, consider it 
proper to put it ofl today. But I say this to you briefly until the 
solution is given: inquire peacefully, without strife, without 
contentiousness, without disputes, without hostilities. Both 
raise the question among yourselves, and inquire of others, 
and say, “Our bishop proposed this question to us today; one 
day, if the l.ord grants it, he will resolve it.” 

(2) But whether it should be resolved or not resolved, con¬ 
sider that I have proposed a matter that bothers me; for I am 
bothered considerably. John says, “I ought to be baptized by 
you,” as if he recognized Christ, for if he did not recognize 
him by whom he wanted to be baptized, he said, “I ought to 
be baptized by you” rashly. Therefore he knew him. If he 
knew him, why then is it that he said, “I knew him not. But he 
who sent me to baptize with water said to me, ‘He upon whom 
you will see the Spirit descending, and remaining upon him as 
a dove, he it is who baptizes with the Holy Spirit’”? 

(3) What are we to say? That we do not know when the dove 
came? That they may not perhaps hide in that, let the other 
evangelists be read who said it more plainly, and we find most 
clearly that the dove descended then when the Lord ascended 
from the waterFor upon him who had been baptized the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Spirit descending. If he 
recognized him [only] when he was already baptized, how 
does he say to him when he is coming to baptism, “I ought to 
be baptized by you”? 

(4) In the meantime mull over it among yourselves; confer 
with each other about it; discuss it among yourselves. May the 
Lord, our God, grant that, before you hear it from me, he 
may reveal it to some one of you first. Nevertheless, brothers, 
you should know this, that through the solution of this ques¬ 
tion, the sect of Donatus, if they should have a sense of de¬ 
cency, will have nothing at all to say about the grace of bap¬ 
tism, wherein they befog the inexperienced and stretch nets 
for flying birds. Their mouths will be completely shut. 

42. Ibid. 

43- Cf. Ml 3.16; Mk 1.10; Lk 3.21—22. 
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s THE i.OR» wii.LE*, we have arrived at the day of our 
promise; he will also grant this, that we may be able to 
arrive at the fulfillment of the promise itself.' For 
then, the things that we say, if they are usef ul for us and for 
you, are from him; but the things that are from man are lies, 
as our Lord, Jesus (Christ, himself said, “He who speaks a lie 
speaks from what belongs to himself.”^ No one has anything 
of what belongs to him except lying and sin. But if a man has 
any truth and justice, it is from that fountain we ought to 
thirst in this desert, so that we, sprinkled from it with some 
drops, as it were, and comf orted for a while in this sojourn 
abroad,-' may not fail on the way, but may be able to come to 
his rest and fullness. Therefore if “he who speaks a lie speaks 
from what belongs to himself,” he who speaks the truth 
speaks from what belongs to God. 

(2) John is truthful, (Christ is truth. John is truthful, but 
every truthful man is truthful from the truth. If, therefore, 
John is truthful and a man cannot be truthful except from the 
truth, from whom was he truthful except from him who said, 
“I am the truth”? * Thus neither could the truth speak against 
the truthful, nor the truthful against the truth. The truth sent 



1. Cf. TVac/a/^ 4.i6anclalso£m'nf’i 126.13 which was preached ihc previ¬ 
ous day. 

a. (- 1 . Jn 8.44. In Tractate 42.12-13 where this verse is commeiiled upon 
in its own place Augusline uses a dillerenl reading, depropriii, ralher than as 
here, de so*. 

3. In hoc peregrinatiime is ihe familiar early Christian metaphor lhal our 
lil e in this world is a journey of exile I rom our real home and our real life 
with Cod. 

4. Cl. Jn 14.6. 
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the truthful; and he was truthf ul for the very reason that he 
had been sent by the truth. If the truth had sent John, Christ 
had sent him. 

(3) But what Christ does with the Father, the Father does; 
and what the Father does with Christ, Christ does. Neither 
does the Father do anything apart, without the Son; nor the 
Son apart, without the Father: inseparable love, inseparable 
unity, inseparable majesty, inseparable power, according to 
these words which he himself asserted, “I and the Father are 
one.”'^’ 

(4) Who then sent John? If we should say the Father, we 
speak truly; if we should say the Son, we speak truly. But it is 
quite clear that we should say the Father and the Son. But him 
whom the Father and the Son have sent, that one God has 
sent, because the Son said, “I and the Father are one.” How 
then did he not know him by whom he was sent? For he said, 
“I knew him not, but he who sent me to baptize with water 
said to me.” I question John. What did he who sent you to 
baptize with water say to you? “He upon whom you will see 
the Spirit descending as a dove, and remaining upon him, he 
it is who baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” Did he who sent you, 
O John, say this to you? It is clear that fhe said] this. Then who 
sent you? The Father, perhaps. God the Father is true, and 
God the Son is truth; if the Father sent you without the Son, 
God sent you without the truth. But if you are truthful pre¬ 
cisely because you speak the truth and you speak in confor¬ 
mity with the truth, the Father did not send you without the 
Son, but the Son and the Father together sent you. Therefore, 
if the Son, too, together with the Father, sent you, how did 
you not know him by whom you were sent? He himself , whom 
you had seen in truth, sent you that he might be recognized in 
the flesh, and he said, “He upon whom you will see the Spirit 
descending as a dove, and remaining upon him, he it is who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” 

2. Did John hear this that he might know him whom he did 


5. )ii 10.30. Very lilerally in both (Jreek and Laliii il is it anslaled, “I and 
the Father, we are one thing.” 
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not know, or that he might more fully know him whom'* he 
already knew? For if he did not know him in any regard, he 
would not say to him as he came to the river to be baptized, “I 
ought to be baptized by you. Do you come tome?”’ Therefore 
he did know. 

(i;) But when did the dove descend? When the Lord had al¬ 
ready been baptized and was ascending from the water. But if 
he who sent him said, “He upon whom you will see the Spirit 
descending as a dove, and remaining upon him, he it is who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit,” and he did not know him but 
recognized bim when the dove de.st:ended, [and] the dove 
moreover descended then when the Lord ascended from the 
water, [yet], however, John had then recognized the I^trd 
when the Lord came to him at the water, [then] it is clear to us 
that John knew the Lord in a certain way and did not yet know 
him in a certain way. 

(3) But unless we have understood this, he was a liar. How 
was he I ruthful, in his recognition who says, “Do you come to 
me” to be baptized, and “I ought to be baptized by you”? Is he 
truthful when he says this? And again how is he truthful when 
he says, “I knew him not. But he who sent me to baptize with 
water said to me, ‘He upon whom you will see the Spirit de¬ 
scending as a dove, and remaining upon him, he it is who bap¬ 
tizes with the Holy Spirit.’”? The Lord became known 
through the dove, not to one who did not know him, but to one 
wbo knew something regarding him, but also did not know 
something. It is our task, therefore, to ask what John did not 
yet know regarding him and learned through the dove. 

3. Why was John sent baptizing? I remember that I have al¬ 
ready told you, as far as I was able, my beloved people.” For if 
the baptism of John was necessary for our salvation, it should 
have been performed even now. For it is not that men are not 
saved now, or that more men are not saved now, or that there 

6. The (XT tcxl reads quam, apparently erroneously, l or quern, the read¬ 
ing ol'Migne and other editors; there is no indication of variant readings. If 
(fwim is accepted, the text should be translated, “that he might know more 
fully than he already knew.” 

7. (X, Mt 3.14. 


8. See Tractate 4.1 a — 14. 
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was one salvation then and another now. I f Christ has been 
changed, salvation, too, has been changed; if salvation is in 
Christ, and if Christ is the same, we have the same salvation. 

(2) But why was John sent baptizing? Because it was neces¬ 
sary for Christ to be baptized. Why was it necessary f or Christ 
to be baptized? Why did Christ need to be born? Why did 
Christ need to be crucified? For if he had to come to show the 
way of humility and to make himself the very way of humility, 
humility ought to have been fulfilled by him in all things. 
Hence he deigned to give authority to his own baptism that 
his servants might know with what eagerness they ought to 
run to the Lord’s baptism since he himself did not disdain to 
receive a servant’s baptism. For this has been granted to John, 
that the baptism be called his. 

4. My beloved people, ponder this, observe it discrimi- 
natively, and know it. The baptism which John received was 
called John’s baptism. He alone received such a gif t; there was 
no just man bef ore him, none af ter him, to receive a baptism 
which would be called his baptism. He did, to be sure, receive 
it; for he could not do anything on his own. For if anyone 
speaks on his own, he speaks a lie f rom what belongs to him¬ 
selfAnd f rom what source did he receive it except f rom the 
Lord, Jesus Christ? He received the power to baptize f rom 
that one whom he later baptized. Don’t be astonished! For 
Christ did this regarding John Just as he did some particular 
thing regarding his mother. 

(2) For it was said about Christ, “all things were made 
through him.’’"’ If all things [were madej through him, 
through him also Mary was made from whom afterwards 
Christ was born. Pay attention, my beloved people. As he cre¬ 
ated Mary and was created through Mary, so he gave baptism 
to John and was baptized by John. 

5. Theref ore he received baptism f rom John for this rea¬ 
son, that by receiving what was inferior from an inferior, he 
might encourage inferiors to what was superior. But why was 
not he alone baptized by John, if John, through whom Christ 


9. (;f. |n 8.44 and section 1. 
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was to be baptized, had been sent f or the very purpose of pre¬ 
paring the way f or the Lord, that is, f or Christ himself ? And 
we have already explained this," but we recall it because it is 
necessary f or the question at hand. If our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
had alone been baptized by the baptism of John-—hold f ast to 
what we say—the world would not have such power as to erase 
from your hearts what the Spirit of God has written there, 
and the thorns of anxieties would not have such power as to 
choke the seed which is sown in you.*^ For why are we com¬ 
pelled to repeat the same things except that we are not sure 
about the memory of your heart? 

(2) Well, then, if the Lord alone had been baptized by the 
baptism of John, there would be those who would so regard it 
that they would consider the baptism of John to be greater 
than the baptism of Christ. For they would say, “So much 
greater is that baptism that Christ alone had deserved to be 
baptized with it.” Thus, that an example of humility might be 
given to us hy the Lord, for obtaining the saving power of 
baptism, Christ received what was not necessary for him but 
was necessary for our sakes. And again, so that this which 
Christ received from John might not be pref erred to the 
baptism of Christ, others were also allowed to be baptized 
by John. 

(3) But for those who were baptized by John, that baptism 
was not sufficient. For they were baptized with the baptism of 
Christ because the baptism of John was not the baptism of 
Christ. Those who receive the baptism of Christ do not seek 
the baptism of John; those who received the baptism of John 
sought the baptism of Christ. Therefore the baptism of John 
was sufhcient f or Christ. 

(4) How would it not suffice since it was not even necessary? 
For no baptism was necessary for him, but he received the 
baptism of a servant to encourage us to his baptism. And that 
the baptism of a servant might not be preferred to the bap¬ 
tism of the Lord, others were baptized by the baptism of their 
fellow servant. But they who were baptized by the baptism of 


i. Cf. Froftote 4.14. 
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their fellow servant needed to be baptized by the baptism of 
the Lord; but they who are baptized by the baptism of the 
Lord have no need of the baptism of the fellow servant. 

(). Now whereas John had received a baptism that would 
properly be called John’s, the Lord, Jesus Christ, however did 
not wish to give his baptism to anyone, not that no one might 
be baptized with the Lord’s baptism, but that the Lord himself 
might always Ik; baptizing. This was done so that the Lord 
might baptize also through ministers, that is, that those whom 
the Lord’s ministers were going to baptize, the Lord, not they, 
would be baptizing. For it is one thing to baptize in the role of 
a minister; another to baptize with power. 

(2) For the quality of the baptism is commensurate with the 
quality of the person by whose power it is given, not with the 
quality of the person through whose ministry it is given. As 
John was, such was the quality of John’s baptism; [his] bap¬ 
tism was in accord with justice as that of a just man, yet still of 
a [mere] man, but one who had received this grace from the 
Ixtrd, and a grace so great that he was worthy to precede the 
judge, and to point him out with his fingers, and to fulhil 
the words of that prophecy: “The voice of one crying out in 
the desert, prepare the way for the Lord.’’’ ’ 

(3) On the other hand as the Lord is, such is the quality of 
baptism; therefore the baptism of the Lord is divine because 
the Lord is God. 

7. But the Lord, Jesus Christ, could, if he willed, have given 
power to any servant of his that he might give his baptism in 
his place, so to speak; and he could have transferred the 
power of baptizing from himself and have established it in any 
servant of his and have given to the baptism transferred to the 
servant as great a power as the baptism given by the Lord had. 
He did not wish this f or the reason that the hope of the bap¬ 
tized might then reside in the one by whom they acknowl¬ 
edged that they had been baptized. He did not, then, wish a 
servant to put hope in a servant. And f or this very reason the 

13. Cf. Ml 3.3, Mk 1.2, and Lk 3.4. Augustine here uses a slight variant of 
the text from the Synoptic Gospels rather than the text from |n 1.23 upon 
which he has already commented in Tractate 4.7. 
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Apostle cried out when he saw men who wanted to put hope 
in him, “Was Paul crucified for you? Or were you baptized in 
the name of Paul?”'^ Therefore Paul baptized as a minister, 
not as power itself , but the Lord baptized as power. 

(2) Pay attention. He could have given this power to ser¬ 
vants, and he was not willing [to do so]. For if he gave this 
power to servants, that is, in such a way that what belonged to 
the Lord would belong tm them, there would be as many bap¬ 
tisms as there were servants, so that as men said, “John’s bap¬ 
tism,” they would say “Peter’s baptism,” so “Paul’s baptism,” so 
“James’ baptism,” “Thomas’ baptism,” “Matthew’s,” “Bar¬ 
tholomew’s”; f or that one was called “John’s baptism.” But per¬ 
haps someone balks and says, “Prove to us that that baptism 
was called John’s.” f shall prove it f rom the words of the truth 
himself when he asked the Jews, “The baptism of John, f rom 
where is it? From heaven or f rom men?”'^ 

(3) Theref ore, to prevent as many baptisms f rom being 
called af ter as many servants as there were who baptized by 
power received f rom the Lord, the Lord kept f or himself the 
power of baptizing and gave administration [of baptism] to 
the servants. The servant says that he baptizes; he does speak 
correctly, as the Apostle says, “Oh, and I baptized also the 
household of Stephanas,” but as a minister. So, even if a 
man should be evil and hapfjen to have the ministry, even 
if men do not know him and God knows him, God who has 
kept the power f or himself allows baptism to be perf ormed 
through him. 

8. But John did not know this in the Lord. That he was the 
Lord, he knew; that he ought to be baptized by him, he knew. 
And he admitted that he was the truth and that he, the truth- 
f ul, was sent by the truth; this he knew. But what did he not 
know in him? That he was going to retain for himself the 
power of his baptism and was not going to transmit or trans¬ 
fer it to any servant, but that, whether a good servant were to 
baptize as a minister or a bad servant were to baptize as a min- 

14. Cf. 1 t;«r 1.13. 15. Cf. Mt 21.25. 

16. Cf. 1 Cor 1.16. 
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ister, that man who was being baptized would know that he 
was baptized only by him who kept for himself the power of 
baptizing. 

(2) And may you understand, brothers, that John did not 
know this in him and learned this through the dove. For he 
knew the I^trd, but did not yet know that he would retain f or 
himself the power of baptizing and would give it to no ser¬ 
vant; act.ordingly, he said then, “I knew him not.” And that you 
may know that he learned this there, pay attention to what fol¬ 
lows: “But he who sent me to baptize with water said to me, 
‘He upon whom you will see the Spirit dest:ending, as a dove, 
and remaining upon him, he it is.’” What is he? The Lord. 
But he already knew the Lord. Suppose, then, that John had 
said only this much, “I knew him not. But he who sent me to 
baptize with water said to me.” Do we ask what he said? He 
continues, “‘He upon whom you will see the Spirit descend¬ 
ing as a dove, and remaining upon him.’” I do not say what 
follows. Meanwhile, pay attention. “He upon whom you will 
see the Spirit descending as a dove, and remaining upon him, 
he it is.” But what is he? What did he who sent me intend to 
teach me through the dove? That he was the Lord? I already 
knew by whom I had been sent; I already knew him to whom 
I said, “Do you come to me to be baptized? I ought to be bap¬ 
tized by you.”” To this extent I knew the Lord, that 1 wanted 
to be baptized by him, not that he should be baptized by me. 

(3) And then he said to me, “Let it be so now. Let all ju.stice 
be f ulfilled.”''' I have come to suffer; do I not come to be bap¬ 
tized? “Let all justice be fulhiled,” my Gfxi says to me. “Let all 
justice be fulfilled”; let me teach complete humility. I know 
there will be proud men among my future people; 1 know 
there will be some men in a more excellent state of grace, so 
that when they see ordinary persons being baptized, these 
persons, because they seem to themselves better either be¬ 
cause of their continence, or almsgiving, or learning, these 
persons, perhaps, disdain to receive what those inferior men 
have received. There is need for me to heal them, that they 

17. t;f. Ml 3.14 and 7 ‘tflctote 4.14. 18. IbiW. 
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may not disdain to come to the baptism of the l.ord because I 
have come to the baptism of the servant. 

9. f'herefbre, John afready knew this, and he knew the 
t.ord. What, then, did the dove teach? What did he who sent 
him to whom he said, “He upon whom you wifi see the Spirit 
descending as a dove, and remaining upon him, he it is,” what 
did he mean to teach through the dove, that is, through the 
Hofy Spirit coming in this manner? Who is he? The Lord. I 
know. But did you already know this, that the Lord, having 
the power of baptizing, would give that power to no servant 
but would retain it for himself, so that everyone who is bap¬ 
tized through the ministry of the servant may ascrilte it not to 
the servant, but to the Lord? Did you already know this? I did 
not know this; what in f act did he say to me? “He upon whom 
you will see the Spirit descending as a dove, and remaining 
upon him, he it is who baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” 

(2) He does not say, “He is the Lord.” He does not say, “He 
is the (Christ.” He does not say, “He is God.” He does not say, 
“He is Jesus.” He does not say, “It is he who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, after you, bef ore y«)u.”''’ He does not say this; 
f()r John already knew this. But what did he not know? That 
the l.ord himself would retain and hold for himself such great 
power of baptism, whether [he is] present on earth or absent 
[on earth[, since his body is in heaven, and [he is[ present in 
majesty, that he would retain lor himself the power of bap¬ 
tism, so that Paul might not say, “my baptism,” and Peter 
might not say, “my baptism.” Mark you, therefore, pay atten¬ 
tion t«) the words of the apostles. No one of the apostles said, 
“my baptism.” Although there was one gospel of all, still you 
find that they said, “my gospel”; you do not find that they 
said, “my baptism.” 

10. I'his, then, John learned, my brothers. What John 
learned through the dove, let us, too, learn. For the dove did 
not teach John, and not teach the (Church, the (Church to 
which it was said, “One is my dove.”'"'" Let the dove teach the 

ii(. I.C., who was horn af ter you although he already existed before you 
<lid. 

20. Cant 6.8 (NAB 6.9). 
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dove, let the dove know what John learned through the dove. 
The Holy Spirit descended in the appearance of a dove. But 
why did John learn in the dove that which he learned in the 
dove? For he needed to learn; but perhaps he did not need 
this [viz., to learn] but to learn through the dove. 

(2) What am I to say about the dove, my brothers? Or when 
do I have sufficient power either of heart or tongue to speak 
the way I wish? And perhaps the way 1 wish to speak is unwor¬ 
thy of the way it ought to be spoken. And yet even if I can 
speak tbe way I wish, bow much less can I speak the way it 
ought to be spoken? I would like to bear about this from 
someone better than I and not to speak of it to you. 

11 .John becomes acquainted with him whom he knew; but 
he becomes acquainted with an aspect in him which he did 
not know in him. In regard to wbat he knew he does not 
learn. And what did John know? The Lord. What did he not 
know? That the power of the Lord’s baptism would pass from 
the Lord to no man, but that the ministry clearly would pass; 
that the power would pass from the Lord to no one, [but] the 
ministry [would pass] to b«th the good and the wicked. Let 
the dove not shudder at the ministry of wicked men, let it re¬ 
gard the Lord’s power. What does a wicked minister do to you 
where the Lord is good? How does a malicious bailif f shackle 
you if the Judge is benevolent? John learned this through the 
dove. What is it that he learned? Let him repeat it himself . He 
says, “He said to me, ‘He upon whom you will see the Spirit 
descending, as a dove, and remaining upon him, this is he 
who baptizes with the Holy Spirit.”’ 

(2) Therefore, let not the seducers, O dove, deceive you, who 
say, “We baptize.” Dove, acknowledge wbat tbe dove taught. 
“This is he who baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” Through the 
dove it is learned that this is he; and do you think that you are 
baptized by his power by whose ministry you are baptized? If 
you think this, you are not yet in the body of the dove; and if 
you are not in the body of tbe dove, no one need wonder that 
you do not have simplicity. For simplicity is particularly repre¬ 
sented by the dove. 

12. Why did John learn, my brothers, through the sim- 
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plicity of the dove that “this is he who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit” unless it were because they were not doves who have 
shattered the Church? They were hawks, they were f alcons.*' 
A dove does not tear to pieces. And you see that they hate us 
f or alleged persecutions which they have suff ered. And they 
have indeed suffered seeming bodily persecutions, although 
they were the scourgings of the Lord clearly imposing disci¬ 
pline for a time, that he might not damn them for eternity if 
they did not recognize this [discipline] and correct themselves. 

(2) They truly persecute the Church who persecute by de¬ 
ceits; they strike the heart more gravely who strike with the 
sword of the tongue; they pour out blood more bitterly wbo, 
as far as it is possible for them, kill Christ in a man. They seem 
almost terror-stricken by the decision of the [civil] authorities. 
What does authority do to you if you are good? But if you are 
evil, fear authority: “For he does not bear the sword in vain,” 
says the Apostle.** Take not out your sword with which you 
smite Christ. Christian, what do you persecute in a Christian? 
What did the Emperor persecute in you? He persecuted the 
flesh; you persecute the spirit in a Christian. You do not kill 
the flesh. And yet not even the flesh do they spare. As many as 
they could, they have cudgeled to death, and have spared nei¬ 
ther their own nor those who did not belong to them.*' This is 
known to all. Authority is odious because it is legitimate. He 
acts odiously wbo acts lawfully. He acts without arousing ha¬ 
tred who acts contrary to the laws. 

(3) Let each and every one of you examine closely, my 
brothers, what a Christian has. In that he is a human being, 
he shares [his humanity] with many; in that he is a Christian, 
he is separated from many. And that he is a Christian has 
more relevance to him than that he is a human being. For in 
that he is a Christian he is remade according to the image of 
(iod by whom he was made a human being according to tbe 


21. The l.atiii tnihm is slriclly a “kite” or “j^lcde"; but since this is a less 
iaiiiiliar bird, tbe more generic “f alcon” is translated here. 

22. Cf. Rom 13.-I- 

23. Tbe inf amous Ciiciimcellions attacked not oidy Catliolics but also the 
Kogausts and Maximianists, dissident Donatist secLs. 
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image of God;but in that he is a human being, he could also 
be wick-ed, he could also be a pagan, he could be an idolator. 
You persecute in a Christian the better part which he has; f or 
you wish to take away from him that by which he has life. For 
he lives for time by the breath of life by which the body is ani¬ 
mated; but he lives for eternity by the baptism which he has 
received f rom the Lord. 

(4) You wish to take f rom him this which he has received 
f rom the Lord; you wish to take from him this, by which he 
has life. This is what bandits want [in regard to] those whom 
they wish to plunder, that they themselves have more and the 
others have nothing. You both take from him and you will 
have no more for yourself; f or you will get no more for your¬ 
self because you takeaway from him. But they actually do ex¬ 
actly what those who take away a man’s life do; they both take 
away f rom another, and yet do not themselves have two lives. 

13. What then do you wish to take away? In what way does 
he whom you wish to rebaptize displease you? You cannot give 
what he already has, but you cause him to deny what he has. 
What did a pagan, a persecutor of the Church, ever do that 
was more repulsive? Their swords were brandished against 
the martyrs, wild beasts were uncaged, flames were applied. 
Why [did they do] these things? That he who was suff ering 
them might say, “I am not a Christian.” What do you teach 
him whom you wish to rebaptize except hrst to say, “I am not a 
Christian”? For the same purpose for which the persecutor 
formerly employed flame, you employ your tongue; you do 
by seduction what he failed to accomplish by murder. 

(2) And what is it that you are going to give, and to whom 
are you going to give [it]? If he should say the truth to you and 
should not, having been seduced by you, lie, he will say, “I 
have.” You ask, “Do you have baptism?” “I have,” he says. As 
long as he says, “I have,” you say, “I am not going to give.” 
“And do not give; for what you want to give cannot abide in 
me because what I received cannot be taken away from me. 
And yet, wait; let me see what you want to teach me.” “First,” 


24. cr. t;oi 3.10. 
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he says, “say, I do not have.” “But I do have this; if I say, I do 
not have, I lie; for what I have, I have.” “You do not have,” he 
says. “Show me that I do not have.” “A wicked person gave [it] 
to you.” “If Christ is evil, an evil person gave [it] to me.” 
“Christ is not evil,” he says, “but Christ did not give [it] to 
you.” “Then who gave [it] to me? Answer me; I know that I 
received from Christ.” “ [Someone] gave it to you, but some 
traditor,”'^® he says, “not Christ.” 

(3) “I shall see who was the minister, I shall see who was 
the bailiff. I am not arguing about the [judge’s] attendant; I 
concentrate my attention on the judge. And your objection 
against the attendant is probably a lie. But I don’t want to 
keep on probing. Let the I>ord of both of us examine the case 
of his attendant. Perhaps if I demand proof of you, you have 
no proof. Rather, you are lying. It has been proven that you 
could not have proven it.^“ But 1 do not rest my case on that; 
so do not think that, when 1 have eagerly begun to defend in¬ 
nocent men, I have placed my hope only in innocent men. Let 
the men be whatever it pleases [you to call them]; I have re¬ 
ceived from Christ, I have been baptized by Christ.” 

(4) “No,” he says, “but that bishop baptized you; and that 
bishop is in communion with them.” “I have been baptized by 
Christ; I know.” “How do you know?” “The dove which John 
saw taught me. Oh wicked hawk, you are not tearing me from 
the bowels of the dove; I am numbered among the members 
of the dove, because I know what the dove taught. You say to 
me that this man baptized you or that man baptized you. 
Through the dove it is said to me and to you, ‘He it is who 
baptizes.’ Whom do I believe, the hawk or the dove?” 


25. The Latin term is traditm, a person who, during the persecution of 
l)io< letian, handed over his copy of the Scriptures to the authorities tt) Ire 
Iriirned. Cl. Frend, Dtrmlisl Church, 8. The Donatists applied the term also to 
those bishops and presbyters whose consecrations and ordinations could be 
shown to have come from a Iradilur. 

126. Augustine is referring to the election of Caecilianus to tht; bishopric of 
Carthage in 31 1 or 312 A.l). and his consecration by three bishops, one of 
whom, Felix, was accused of traditio, falsely, it would appear. This dispute fi¬ 
nally melded the scattered and ill-organized anti-ecumenical parties in North 
Africa into a solid schismatic sect. 
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14. lell me clearly, that you may be confounded through 
that lamp by which his earlier enemies, the likes of you, the 
Pharisees, were also confounded. When they asked the Lord 
by what authority he did those things, he said, “I also shall ask 
you this question. Tell me, the baptism of John, from where is 
it? From heaven or from men?”” And they, who were prepar¬ 
ing to unleash their snide attacks were ensnared by this ques¬ 
tion; and they began to consider among themselves and to say, 
“If we shall say ‘from heaven,’ he will say to us, ‘Why did you 
not believe him?”’“'' For John had said of the Lord, “Behold, 
the lamb of fJod; behold, he who takes away the sin of the 
world.”'''* Why then do you ask by what authority 1 act? O 
wolves, 1 do what 1 do by the authority of the Lamb. But that 
you might know the lamb, why did you not believe John who 
said, “Behold, the Lamb of G*d; behold, he who takes away 
the sin of the world”? 

(2) therefore, they, knowing what John has said of the 
Lord, said among themselves, “If we shall say that” the bap¬ 
tism of John “is from heaven, he will say to us, ‘Why then did 
you not believe him?’ But if we shall say that it is from men, 
we shall be stoned by the people; for they hold John as a 
prophet.”'*" In one regard they feared men, in another they 
were confounded to admit the truth. 'The answer of darkness 
was darkness,"' but it was overpowered by light. 

(3) For what did they answer? “We do not know.” As regards 
what they did know, they said, “We do not know.” And the 
Lord said, “Neither do 1 tell you by what authority I do these 
things.”'"' And his first enemies were confounded. From what? 
FVom the lamp. Who was the lamp? John. Do we have a proof 
that he was the lamp? We do have a proof. For the Lord said, 
“He was a lamp, burning and shining.”"'* Do we have a proof 
that his enemies were also confounded from him? Hear the 


27. (;(. Ml 21.24—25. This scriplural passage has also been discussed in 
Tractate 2.9. 

28. c:f. Ml 21.26. 29. f-I.Jn 1.29. 

30. A conltalion of Ml 21.26 and Lk 20.6. 

31. f^f. Jn 1.5. 32. f;f. Ml 21.27. 

33. f:f. Jii 5.35. 
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I’salm. It says, “I have prepared a lamp for my (Christ; his ene¬ 
mies 1 will clothe with conf usion.”*■' 

15. Still in the darkness of this life we walk by the light of 
the lamp of faith. Let us also hold John as a lamp, let us also, 
by him, confound (Christ’s enemies. Even better, let him con¬ 
found his enemies through his lamp. Let us also ask what the 
Lord [asked] the Jews; let us ask and say, “The baptism of 
John, from where is it? From heaven, or from men?”“ What 
will they say? See if they, ttx), are not confounded by the lamp 
as enemies. What will they say? If they shall say, from men, 
even their own people will stone them. But if they shall say, 
from heaven, let us say this to them, “Why then did you not 
believe bim?” Perhaps they say, “We do believe him.” “How, 
then, do you say that you baptize, but John says, ‘He it is who 
baptizes’?” 

(2) “But,” they say, “those through whom baptizing is done, 
the ministers of so great a judge, ought to be just men.” And 1 
say, and we all say, that the ministers of so great a Judge ought 
to be Just. Let the ministers be just, if they will. But if they who 
sit upon the chair of Moses wish not to be Just, my master has 
made me untroubled, about whom bis Spirit said, “He it is 
who baptizes.” How has he made me untroubled? He says 
“ The scribes and tbe Pharisees sit upon the chair of Moses. 
Do what they say; but do not do what they do, for they say and 
donot.”'^“ If the minister is Just, 1 rank him with Paul, 1 rank 
him with Peter. 1 rank Just ministers with them, because, in 
fact. Just ministers do not seek their own glory; for they are 
ministers, they do not wish to be considered as Judges, they 
dread that hope be put in them. Theref ore 1 rank the Just 
minister with Paul. For what does Paul say? “1 have planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. Neither he who 
plants is anything, nor he who waters, but God who gives the 
increase.”'" 

(3) He who is a proud minister, however, is in a class with 
the devil, but uncontaminated is tbe gift of (Christ which flows 


34. (T Ps 131.1718. 
36. Cf. Mt 23.2-3. 


35. (;f. Ml 21.25. 
37. 1 Cor 3.6—7. 
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through him undefiled, which passes perfectly clear through 
him and comes to f ertile soil. Suppose that [the proud minis¬ 
ter] is made of stone because he cannot produce fruit f rom 
the water. The water passes through the stone conduit, the 
water passes on to garden plots; in the stone conduit it pro¬ 
duces nothing but nevertheless brings forth plentif ul f ruit in 
gardens. For the spiritual power of a sacrament is like light in 
this way: it is both received pure by those to be enlightened, 
and if it passes through the impure, it is not defiled. Let the 
ministers be just, indeed, and let them not seek their own 
glory but his whose ministers they are. Let them not say, “It is 
my baptism,” because it is not theirs. Let them pay heed to 
John himself . 

(4) Look, John was filled with the Holy Spirit; and he had a 
baptism from heaven, not from men. But how long did he 
have it? He said, “Prepare the way for the Lord.”™ But when 
the Lord was known, he himself became the way; there was no 
longer need for the baptism of John, by which the way was to 
be prepared for the Lord. 

16. Yet what do they usually say to us? “Look, there was bap¬ 
tism after John.” For bef ore this question was thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated in the Catholic church, many men, both great and 
good,™ erred about it. But because they were from among the 
members of the dove, they did not cut themselves off, and 
what the Apostle said happened in them: “If you understand 
anything in another way, this also God will reveal to you.”"'" 
Hence, those who separated themselves became impossible to 
teach. Well, then, what do they usually say? “Look, there was 
baptism after John; is there not baptism after the heretics? For 

38. cr. Jn 1.23; Is 40.3. 

39. Augustine probably has uppermost in his mind Cyprian and the 
Synod of Carthage held on September 1,256 A.D. In die De BaplKmo centra 
Dona<«<«.s (PL 43.107—244; and CSEL 51.10- 376) he had discussed their ar¬ 
guments at some length. See Berrouard, Homilies I—XVl, 872—873. On 
Cyprian’s views cf. C. Willis, Saint Augustine and the Donatist Heresy (l^ndon, 
1950), 145—151; M. Sage, Cyprian (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), 295—355; and 
W. Sparrow Simpson, St. Augustine and African Church Divisions (I.andon, 
1910), 8 o-'89. 

40. Cf. Phil 3.15. 
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certain persons who had the baptism of John were ordered by 
Paul to he baptized; f or they did not have the baptism of 
Christ." 

(i;) “Why then do you exaggerate the merit of John, and, as 
it were, belittle the unhappy condition of the heretics?” 1, too, 
grant you that the heretics are impious; but the heretics gave 
the baptism of Christ, a baptism which John did not give. 

17. I return to John and say, “He it is who baptizes.” For 
John is better than a heretic just as John is better than a 
drunkard, and as John is better than a murderer. If we ought 
to baptize after one who is worse because the apostles bap¬ 
tized after one who is better, [then they, too, ought to baptize] 
whoever among them have been baptized by a drunkard '•—I 
do not say by a murderer, I do not say by a satellite of some 
miscreant,” I do not say by a thief of other people’s property, I 
do not say by an oppressor of orphans, nor by a wrecker of 
marriages, 1 do not speak of any of these. I speak of what is a 
common practice,'' I speak of what is an everyday occurrence; 
I speak of a general invitation, even in this city, when they 
hear it said, “Let’s feast.”“Let’s have a good time,” and “you 

41. Of. Acts 19.1 -7. 

42. Augusline trequeiuly menlions ihe prevalence of drunkenness among 
ihe Donalisls; Berronaril, Homelii's I XVI, H74, provides a long lisl ol reter- 
eiiees. Augusline was particularly dislressed when this drunkenness accom¬ 
panied eelebralions in honor of martyrs in ihe ehiin hes. See Truclale 10.4 
and Tr hi lo F.p 4.4. 

43. The “satellile” is the Donalisl bishop, Oplalns of Thamugadi, and the 
“miscreant” is Gildo, who was appointed Comes Afrune by the Emperor 
Theodosius in 386 A.D. and led an unsuccessful revolt against the Emperor 
I lonorius in 397-398 A.D. Opiatus, il not actually an aide of (>ildo, received 
the (autn’s sup|>orl in acts ol violence against both the Oat holies and the 
Donalisl seel called the Maximianisls. Of. Willis, 22 23, and Fretid, DntuUist 
Church, 208 226. He is accused by Augusline elsewhere, especially in the 
Contra Lilleras Cetiliani, 2.23.53,44.104, 103.237 (PL 43.276—277, 295, 340— 
341; and OSEL 52.51 52, 81, 150—152). of all the crimes listed here except 
drunkenness; see Berrouarcl, Homelie.s I—XVI, 873 874. 

44. This might Ite translated “a ritual observance” or “a holiday rite” as in 
Berrouard, Homelies I—XVI, 330; but “a common practice” seems to me more 
appropriate lo this eonlexl. 

45. The Latin reads alogremus. This might also he translated, “let us be ir¬ 
rational,” incorporating a familiar ancient notion that at festival lime il was 
permissible and desirable lo ignore, even invert, normal moral and social 
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oughtn’t fast on such a feast day of January.”'"’ I speak of these 
trivial, everyday frivolities. 

(2) When baptism is administered by a drunken fellow, who 
is better, John or the drunkard? Answer, if you can, that your 
drunkard is better than jobn. This you will neverdare! There¬ 
fore, because you are sober, baptize after your drunkard. For 
if the apostles baptized after John, how much the more ought 
the sober man baptize after the drunkard! Or do you say, 
“The drunkard is in unity with me”?^’ Then was not John, the 
friend of the bridegroom, in unity with the bridegroom? 

18. But I say to you, whoever you are, “Are you better, or is 
John?” You will not dare to say, “I am better than John.” 
Therefore, let your followers baptize after you if they are 
better than you. For if baptism was administered after John, 
blush that baptism is not administered after you. You are 
going to say, “But I have the baptism of (Christ, and I teacb it.” 
At least, then, acknowledge the judge and be not a proud 
bailiff. 

(2) You give the baptism of (Christ, and for that reason bap¬ 
tism is not administered after you; and baptism was admin- 


praclices. Augustine, EpiUula 36.5.1 1 (PL 33.140— 141; (;SEL 34.34—35: and 
FOTt; 12.147), defines a(ogia as an indulgence in banquets to the extent that 
one “is turned aside from the path of reason." It is “an immoderate dinner 
where the mind, in which the reason rules, is somehow overwhelmed by one’s 
gorging on food and drink.” Hence my translation of this verb. The verb oc¬ 
curs only twice in ancient writings, here and in the fourth-century gram¬ 
marian Dositheus in a list of verbs normally with passive forms that are same- 
times used actively. (If. H. Keil, (l^ipzig, 1880), 8.430; see TLL 1.1714. 

46. The Latin text reads tali die feslo laniumarum, i.e., “New Year’s Day.” 
(If. D. DeBruyne, “Le Dies Festus Januariarum du Tractatus Quintus S. Au- 
gustini In loannis livangelium,” Rniue Benedictine 4^ (> 93 *) 347 - Berrouard, 
Homeltes I—XVI, 331, thinks that no specihc feast can be identihed here, 
simply one of the various pagan festivals in January that created problems for 
(Ihristians. But Seraw 198.1 (PL 38.1024; and F()T(I 38.55) clearly supports 
the view that this is New Year’s Day. Although it is not wholly clear that ser¬ 
mons 197 and 198 are Augustine’s, they do correspond to two sermons listed 
hy Possidius as two Tractates on New Year’s Day against the pagans. 

47. Augustine here sees holiness as adhering to the individual minister as 
to an individual person, whereas the Donatists had a different view, that holi¬ 
ness was ol^ective, belonging to the (Ihurch as a whole, more than sutgeclive, 
depending upon the individual’s personal behavior; see Berrouard, Homelies 

i - xvr , 332-333 
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istered after John for this reason, because he did not give 
(Christ’s baptism, but his own; for he had received it in such a 
way that it was his. Therefore you are not better than John, 
but the baptism which is given through you is better than 
John’s; for it is (Christ’s, but the other was John’s. And what was 
given by Paul, and what was given by Peter, is (Christ’s; and if it 
was given by Judas, it was (Christ’s. Judas gave it, and baptism 
was not administered after Judas. John gave it, and bap¬ 
tism was administered after John. For, if baptism was given 
by Judas, it was (Christ’s; but that which was given by John 
wasjohn’s. 

(3) We do not prefer Judas to John; but we do rightly prefer 
(Christ’s baptism, even when given through Judas’ hands, to 
John’s baptism, even when given through John’s hands. And 
indeed, it was said about the Lord before he suffered, that he 
baptized more persons than John; and then it was added, 
“Though he himself did not baptize, but his disciples.’’^** He 
himself, and yet not himself; he himself by power, they by 
their ministry. They performed a service in baptizing; the 
power of baptizing remained in (Christ. Therefore his dis¬ 
ciples were baptizing, and Judas was still there among his dis¬ 
ciples. Thus those whom Judas baptized were not baptized 
again; and those whom John baptized, were they baptized 
again? Again, certainly, but not by repeating [that] baptism. 
For those whom John baptized, John baptized; but those 
whom Judas baptized, (Christ baptized. 

(4) Likewise, therefore, those whom the drunkard baptized, 
those whom a murderer baptized, those whom an adulterer 
baptized, if it was the baptism of (Christ, (Christ baptized. I 
fear not the adulterer nor the drunkard nor the murderer, 
because I give heed to the dove through whom it was said to 
me, “He it is who baptizes.” 

i§. But it is madness, my brothers, to say that, I do not say 
only Judas, but any man at all was of superior merit than he 
of whom it was said, “Among those born of women there has 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.”^'* Therefore no 


48. Cr. Jn 4.1 -2. 


49. 01'. Ml 11.11. 
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servant is pref erred to him, but the baptism of the Lord, even 
when given through an evil servant, is pref erred to the bap¬ 
tism even of a servant who was a f riend. Hear what sort of 
men the Apostle Paul tells us [are] false brothers preaching 
the word of God in envy. And what does he say about them? 
“In this 1 rejoice, yes, and I shall rejoice.”^“ For they were pro¬ 
claiming Christ, out of envy, it is true, but still Christ. Look 
not at why, but at whom [they proclaim). 

(2) fs Christ preached to you out of envy? l,ook at Christ; 
shun the envy. Do not imitate the wicked preacher, but imi¬ 
tate the good one who is preached to you. Christ, as I was say¬ 
ing, was being preached by some out of envy. And what is it, 
to envy? A terrible evil. By this same evil the devil was cast 
down; that very malignant pestilence cast him down. And cer¬ 
tain preachers of Christ had it; and yet the Apostle allows 
them to preach. Why? Because they were preaching Christ. 

(3) But he who envies hates; and he who hates, what is said 
of him? Hear the Apostle John: “He who hates his brother is a 
murderer.”''' Look, baptism was administered after John; 
after a murderer baptism was not administered. For John 
gave his own baptism; the murderer gave Christ’s baptism. 
And this sacrament is so holy that it cannot even be polluted 
when a murderer administers it. 

20. f do not reject John, but rather f believe John. Why do I 
believe John? Because he learned through the dove. What did 
he learn through the dove? “He it is who baptizes with the 
Holy Spirit.” Now therefore, brothers, hold fast to this, hx it 
in your hearts. For if f wanted to tell you today more fully why 
through the dove, there is not enough time. For 1 explained to 
you, my holy people—at least so 1 think—that a matter which 
he had to learn was imparted to John by the dove, |a matter) 
concerning Christ which John did not know even though he 
already knew Christ. 

(2) But why this matter needed to be shown through a dove, 
1 should say if I could say it more briefly. But because that dis¬ 
cussion needs much time and 1 do not wish to burden you. 


50. Cf. Phil 1.15—18. 


51. Cf. 1 Jn 3.15. 
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since I have been helped by your prayers to fulfill that which I 
promised, if once again I have the aid of your devout atten¬ 
tion and good prayers, that, too, will be clear to you why John 
should not have learned except through the dove what he 
learned concerning the Lord, namely that “He it is who bap¬ 
tizes in the Holy Spirit,” and that he bequeathed the power of 
baptizing to no one of his servants. 
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Y HOLY PEOPLE, 1 had feared, 1 admit it to you, that 
this cold [weather] might cool your enthusiasm for 
coming together; but, because you show by the great 
number and crowd of you that you are on fire in the spirit, 1 
have no doubt that you have also prayed f or me that 1 may pay 
what is owed to you. 

(2) For 1 had promised in the name of Christ, since then the 
shortness of time prevented me f rom being able to give an in¬ 
terpretation and explanation of it, to discuss today why Cod 
wanted to show the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, d'hat 
this may be explained, this day has dawned for us. And 1 see 
that, because of a desire for listening and a holy devout¬ 
ness, you have come together in unusual numbers.' May Cod, 
through our mouth, fulfill your expectation. For you have 
loved [so much] that you came. But what [is it] you have 
loved? If us, this, too, is good; f or we want to be loved by you, 
but we do not want to be loved in ourself. d'heref ore, because 
we love you in Christ, love us in return in Cihrist; and let our 
love f or one another [voice its] moaning to Cod, for moaning 
is itself characteristic of the dove. 

2. If, then, moaning is characteristic of a dove, as we all 
know, but doves moan in love, hear what the Apostle says, and 
do not wonder that the Holy Spirit wished to be shown in the 
form of a dove. He says, “For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit himself intercedes for us 
with unspeakable moanings.”'' Well now, my brothers, are we 

1. For the translation of cetebriiu, “in unusual numbers,” see Browne, 80. 
This seems best to convey the thought here. 

2. (;f. Rom 8.26. 
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to say this, that the Spirit moans when he has perf ect and eter¬ 
nal happiness with the E’ather and the Son? P’or the Holy 
Spirit is God, as the Son of God is God and the Father God. I 
have said “God” thrice, but I have not said three gods; for 
there is God thrice rather than three gods. For the F’ather and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit are one God. You know this very 
well. Therefore the Holy Spirit does not moan in himself with 
himself in that Trinity, in that beatitude, in that eternity of his 
substance; but be moans in us because be makes us moan. 

(2) And it is no small thing that the Holy Spirit teaches us to 
moan. For he makes known to us that we are in exile, and he 
teaches us to sigh for our native land, and we moan with that 
very longing. He who is well off in this world, rather who 
thinks he is well off, who revels in the enjoyment of carnal 
things, and in the abundance of temporal possessions, and in 
a bollow happiness, has the voice of a raven; for the voice of 
the raven is full of loud shrieking, not of moaning. But he 
who knows that he lives in the midst of the affliction of this 
mortal life, and that he is exiled from the Lord,' that he does 
not yet possess that unending beatitude wbicb bas been prom¬ 
ised to us, but that he has it in hope, and will have it in fact, 
when the l.ord comes with shining brightness in his mani¬ 
festation, who bef ore came bidden in bis lowliness—be wbo 
knows tbis is the one who moans. 

(3) And as long as he moans on this account, he moans well; 
the Spirit has taught him to moan, he has learned how to 
moan from the dove. For many moan in dealing with un¬ 
earthly unhappiness; either shaken by losses, or depressed by 
physical illness, or shut up in prisons, or bound in chains, or 
tossed by the waves of the sea, or trapped by some treachery 
of their enemies, they moan. But they do not moan with the 
moaning of the dove; they do not moan with the love of God; 
they do not moan with the Spirit. And so when such men have 
been freed from these afflictions, they rejoice in loud voices, 
and from this it is clear that they are ravens, not doves. Rightly 
the raven was sent from the ark and it did not return; the 


3 . (;f- 2 (;<)r 5 . 6 . 
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dove was sent and returned. Noe sent both the birds.' Noe 
had the raven there; he also had the dove. 'I'hat ark contained 
each kind. 

(4) If the ark symbolized the (Church, you see, of course, 
that it is necessary for the (Church in this Hood of the world to 
contain each kind, both the raven and the dove. Who are the 
ravens? They who seek the things that are their own." Who 
are the doves? They who seek the things that are (Christ’s. 

Therefore when he sent the Holy Spirit, he showed him 
visibly in two ways, as a dove and as fire; as a dove upon the 
baptiz.ed Lord, as fire upon the assembled disciples. For when 
the Lord had ascended into heaven after the Resurrection, 
after he had spent forty days with his disciples, when the day 
of Pentecost had come, he sent the Holy Spirit to them as he 
had promised. 

(a) And so, the Spirit came at that time and filled that place; 
and when at first, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, there 
came a sound from heaven as though a violent wind were 
blowing, [Scripture] says, “There appeared to them parted 
tongues as of fire, and it sat upon every one of them; and they 
began to speak in tongues, as the Holy Spirit gave them to 
speak.Here we saw a dove upon the Lord; there parted 
tongues upon the assembled disciples; in the one, simplicity is 
shown, in the other, fervor. For there are those who are said 
to be simple and they are indolent; they are called simple, but 
they are lazy. 

(3) Not such a one was Stephen, full of the Holy Spirit.^ He 
was simple, because he harmed no one; he was fervent, be¬ 
cause he reproached the impious. For he did not keep silence 
before the Jews; his are those fiery words: “StifT-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, you have always resisted the 
Holy Spirit.”" Great vehemence! He rages, but [he is] a dove 
without bile. For, that you may know that he raged without 
bile, they who were ravens, when they heard these words, im¬ 
mediately ran l or stones [to use) against thedove. Stephen be- 


4. Cf. t;n 8.6-9. 
6. Cl. Acls 2.1—4. 
8- Cf. Acis 7.5 I. 


5. Cf. Phil 2.21. 
7. Cf. Arts 6.5. 
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gan to be stoned; and he, who but a little before was raging 
and boiling in spirit, as if he had attacked his enemies, and as 
if he had assailed them with violence by those fiery and blaz¬ 
ing words as you have heard, “Stiff-necked and uncircum¬ 
cised in heart and ear,” so that he who heard these words 
might think that Stephen, if he were allowed, wished them 
straightaway annihilated—when the rocks were coming upon 
him from their hands, upon his knees he said, “Ixird, lay not 
this sin to their charge.”® He had adhered to the unity of 
the dove. 

(4) For earlier his master, upon whom the dove descended, 
had done that; hanging on the cross, he said, “Father, f orgive 
them, for they know not what they do.”'" therefore in the 
dove it has been shown that those sanctified by the Spirit 
should have no deceit; in the fire it has been shown that their 
simplicity should not remain frigid. 

(5) And let it not disturb [you] that the tongues were parted. 
For tongues" are different, and so he made his appearance in 
parted tongues. “Parted tongues,” [Scripture] says, “as of fire, 
and it sat upon everyone of them.” longues differ from one 
another, but the difference of tongues does not constitute 
schisms. In parted tongues, f ear not disintegration; recognize 
unity in the dove. 

4. So therefore, it was necessary for the Holy Spirit to be 
shown coming ujMm the Lord in that manner in order that 
each and every one may understand that, if he has the Holy 
Spirit, he ought to be simple like a dove; that with his brothers 
he ought to have true peace, which the kisses of doves signif y. 
For ravens also have kisses; but in ravens there is a false peace, 
in the true dove peace. I'herefore not everyone who says, 
“Peace be with you,” should be hearkened to as a dove.'’' 

(2) How then are the kisses of ravens distinguished from 
the kisses of doves? Ravens kiss, but they lacerate; the nature 

9. CC. Acts 7.60. 10. Lk 23.24. 

I I . The English word tirngue and the Latin word lingua both allow the 
same play on connotations, that is, tongue as the organ of speech and taste, 
and as a language. 

12. Cf. Tractate 1 .2. 
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of doves is innocent of laceration. Where, then, there is lac¬ 
eration, there is not true peace in kisses; they have true peace 
who have not lacerated the Church. For ravens feed on death; 
the dove does not have this characteristic. 11 lives on the fruits 
of the earth; its food is innocent, and this, brothers, must be 
truly admired in the dove. Sparrows are very small; even they 
kill flies. The dove does none of this; for it does not feed itself 
on death. Those who have lacerated the Church feed them¬ 
selves on the dead. 

(3) Cod is powerful; let us ask him that they who are de¬ 
voured by them and do not perceive it may come to life again. 
Many recognize this because they come to life again; for at 
their coming we daily rejoice in the name of Christ. You, be 
simple, but only in sucb a way that you may be fervent and let 
your fervor be on your tongues. Do not be silent; but speak¬ 
ing with glowing tongues, enkindle the frigid. 

5. What then, my brothers? Whocannotsee what they do not 
see? And no wonder, since they do not wish to return from 
there, like the raven which was sent from the ark. For who 
cannot see what they do not see? And they are ungrateful 
to the Holy Spirit himself. Look, the dove descended upon 
the Lord, and upon the baptized Lord; and there appeared 
therein that holy and true Trinity which is to us one CckI. 
For the Lord ascended from the water, as we read in the gos¬ 
pel: “And behold, the heavens were opened to him, and he 
saw the Spirit of Ctxl descending as a dove and it remained 
upon him. And immediately a voice followed; 'You are my be¬ 
loved Son in whom 1 am well pleased.’” The Trinity appears 
very clearly: the Father in the voice, the Son in the man, the 
Spirit in the dove. 

(2) As for what purpose the apostles were sent in this Trin¬ 
ity, let us see what we do see and what an amazing thing it is 
that they do not see [it]. For, the fact is, it is not true that they 
do not see, but they close their eyes to that which hits them in 
the face, that is the purpo.se for which the apostles were sent. 


13. Cf. Mk 1.10—11, Ml 3.16—17, Lk 3.i!i—22; Augustine’s text differs 
I rom all three. 
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in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, by him about whom it was said, “He it is who baptizes 
with tbe Holy Spirit.” For it was said to his ministers by bim 
who kept that power for himself. 

6. For John saw this in him and came to know what he did 
not know. It was not that he did not know him to be the Son of 
(iod, or did not know him to be the Lord, or did not know 
him to be the Christ, or did not, also, in fact, know that ht 
himself would baptize with water and the Holy Spirit; for ht 
knew this too. But that he would baptize in this way, namely, 
that he would keep for himself the power and would transfer 
it to no one of his ministers, this is what he learned in the 
dove. E’or through this power, which Christ kept for himself 
alone and transmitted to none of his ministers, although 
he deigned to baptize through bis ministers, through this 
abides the unity of the Church, which is signified in the dove, 
about which it is said, “One is my dove, the only one her 
mother has.” ” 

(2) For if, my brothers, as I have already said,'" the power 
were transferred from the Lord to a minister, then there 
would be as many baptisms as there were ministers and the 
unity of baptism would no longer stand. 

7. Pay attention, brothers. Before our Lord Jesus Christ 
came to baptism (for after the baptism there descended the 
dove in which John came to know something that was the 
Lord’s alone, when it was said to him, “He upon whom you 
will see the Spirit descending as a dove, and remaining upon 
him, he it is who baptizes with the Holy Spirit”), [John] knew 
that he was baptizing with the Holy Spirit; but that he was 
doing so with this peculiar characteristic,'® that the power 
[of baptism] would not pass from him to another even though 


14. Cf. Song 6.8 {NAB 6.9). This vexed verse 1101 only presents textual 
problems but is rather difficult to interpret; it is here translated as the context 
requires. 

15. Cf. 7 >actat? 5.7-9. 

16. Tali prtprielate. One might also translate this, “with such 
proprietorship." 
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the other confers it,” this he learned there. And how do we 
prove that John already also knew that the l.ord would bap¬ 
tize with the Holy Spirit, so that it may be understood that he 
learned this in the dove, namely, that the Lord would baptize 
with the Holy Spirit in such a way that the power would pass 
over to no other man? How do we prove it? 

(2) The dove descended when the Lord was already bap¬ 
tized; but before the Lord came to be baptized by John in tbe 
Jordan, we said that he knew him because of those words 
where he says, “Do you come to me to be baptized? I ought to 
be baptized by you.”'" But look, he did know [him as] the 
Lord, he did know [him as] the Son of God. How do we prove 
he already knew that he would baptize with the Holy Spirit? 
Before he came to the river, when many were flocking to John 
to be baptized, he said to them, “I indeed baptize you in 
water. But he who is coming after me is mightier than I, 
the strap of whose sandal I am not worthy to loose. He will 
baptize you in the Holy Spirit and fire.”"’ He already knew 
this too. 

(3) What then has he learned through the dove so that he 
may not afterwards be f ound a liar (God f orbid that we should 
think such a thing!) except that there would be a certain pecu¬ 
liar characteristic in (Christ, such that, although many minis¬ 
ters would baptize, whether [they werejj ust or unjust, the ho¬ 
liness of baptism would be ascribed only to him upon whom 
the dove descended, about whom it was said, “He it is who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” Let Peter baptize; he it is who 
baptizes. Let Paul baptize; he it is who baptizes. Let Judas bap¬ 
tize; he it is who Itaptizes.'”' 

8. For if baptism is holy in proportion to the diversity of 
merits, because merits are diverse, baptisms will be diverse; 


17. rhis either means "even though the minister confers baptism,” as 1 
take it, in agreement with Berrouard, or “even though he, that is, the Lord, 
conf ers the ministry,” as (libh and Browne take it. 

18. f;f. Mt 3.1^. 

Kj. Augustine’s quotation is a conflation of Mt 3.11 and |n i .ay. 

20. (If. Tractate 5.18. 
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and the better the person from whom one seems to have re¬ 
ceived something, so much the more does he suppose that he 
is receiving a better thing. But understand this, brothers, that 
the saints themselves, the good who are associated with the 
dove,^' who are associated with the destiny of that city of Jeru¬ 
salem, the good themselves in the (Church, about whom the 
Apostle says, “The Lord knows who are his,”''^"'' [these saints] 
possess different graces; they do not all have equal merits. 
Some are holier than others, some are better than others. 
Therefore if one should be baptized, for instance, by a true 
saint, while another by one with less merit before God, one of 
lesser hierarchical rank,'^“ with less continence and of a lesser 
spiritual life, why, nevertheless, is that which they have re¬ 
ceived one and equal and identical, except that “He it is who 
baptizes”? 

(2) Therefore, just as when a good man and a better man 
baptize, one man does not receive a g(K)d [baptism] and the 
other a better one, but even though the ministers are one 
good and the other better, what they have received is one and 
identical, not better in one and inferior in the other, so also 
when an evil man baptizes, either for some lack of knowledge 
or from some toleration on the part of the (Church (for either 
the evil are not known or they are tolerated; even chaff is tol¬ 
erated until the wheat on the threshing-floor has been com¬ 
pletely winnowed),^^ that which has been given is one, and it is 
not unequal because the ministers are unequal, but is equal 
and identical because, “He it is who baptizes.” 

9. Theref ore, my dearest people, let us see what they do not 
wish to see, not what they cannot see, but what they would 
grieve to see, as if it were made inaccessible to them. Where 
were the disciples sent in the name of the Father and of the 

21. The dove has a double symholic purpose; il represents both the Holy 
Spirit and the t^hurch (ef. section 6 and TracMe 5.20). Here it symbolizes 
the Church. On dove imagery in Augustine’s sermons see Poque, i.ig-20, 

332-334 

22. 2 Tm 2.ig. 

23. Following Berrouard, Homelies I—XVI, 359. 

24. t;f. Mt 3.12 and Lk3.i7. 
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Son and of the Holy Spirit, to baptize the ministers? Where 
were they sent? “Cio,” he said, “baptize the nations.””'* You 
have heard, brothers, how that inheritance came; “Ask of me, 
and I will give you the nations for your inheritance and the 
ends of the earth for your possession.”*’ You have heard how 
the l.aw went forth from Sion and the word of the l.ord from 
Jerusalem.” For there the apostles heard, “Co, baptize the na¬ 
tions in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit.”'■'* 

(2) We became attentive when we heard, “Co, baptize the 
nations.” In whose name? “In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” This is one Cod, because [it is] 
not in the nam.es of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit,” Where you hear one name, there is one Cod. As it 
was said about the seed of Abraham and as the Apostle Paul 
explains, “In your seed all the nations of the earth will be 
blessed,” "’ He did not say in seeds as in many but as in one, 
“And in your seed, which is Christ.” “ And so, just as, because it 
does not say there, in seeds, the Apostle wanted to teach you 
that Christ is one, so also here when it was said, “In the name" 
not in the names as there “in the seed," not in seeds, the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit are proved to be one Cod. 

10. But, look, say the disciples to the l.ord, we have heard in 
what name we are to baptize; you have made us ministers, and 
you have said unto us, “Co, baptize in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” " Where shall we go? 
Where? Did you not hear? To my inheritance. You ask. Where 
shall we go? To that which I bought with my blood. Where 
then? To the nations, he says. I suppose that he said, “Co, 
baptize the Africans’” in the name of the Father and of the 

25. Cf . Ml 28.19. f’-' 

27. (;(. Is 2.3. 28. (;i. Ml 28.19. 

29. (in 22. 18. 

30. (;( . (lal. 3.18. Oliservc lhal Aiigiislinc has llic ahlalive, seminr luo, and 
not the dative ol both the (ircck and the Vulgalr. 

31. or. Ml. 28.19. 

32. The Bonalisl heresy, although very widesprearl and strong in Afriai, 
did not lind adherents oiitsitle ol North Af rica except for a lew small and 
insignificant congregations, the most important of which was the very small 
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Son and ofThe Holy Spirit.” Thanks be to God! ” 1 he l.ord 
solved the problem; the dove taught it. Thanks be to God! 
The apostles were sent to the nations; if to the nations, to all 
tongues. The Holy Spirit, parted in tongues, united in the 
dove, signified this. On this side tongues are parted;" on that 
the dove joins them together. Have the tongues of the nations 
achieved harmony and only the tongue of Africa become 
disharmonious? What is clearer, my brothers? in the dove is 
unity; in the tongues of the nations is community. 

(2) E'or one time through pride the tongues became dis¬ 
harmonious, and then from one the tongues became many. 
For af ter the Flood, as if striving to fortif y themselves against 
God, as if there could be anything high f or God or anything 
secure f or pride, certain proud men built a tower, ostensibly 
so that they might not be destroyed by a flood if one came 
later.For they had heard and recalled that all iniquity had 

congrcgalions, the mdslimporlanl of which was the very small congregation 
of Af ricans in Rome. The Donatists < laimed that they alone, the Donatisl 
church of North Af rica, were the one true (>hurch. Optatus of Milevis, 2.1 
((^SEL 26.33), expresses this idea most unmistakably: 

You said, brother Parmenianus, that it (the one dove and bride ofCihrist, 
i.e., the Ohiirch), was among you alone ... so that the churc h is there 
where you want it to be and not there where you wish it not. Sc), in order 
ihat it can be among you, in a small section of Af rica, in the corner of a tiny 
region, will it not be in the rest of Africa among us.^ Will it not be in the 
Spains, in Gaul, in Italy, where you are not? If you want it to l>e only 
among you, will it not be in the three Pannonias, in Dacia, Moesia, Thrac:e, 
Achaia, Macedonia, and in the whole of Greece, where you are not? That 
it can be among you, will it not be in Pontus, Galatia, (^appad<K:ia, Pam- 
philia, Phrygia, (alicia, in the three Syrias, in the two Armenias, in the 
whole of Egypt and Mesopotamia, where you are not? Will it not, then, l)e 
in so many countless islands and the other provinces which can scarcely be 
numbered, where you are not? 

33. “Thanks f)e to (iod,” i.e., Deo gratias, had become a rallying cry for the 
(Catholics against the “Praises be to God,” i.e., Deo laudes, the rallying cry of 
the Donatists, especially of the (arcumcellions who used it as a war chant. See 
Augustine, Contra litteras Petiliani 2.65.146 and 84.186 (PL 43.306 and 318; 
and (^SEL52.98 and 115—116), and Epistnlae 108.5.14 (PL 33.414; and (^SEL 
34.627—628), An account of the Donatist watchword, Deo Imides, is found 
in H. IxfCHercq, “Deo gratias, Deo laudes,” DAGL 4.1.652-659. Sec also 
Augustine, En in Ps 132.6 (GGL 40.1930—1931); Berrouard, Uomelies l~XVI, 
362—363; and Frend, Donatist Church, 54, 73—74, 144, 174, 184, and 307. 

34. Some codices read diitidunt, i.e., “the tongues separate.” 

35. (U. Gii 1 1.1 —9. 
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been destroyed by tbe Flood. They were unwilling to abstain 
from iniquity. They sought the height of a tower against a 
flood; they built a lofty tower. God saw their pride, and he 
caused this disorder to be sent upon them, that they might 
speak but not understand one another; and tongues be¬ 
came different through pride, if pride created differences 
of tongues, (Christs humility has joined the differences of 
tongues together. Now what that tower had dispersed, the 
(Church binds together. From one tongue came many; do not 
be amazed, pride did this. From many tongues comes one; do 
not be amazed, love did this. For, although there are diff erent 
sounds of tongues, in the heart one G«d is invoked, one peace 
is kept intact. 

(3) How then, my dearest people, ought the Holy Spirit, as 
representing a unity, have been shown except through the 
dove, that it might be said to the (Church made peacef ul, “One 
is my dove”?^*’ How ought humility [have been shown] except 
through a simple and moaning bird, not through a proud 
bird, exalting itself like the raven? 

11. And, perhaps, they will say, theref ore, because there is a 
dove, and one dove, outside the one dove there cannot be 
baptism. Therefore if the dove is with you, or you are the 
dove, when 1 come to you, give me what 1 do not have. You 
know this is their |K)sition; soon it will be clear to you that it 
belongs, not to the dove’s voice, but to the raven’s raucous cry. 
Now pay attention f or a little while, my beloved people, and 
f ear their tricks. Or rather, be cautious and receive the words 
of our adversaries in order to spit them out, not to gulp them 
down and ingest them. Do in this instance what the Lord did 
when they offered him a hitter drink; he tasted it, and spat it 
out.^’ So also you, listen and reject. For what do they say? Let 
us see. 

(2) Behold, [our adversary] says, you are the dove, O (Catho¬ 
lic church. It has been said to you, “One is my dove, the only 
one her mother has.” Surely it has been said to you. Wait! Do 
not question me; prove first if it has been said to me; I wish to 

36. Cf. Song 6.8 (NAB 6.9). 37. Cf. Mt 27.34, Mk 15.23. 
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hear quickly if it has been said to me. He says, it has been said 
to you. I answer with the voice of the (Catholic church, to me. 
But brothers, although the sound of this answer has come 
only from my mouth, the answer has also sounded f orth, 1 be¬ 
lieve, from your hearts; and we have all said it together. It has 
been said to the (Catholic church, “One is my dove, the only 
one her mother has.” Outside the dove itself there is no bap¬ 
tism, he says. I have been baptized outside this dove; there¬ 
fore I do not have baptism. 1 f 1 do not have baptism, why don’t 
you give it to me when I come to you? 

12. I, too, am questioning. Let us put aside for the mo¬ 
ment to whom it was said, “One is my dove, the only one her 
mother has.” We are still seeking. Either it was said to me or it 
was said to you. Let us put aside to whom it was said. 

(2) I'herefbre, 1 ask you, if the dove is simple, innocent, 
without bile, peacef ul in kisses, not savage in its talons, I ask 
whether to this dove’s members belong the greedy, the rob¬ 
bers, the deceivers, the drunkards, the dissolute—-are they 
members of this dove? Far from it, he says. And in truth, 
brothers, who would say this? To mention nothing else, if 1 
mention robbers only, they can be memlicrs of the hawk, not 
of the dove. Falcons ravage, hawks ravage, ravens ravage; 
doves do not ravage, do not tear apart. Thus robbers are not 
members of the dove. 

(3) Has there been not even one robber among you? Why 
does the baptism remain which a hawk, not a dove, has given? 
Why do you not baptize among yourselves after the robbers 
and adulterers and drunkards, after the greedy among you? 
Or are all these members of the dove? You so dishonor the 
dove that you make the vulturous its members. What, then, 
brothers, are we saying? There are good and evil men in the 
(Catholic church; but there are only evil men there. But, per¬ 
haps, 1 say this with a hostile mind; let this, too, be questioned 
later. 

(4) On their side, too, assuredly they say that there are good 
and evil men; for if they say that they have only good, let their 
own believe them and I assent. Let them say, there are among 
us only the holy, the just, the chaste, the sober, no adulterers. 
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no usurers, no defrauders, no perjurers, no wine guzzlers. 
Let them say it; for I do not pay attention to their tongues, but 
I touch their hearts. But since they are known to us and to you 
and to themselves, as you are also known both to yourselves in 
the Catholic church and to them, neither let us reprehend 
them, nor let them flatter themselves. We admit there are 
good and evil in the Church, but as grain and chaff. Some¬ 
times he who is baptized by grain is chaff, and he who is bap¬ 
tized by chaff is grain. Otherwise, if he who is baptized by 
grain, has a valid baptism, but he who is baptized by chaff 
does not, “He it is who baptizes” is a false statement. If, how¬ 
ever, it is true, “He it is who baptizes,” both what is given by 
the chaff has validity and he baptizes as the dove does. For 
that evil man is not a dove nor does he belong to the members 
of the dove. Nor can he be said to be in the Catholic church 
nor among them, if they say that the dove is in their own 
church. 

(5) What then do we understand, brothers? Because it is 
clear and known to all, and because even if they do not wish it, 
they are convicted, [we understand] that even there when evil 
men give baptism, another baptism is not given after them; 
and here when evil men give baptism, another baptism is not 
given after them. The dove does not baptize after the raven; 
why does the raven want to baptize after the dove? 

13. Pay attention, my beloved people! Why also was some¬ 
thing designated through a dove, so that the dove, that is, the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, came to the Lord after his 
baptism and was hovering over him, in consequence of which 
in the coming of the dove John should understand that [there 
was] a certain exclusive power in the Lord for baptizing? For 
through this exclusive power, as I have said,^" the peace of the 
Church was confirmed. And it is possible that someone may 
have baptism outside the dove; but that baptism outside the 
dove benefits him is impossible.’” 

58. In section 6. 

39. Augustine distinguishes between the validity of baptism and its effec¬ 
tiveness. He disagrees with the Donatists in the matter of validity which he 
sees as coming from Christ himself and not f rom the minister or the Church; 
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(2) Pay attention, my beloved people, and understand what 
I am saying; for of ten by that chicanery they mislead those of 
our brothers who are lazy and f rigid. Let us be simpler and 
more zealous. 

(3) “Look,” they say, “did I receive or didn’t 1 ?” I answer, 
“You received.” “Therefore if I received, you have nothing to 
give me; I am secure, even by your testimony. For I say that I 
have received and you admit that I have received; we both as¬ 
sert that I am secure. What then are you promising me? Why 
do you want to make me a Catholic when you are not going to 
give me anything more and you admit that I have already re¬ 
ceived what you say you have? But when I say, ‘Come to me,’ I 
declare that you do, who admit that I do have, do not have. 
Why do you say, ‘Come to me’?” 

14. The dove teaches us. For he answers f rom above the 
Lord’s head and says, “You have baptism, but the love with 
which I moan you do not have.” “What does this mean,” he 
says, “I have baptism but I do not have love? Do I have the 
sacraments and not love?” Do not shout. Show me how he has 
love who divides unity. “ 1 ,” he says, “have baptism.” You do, 
but that baptism without love profits you nothing, because 
without love you are nothing.™ F'or that baptism, even in him 
who is nothing, is not nothing; for that baptism is something, 
and something great on account of him about whom it was 
said, “He it is who baptizes.” 

(2) But that you might not think that that which is great 
could somehow benefit you if you are not in unity, the dove 
descended upon him baptized, as if saying, “If you have bap¬ 
tism, be in the dove lest what you have may not benefit you.” 

(3) Come therefore to the dove, we say, not that you may 
begin to have what you did not have, but that what you had 


he agrees with the Donatists and with t^yprian that there is no salvation out¬ 
side the C;hureh in that effectiveness ol baptism (and the other sacraments) 
depends upon communion with the C^hurch. See Augustine, De BaplVimo, 1 
and 3 (PL 43.107-126and 139—154; and (;SEL5I.145-173 and 196—222); 
Berrouard, Hamelies l-XVI, 877-880; and F. Dillistone, “The Anti-Donatist 
Writings,” A Compamon to the Study af St. Augustine, ed. R. Battenhouse (New 
York, 1955), 194-197, 199-201. 

40. Cf. 1 Carr 13.2 and sections 22 and 23 of this Trmclate. 
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may begin to benefit you. For, outside,"" you had baptism 
to your ruin; if you have it within, it begins to benefit for 
salvation. 

15. F'or baptism was not merely not beneficial to you, but 
not injurious also. Even holy things can injure; f or in good 
men holy things exist for their salvation, but in evil men for 
their judgment. For surely, brothers, we know what we re¬ 
ceive, and what we receive is, indeed, holy, and no one says 
that it is not holy. And what does the Apostle say? “For he who 
eats and drinks unworthily eats and drinks judgment to him¬ 
self.’"^ He does not say that the thing is evil, but that that evil 
man, by receiving evilly, receives the good which he receives 
for judgment. For the morsel of bread which was handed over 
to Judas by the Lord was not evil, was it?"** Far from it. The 
physician would not give poison; the physician gave health. 
But by receiving unworthily, he who received it without peace 
received to his ruin. 

(2) So, then, it is the same for him who is baptized. “I have 
it,” he says, “for myself.” I admit, you have it. Consider what 
you have; by that very thing which you have you will be con¬ 
demned. Why? Because you have what belongs to the dove 
outside the dove. ' ' If you have what belongs to the dove within 
the dove, you have it securely. Suppose you are a soldier. 
If you should have the mark'-'' of your general within [the 
army], you serve as a soldier securely. If you have it outside 
[the army], not only does that mark not benefit you for mili¬ 
tary service, but you will also be punished as a deserter. 

41. I.C., oulside the Catholic church and within the Catholic church. 

42. Cl. I Cor I 1.29. 

49. Cl. (n 13.26. 

44. (Christ always gives Itaptism, hut it is also a possession of the (Church, as 
the Church is the spouse of ()hrist; see De Baplismo 1.15.29 (PI. 49.121 — 1 22; 
and CSEL 51.167—168) and Berrouard, Hometies I—XVI, 881—882. Cl . sec- 
ti<Mi 16. A soldier helongs to both the king through whose power he is com¬ 
missioned and the army into which he is commissioned; once he is commis¬ 
sioned, he is a soldier but he can only operate cflcctively as a soldier in 
the army. 

45. In the later Empire the Roman soldier upon induction was given two 
means ol identiiication, the signtu-ulum, a seal worn on a chain about the neck, 
and the character, a brand, normally on the back of the right hand. The latter 
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(3) Come, then, come, and do not say, “1 already have, al¬ 
ready my need is sufliciently met.” Come, the dove calls you, 
she calls you with her moaning. My brothers, 1 say to you, call 
with moaning, not with brawling; call with prayer, call with in¬ 
vitation, call with fasting.^*' By your love let them understand 
that you grieve for them. I doubt not, my brothers, that, if 
they see your grief, they will be confounded and will be re¬ 
stored to life. Come then, come, fear not; fear if you do not 
come; rather do not fear, but lament. Come, you will rejoice if 
you come; indeed you will moan in the afflictions of exile, but 
you will rejoice in hope.^’ Come where the dove is, to whom it 
has been said, “One is my dove, the only one her mother has.”^" 

(4) Do you see the one dove upon the head of Christ? Do 
you not see the tongues in the whole world? I’he same Spirit 
through the dove and the same one through the tongues. 
If there is the same Spirit through the dove and the same 
Spirit through the tongues, the Holy Spirit was given to the 
world, from whom you have cut yourself off so that you may 
cry out with the raven and not moan with the dove. Come, 
therefore. 

16. But perhaps you are troubled and you say, “Baptized 
outside [the Catholic church], 1 fear that I am guilty because 1 
received outside.” Already you have begun to realize what 
must be moaned for. You speak the truth that you are guilty, 
not because you have received but because you have received 


was meant especially to del er desertion since the tatoo was extremely difTicult 
to remove. See A. tl. M. Jones, The l.aier Homan Empire 284—602 (Oxford, 
i9(»4) 2.616 and 649. The normal Roman terms for the military mark were 
sU/ema and puncla. See Vegetius, Epitome Hei Militaris 1,8 and 2.5; Codex Theo- 
dnsianiM 10.22.4; Aetius, Ltkn Medicmales 8.12.24—26. Character is appar¬ 
ently a later synonym. See Vulgate, Apoc [Rv] 13.16-17; and Cassius Felix, De 
Medicina 13. This character is readily applicable metaphorically u the “in¬ 
delible” nature of the sacraments, til. Augustine, ContraEpisltUam Parmeniani 
2.13 (PL 43.69 -73; and fiSEL 51.77-83). For a thorough treatment of 
Augustine’s use of this term, especially as applied to sacramenial theology, cf. 
N. daring, “St. Augustine’s LJse of the Word Character," Medieval Studies 14 
(1951), 79—97; see also Berrouard, Homelies I—XVI, 880-881, and Poque, 
1.4 1-46. 

46. Several codices omit the phrase “call with fasting.” 

47. (T. section 2. 48. (T. Song 6.8 (NAB 6.9). 
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outside. Hold fast therefore what you have received; change 
the fact that you have received outside. You have received 
what belongs to the dove outside the dove. There are two 
things which you are hearing: you have received, and you 
have received outside the dove. What you have received, I ap¬ 
prove; that you received outside, I disapprove. Hold fast, 
therefore, what you have received; it is not changed, but ac¬ 
knowledged. ft is the mark of my king. 1 shall not be sacri¬ 
legious. I chastise the deserter; I do not change the mark. 

17. Do not boast about your baptism because I say it actually 
is [baptism]. Look, I say, it actually is. The whole Catholic 
church says it actually is. The dove perceives and acknowl¬ 
edges and moans because you have it outside. She sees there 
what she acknowledges; she sees also what she should correct. 
It actually is [baptism]. Come. Do you boast because it actually 
is, and not wish to come? Well then, what about evil men who 
do not Ijelong to the dove? The dove speaks to you: There are 
evil men, among whom I moan, who do not Itelong to my 
members and it is necessary that I moan among them; do they 
not also have what you boast that you have? And do not many 
drunkards have baptism? And many greedy men? And many 
idolaters, and what is worse, secretly? Do not pagans go, or 
at least used to go, to the idols publicly? 

(2) Now Christians seek out fortune-tellers and consult as¬ 
trologers secretly. And these have baptism, but thedo ve moans 
among the ravens. Why then do you rejoice because you have? 
You have what even an evil man has. Have humility, love, 
peace; have the good which you do not yet have so that the 
good which you do have may l>enefit you. 

18. Tor what you have Simon Magus also had.“ The Acts of 
the Apostles are witness, that canonical Ixtok which must be 
read each year in the Church. You know that annually during 
the holy season after the Passion of the l.ord, that Scripture is 
read where it was written how the Apostle was converted and 
became a preacher from [having been] a persecutor,'’' and 


49. Le., aiul whal is worse, they praclicc ihcir idolalry secTclly. 

50. Ci. Acts 8.9-23- 51. Cl - Acts 9.1-30. 
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also where on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit was sent, in 
parted tongues as of fire.'*- We read there that in Samaria 
many believed through the preaching of Philip,” and it is 
understood that he is either one of the apostles or one of the 
deacons; for we read there that seven deacons were ordained, 
among whom is also the name Philip. *' 

(2) Through Philip’s preaching, therefore, the Samaritans 
believed; Samaria began to have an abundance of believers. 
The infamous Simon Magus was there; through his works of 
magic he had bewitched the people so that they thought he 
was the power of Ood. And yet, moved by the signs which 
were perf ormed by Philip, he himself also believed; but how 
he believed the following passages showed. 

(3) And Simon, t<K), was baptized. The apostles who were in 
Jerusalem heard this; Peter and John were sent to them and 
they found many baptized. And because none of them had yet 
received the Holy Spirit in the way in which he descended at 
that time, so that they, upon whom the Holy Spirit descended, 
might speak with tongues to provide a clear sign that the na¬ 
tions would belit?ve, they laid hands on them, praying for 
them, and they received the Holy Spirit. That Simon, who was 
not a dove in the Church, but a raven, because he was seeking 
what was his own, not what was Jesus Christ’s®’ and for that 
reason he had loved in Christians their power more than their 
justice—he saw that the Holy Spirit was being given through 
the imposition of the apostles’ hands (not that they themselves 
were giving, but that he was given through their prayers), and 
he said to the apostles, “What amount of money do you wish 
to receive from me that the Holy Spirit may also be given 
through the imposition of my hands?” And Peter said to 
him, “May you and your money perish together, because 
you thought that the gift of Cod might be purchased with 
money.’”'’ 

(4) To whom did he say “May you and your money perish 
together”? Why, to one baptized. He already had baptism; but 


52. Cf. Accs 2.1—4. 
54. (;f . Acts 6.1 —6. 
56. Cf. Ac«s 8.19—20. 


53. Cf. Acts 8.4-8. 
55. Cf. Phil 2.21. 
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he did not cling to the dove’s inwardness. Hear that he did not 
cling. Observe the very words of the Apostle Peter when he 
continues, “You have no part nor lot in this faith; for f see that 
you are in the gall of bitterness.”” The dove does not have 
gall; Simon did. Therefore he had been separated from the 
dove’s inwardness. In what way did baptism benefit him? 

(5) Theref ore, do not boast about baptism, as if salvation 
through it suffices for you. Do not be angry, put aside gall, 
come to the dove. Here that will benefit you which, outside, 
not only did not benefit but also injured. 

I g. And don’t say, “I am not coming because I was baptized 
outside.” Look, begin to have love, begin to bear fruit; let fruit 
be found in you, the dove will send you inside. We find this in 
Scripture [when it is written], the ark had been built from in¬ 
corruptible woods. 'The incorruptible woods are the saints, 
the f aithful who belong to Christ. E'or Just as in a temple the 
f aithful men are called the living stones of which the temple is 
built,^‘‘ so men persevering in the faith are the incorruptible 
woods. In that ark, then, were incorruptible woods; for the 
ark is the Church. 

(2) The dove baptizes there; for that ark was borne over the 
water. The incorruptible woods were baptized within. We find 
that certain woods were baptized outside, that is, all the trees 
which were in the world. Nevertheless the water was the same, 
and there was no other; it all had come from the sky and from 
the abysses of springs, ft was the very water in which the in¬ 
corruptible woods which were in the ark were baptized and in 
which the woods outside were baptized. The dove was sent, 
and at first did not find a resting place for its feet, and it re¬ 
turned to the ark.'® E'or all places were filled with the waters 
and it preferred to return rather than to be rebaptized. But 
the raven was sent out bef ore the water dried up; rebaptized, 
it did not wish to return, and it died in these waters.*” 

57. Cf. Acts 8.21—23. 58. Cf. Gn 6.14. 

59. t;f. I Pt 2.5. 60. Cf. Gn 8.6—11. 

61. But Gn 8.7 reads: “It flew to and fro until the waters had dried off the 
earth.” Here Augustine supposes that the raven, from its failure to return to 
the ark, was trapped in the waters and drowned: in Contra Faustum 12.20 
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(3) May (iod turn away [f rom us| the death of that raven! 
For why did it not return except that it had been cut oil by the 
waters? But the dove, not finding a resting place for its feet, 
although on all sides the water cried out to it, “Come, come, 
bathe yourself here,” just as these heretics shout out, “Come, 
come you have [baptism] here,” the dove, not Hnding a resting 
place for its feet, returned to the ark. 

(4) And Noe sent it out again, as the ark sends you to speak 
to them. And what did the dove do alter that? Because there 
were woods that had been baptized outside, it carried back to 
the ark an olive branch. That branch had both leaves and 
fi uit.''- Let there not be only words in you, let there not be 
only leaves in you, let there be f ruit, and you return to the ark. 
But not through yourself , for the dove calls you back. Moan 
f rom without that you may call them back inside. 

20. Now this fruit of the olive, if you should examine it, you 
will find out what it was. 'I'he fruit of the olive signifies love. 
How do we prove this? For Just as olive oil is held down by no 
liquid but it bursts through all other liquids, springs up, and 
stands at the top, so too, love cannot be held down at the bot¬ 
tom, but it has to rise up to the top. Wherefore the Apostle 
says of it, “I show to you a yet more elevated way.”'*-’ Because 
we said about olive oil that it rises to the top, and that it is 
really about love that the Apostle said, “1 show to you a yet 
more elevated way,” let us hear what follows: “If I should 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but do not have 
love, 1 have become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.”'^* 

(2) Go now, Donatus, and shout, “I am eloquent!” Go now 
and shout, “I am learned!” How eloquent? How learned? 


(l*t, aiitl CSKL 25.348—349) he acids an alternative; that the 

raven was attracted hy some carcass Hoating oil the water. 

()2. (Ill 8.11 only says that the olive branch has leaves. Berrouard, HomfUes 
I-XVI. 388-389, suggc.sts that Ati(;iistine is thinking also ol the barren lig 
tree in Mt 21.19 and distinguishing this I niitf til olive I roin it in his own mind. 

(13. I Cor 12.3 I (NAB 13.1). The Latin superenaiimlttirein is here translated 
"more elevated” rather than “more excellent" or “more surpassing" in an at¬ 
tempt to approximate the Latin play imi words, since the olive oil superemirwl, 
that Ls, "rises to the top.” 

(14. CL 1 Cor 13.1. 
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Have you sfjoken with the tongues of angels? And yet if you 
were to speak with the tongues of angels, not having love, I 
would hear sounding brasses and tinkling cymbals. I seek 
something solid; lei me find f ruit among the leaves, f.et there 
not be only words; let them have the olive, let them return to 
the ark. 

21. But, you will say, 1 have the sacrament. You say the 
truth. I'he sacrament is divine; you have baptism, and 1 admit 
it. But what does the same Ajjostle say? “Iff know all the sac¬ 
raments, and have prophecy and all f aith so as to move moun¬ 
tains,”'*^’ perhaps to prevent you f rom also saying, “1 have be¬ 
lieved and that is enough for me.” But what does fames say? 
“'f'he demons also believe and tremble.”"" E’aith is great, but it 
gives no benefit at all if it should lack love. Even the demons 
confessed Christ. I'heref ore by believing, not by loving, they 
said, “What have we to do with you?”'" 

(2) I’hey had faith, they did not have love; theref ore they 
were demons. Do not boast alxiut faith; thus far you must he 
compared to the demons. Do not say to Christ, “What have f 
to do with you?” For the unity of Christ speaks to you. Come, 
learn peace, return to the dove’s inwardness. You were bap¬ 
tized outside; have the f ruit, and you return to the ark. 

22. And you say, “Why do you seek us if we are evil?” I'hat 
you may be good. We are seeking you for the very reason 
that you are evil. E'or if you were not evil, we should have 
found you, we would not he seeking you. He who is good has 
already been found; he who is evil is still being sought. And so 
we are seeking you; return to the ark. But 1 already have bap¬ 
tism. “If I know all sacraments, and have prophecy and all 
faith so as to move mountains, yet do not have love, 1 am 
nothing.”'*'* f.et me see fruit there, let me see the olive, and 
you are called back to the ark. 

23. But what do you say? “Look, we suffer many evils.” 

65. (T. 1 (;or 13.2. With Berrouar J, Hnmelies I—XVI, 393, 1 translate sacra- 
menla as “saeraments” rather than “mysteries,” as its own context requires, to 
fit Augustine’s use of the word here. 

66. Cf. Jas 2.19. I translate daenunus as “demons” rather than “devils” to 
keep a Neo-Platonic flavor. 

67. Mk 1.24. 


68. C;f. 1 Cor 13.2. 
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Would that you suffered them for Christ and not for your 
own honors. Hear what follows, for they sometimes boast be¬ 
cause they give many alms, they give to the poor, because they 
suffer vexations, but for Donatus, not for Christ! Look at how 
you suffer. For if you suffer for Donatus, you suffer for a 
proud man; you are not in the dove, if you suffer for Donatus. 
He was not a friend of the bridegroom; for if he were a friend 
of the bridegroom, he would seek the bridegrooms glory, not 
bis own. Look at the friend of the bridegroom saying, “He it is 
who baptizes.” That man for whom you suffer was not a 
friend of the bridegroom. You do not have your wedding gar¬ 
ment; and if you have come to the feast, you will have to be 
sent outside.®" 

(2) Ratber, because you have been sent outside, therefore 
you are unhappy; return at last, and do not boast. Hear wbat 
the Apostle says: “If 1 distribute all my goods to tbe poor, and 
deliver my body that I may be burnt, yet do not have love.”™ 
Look what you do not have. “If I deliver,” he says, “my body 
that I may be burnt,” and, indeed, in the name of Christ—but 
because there are many who do that with a boast and not with 
love—“If I deliver my body that I may be burnt, yet do not 
have love, it profits me nothing.” 

(3) Those martyrs who suffered in the time of persecution 
acted out of love; they acted out of love. But these men act out 
of ostentation and out of pride. For since there is no per¬ 
secutor, they hurl themselves down [to a violent death].’* 

69. Gf. Ml •.'2.11-14. •70. Cf. 1 Cor 13.3. 

71. Cr. Willis, 15-16: “ . . . ihc clominaling Donalisl pa.ssion for pscuclo- 
marlyrilom by suicide, il il was impossible to seek death by legal process.” 
This was especially characteristic of the radical Circumcellions who went so 
far as to celebrate the anniversaries ol such “martyrs” with drunkenness and 
immorality. Theodorelus even relates lhal when such a voluntary martyrdom 
was imminent, invitations were sent to I riends to bring IVxkI t* fallen ihe fu¬ 
ture martyr as il a victim for an impending sacrifice. Cl. Augustine, ('.•nlra 
Efuslulam I’anneniani 3.29 and, perhaps, 18 (PL 43.105 — 108 and 96; and CSEL 
51.136—141 and 122 123), Epvilvla ad Cathnlifos contra DonalisttVi 19.50 (PL 
43.429—430; and CSEL 52.296-298); Opialus of Milevis, 3.4 (CSEL 26.81- 
85); Theodorelus, Haerelicarum Fakularum Compendium 4.6 (PC 83.423 424); 
Frend, Donalisl Church, 54—55, 174 — 176; R. Knox, Enthusiasm (Oxford, 
1950), 60-61; and E. Tengslrbm, Dimatisten urulKalholiktm ((ioeleburg, 1964), 
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Come then, that you may have love. “But we have martyrs.” 
What martyrs? They are not doves; theref ore they tried to Hy 
and f ell f rom the rock. 

24. A nd so, my brothers, you see all things shoutout against 
them, all the holy pages, all the prophecy, the whole gospel, 
all the apostolic letters, all the moanings of the dove; and they 
do not yet awaken, they do not yet bestir themselves. But if we 
are the dove, let us moan, let us endure, let us hope. The 
mercy of CkxI will be at hand that the fire of the Holy Spirit 
might flame forth in your simplicity; and they will come. We 
must not despair. 

(2) Pray, preach, love. The Lord is absolutely power! ul. Al¬ 
ready they have begun to recognize their impudence; many 
have recognized it, many have blushed. Christ will be present 
so that the rest, too, may recognize it. And certainly, my broth¬ 
ers, let the chaff alone remain there; let all the grain be 
gathered. Whatever has borne f ruit there, let it return to the 
ark through the dove. 

25. Now, failing in every point, finding nothing to say, what 
do they propose to us? “They have taken away our country 
houses, they have taken away our country estates.” They ad¬ 
duce the wills of men.’* “Look here where Ciaius Seius’* has 
given his country estate to the church over which Faustinus” 
presided.” Of what church was Faustinus the bishop? What is 
the church? “To the church,” he said, “over which Faustinus 
presided.” But Faustinus presided, not over a church; rather 
he presided over a sect. The dove, in fact, is the Church. Why 
do you shout? We have not devoured country houses; let the 
dove have them. Let it be asked who is the dove, and let it have 
them. For you know, my brothers, that these country houses 

72. On February 12, 405 A.l>., the Emperor Honorius proclaimed an 
edict which interdicted the Donatistsfrom making or receiving wills or dona¬ 
tions. Cf. Berrouard, Homeliesl—XVI, 81—82, 398, and Frend, l)»natist Church 
263—264. 

73. Gaius Seius is a Actional legal name, like the English John •oe. 

74. Faustinus was a Donatist bishop at Hippo Regius at the time when 
(Jildo was terrorizing Africa, 401—402 A.l>. Cf. Augustine, Conlra Lilteras 
Petiliani 2.83.184 (PI. 43.316; and CSEL52.1 12—115): Monceaux, 4.143; and 

Bonnardicre, 25. 
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are not Augustine’s; and if you do not know but think that 1 
delight in the possession of country houses, God knows, he 
understands what I feel about those country houses, what I 
suff er over them. He knows my moanings over the fact that 
he has deigned to impart to me something of the dove. 

(2) Look, there are country houses. By what right do you 
claim the country houses? By divine or by human right? Let 
them answer that we have divine right in the Scriptures, hu¬ 
man right in the laws of kings. By whK:h does each man pos¬ 
sess what he possesses? Is it not by human right? For by divine 
right “the Lord’s are the earth and its fullness.’”’ The poor 
and the rich (iod made f rom one and the same slime; and 
one and the same earth supports the poor and the rich. And 
yet by human right he says, “This country house is mine, this 
city house is mine, this slave is mine.’’ By human right, then, 
by the right of emperors. Why? Because God has distributed 
these very human rights to the human race through the kings 
and emperors of the world. 

(3) Do you want us to read the laws of the emperors and to 
act according to them in regard to the country houses?If 
you wish to possess by human right, let us recite the laws of 
the emperors; let us see if they wish anything to be possessed 
by heretics. “But what has the Emperor to do with me?’’” It is 
according to his right that you possess the earth. Or take away 
the rights of emperors and who dares to say, “ That country 
house is mine or that slave is mine or this city house is mine?” 

(4) But if the men have received the rights of kings in order 
that these possessions might be kept, do you wish us to recite 
the laws that you might delight that you have even one garden 

75. I»s 

70. The (^oiilerciice ol (Carthage, held in 41 1 A.I)., at tlie order ol the 
Kniperor Honoriiis and under the presideiiry ol his Manielliiius, 

among its provisions suppressing I)onatisni» confiscated all Donalist property 
to the C^atholk'S. This gave r iseto numerous disputes such as that mentioned 
here. (T. Freud, Donulisl dhtarh, ii75'-289. But see IntrcKluction, paragraphs 
(.^o) and (-11). 

77. riiis was the famous (or infamous) response made by Doiiatiis himself 
in ;^47 A.I). to the legates of the Em|)eror (lonstans, Paul and Macarius. (U. 
Optatus of Milevis, ((^SEL i»().73); Freud, DomUist (Jiurrlt, 177-178; and 
Berrouard, Homelies I—XVI, 88ii—88;^ 
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and that you may ascribe it solely to the clemency of the dove 
that it is even permitted you to stay there? For unmistakable 
laws are read wherein the emperors have instructed that those 
who appropriate to themselves the name of Christian outside 
the community of the Catholic church and do not wish to wor¬ 
ship the author of peace in peace are to venture to possess 
nothing in the name of the Church. 

2§. “But what have we to do with the Flmperor?” But I have 
already said, it is a question of human right. And yet the 
Apostle intended that kings be served, he intended that kings 
be honored; and he said, “Honor the king.”"'* Do not say, 
“What have 1 to do with the king?” What then have you to do 
with a possession? Through the rights of kings possessions 
are possesscnl. You have said, “What have I to do with the 
king?” Do not mention your possessions; for you have based 
your claim on the very human rights by which possessions are 
possessed. 

(2) “But 1 am dealing with divine l.aw,” he says. Then let 
us read the gospel. Let us see how far the Catholic church 
is Christ’s, upon whom the dove came who taught: “Ffe it is 
who baptizes.” Ffow then can he possess by divine right who 
says, “I baptize,” when the dove says, “He it is who baptizes”? 
When Scripture says, “One is my dove, the only one her 
mother has”?'” Why have you torn the dove to pieces? Why, 
you have torn out your own intestines; for you are tearing at 
yourselves, the dove perseveres uninjured. 

(3) Therefore, my brothers, if on every [xtint they have 
nothing to say, 1 say what they should do: let them come to the 
Catholic church, and they will have together with us not only 
the earth, but also him who made heaven and earth. 


78. 1 Pt a. 17. 


79. Cf. Song 6.8 (NAB 6.9). 
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On John /.j^-5/ 


E ARE DELIGHTED by the large number of you present 
today, especially since you have come with an eager¬ 
ness f ar beyond what we could have hoped for. This 
is what brings us joy and consoles us in all the labors and dan¬ 
gers of this life—your love for God, your devout zeal, your 
Hrm hope, your fervor of spirit.' 

(2) You heard when the Psalm was read that a poor and 
needy man cries out to God in this world." P'or it is the voice, as 
you have of ten heard and as you ought to remember, not of 
one man and yet of one man. Not of one man because the 
f aithf ul are many, many grains, groaning amid the chaff , scat¬ 
tered through the whole world; and, yet, of one man, because 
all are members of Christ and for this reason one body. There¬ 
fore that needy and poor people does not know how to rejoice 
in the world; and its grief is within, and its Joy is within, where 
only he sees who listens to the one who moans and crowns the 
one who hopes. 

(;{) The joy of the world [is] vanity. Its coming is very eagerly 
awaited; and yet when it has come, it cannot be held on to. Eor 
this day which is today in this city a joyful day for the proHi- 
gate, tomorrow will not even be; nor will these same men be 
tomorrow this which they are today. And all things pass away, 
and all things fly away, and like smoke they vanish. 



1. Berrouard, Homrlifs I~XVl, 48-53, discusses at length this group 
of characteristics by which, he maintains, Augustine defines the genuine 
Christian. 

2. Cr. Ps 73.21. This verse is cited as the reference in the editions and 
translations; but Berrouard, Homclies I—XVI, 405, convincingly argues that Ps 
101 is meant, the words here referring to the title of that Psalm. The refer¬ 
ence to Ps 101 in section 6 provides firm support for this position. 
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(4) Woe to those who love such things! For every soul fol¬ 
lows what it loves; all flesh is grass, and all glory of the flesh is, 
as it were, the llower of the grass. The grass has withered, the 
Mower has fallen off ; but the Word of the Lord remains for¬ 
ever.’ Behold what you should love if you want to remain for¬ 
ever. But you had [this] to say, “How can I apprehend the Word 
of God?” “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” ‘ 

u. Wherefore, my dearest people, let it also be a characteris¬ 
tic of our need and poverty that we grieve for those who seem 
to themselves to have abundance. For theirs is a joy like that of 
madmen. And just as a madman often rejoices in his insanity, 
and laughs, and laments for him who is sane, so let us also, 
dearest people, if we have received the medicine coming from 
heaven, because all of us, too, were mad, as if made healthy 
because we do not love the things we used to love, let us moan 
to God over those who are still insane. For he has the power to 
make them healthy too. 

(2) And they need to look at themselves and be displeased 
with themselves.® They want to seek*’ and yet they do not know 
how to look at themselves. For if they should turn their eyes 
upon themselves for a little, they see their own confusion. Un¬ 
til this happens, let our pursuits be different, let the diver¬ 
sions of our soul be different. Our grief is more potent than 
their joy. As for the number of brothers, it is hard to imagine 
that any of the men would have been drawn away by that cele¬ 
bration; but as for the number of sisters, it saddens us, and 
for this we hnd need to grieve even more, that they whom at 
least shame, if not fear, ought to have called back from the 
crowd do not, rather, hurry to the church. 

(3) Let him who sees see this, and his mercy will be at hand 
to heal all. But we who have assembled, let us feed at the ban¬ 
quets of God and let his Word be our joy. For he has invited us 
to his gospel; and this is our fotxl, than which nothing is 
sweeter, but only if one has a healthy palate in his heart. 

3. Now I am quite sure that you, my beloved people, re- 

3. Cr. Is 40.6—8. 4-.fn 1.14. 

5. Cf. Trtfiaie 3.2. 

6. The codices have ihis in ihe passive, “10 be looked al.” 
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member that this gospel is being read section by section in se¬ 
quence. And I think that you have not forgotten what has 
already been discussed, especially the more recent matters 
about John and the dove.' About |ohn, of course, what new 
thing he, who already knew the Lord, learned about the Lord 
through the dove. And it was found, under the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God, that John did, indeed, already know the 
Lord; but that the Lord himself was going to baptize in such a 
manner that he passed the power of baptizing f rom himself to 
no one, this he learned through the dove, because it had been 
said to him, “He upon whom you will see t he Spirit descend¬ 
ing as a dove, and remaining ufton him, he it is who baptizes 
in the Holy Spirit.’”* 

(2) What is “he it is”? Not another, although through an¬ 
other. But why through the dove?“ Many words have Iteen 
said, and neither am I able nor is it necessary to repeat them 
all; but it was mainly l)ecause of peace;"’ for the dove, because 
it found fi'uit on them, brought to the ark even the woods 
which were baptized outside. As you recall, the dove was sent 
out by Noe from tbe ark," which was floating on the flood 
waters and was being washed by baptism, but not submerged. 
When, therefore, the dove was sent out, it brought an olive 
branch and it had not only leaves but it also had fruit. And 
this must be our wish for our brothers who are baptized out¬ 
side, that they have f ruit; the dove will not leave them alone 
outside until she has led them back to the ark. 

(3) But the whole f ruit is love, without which man is nothing, 
whatever else he has. And we have stated and recalled that 
this was most richly said by the Aftostle. For he said, “If I 
should speak with the tongues of men and angels, but should 
not have love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. And if I bave all knowledge, and should know all sac- 

7. I.C., in 5 and 6. , 1 " ••33. 

9. Thai i.s, why did John learn ihis llirougli the<love? 

in. Or perhaps, with Browne, 10,1, “reconciliation” or “concord,” a more 
specific Ohristiaii connotation otptix to fit the context ol bringing those out¬ 
side back insitle the ()hurc:h. “Peace” is the generic (ihristian Latin term. 

11. (;f. (in 8.8— 11. 
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raments, and should have all prophecy, and have all faith” 
(but in what sense did he say all faith?) “so as to remove 
mountains, yet should not have love, I am nothing. And if I 
distribute all my goods to the poor, and if I deliver my body 
that I may be burned, yet should not have love, it profits me 
nothing.” But in no way can they say that they have love who 
divide unity. 'These things were said; let us see what follows. 

4. “John gave testimony,” because he saw. What testimony 
did he give? “That he was the Son of (iod.” Therefore, it was 
necessary that he baptize, who was the only Son of (lod, not 
an adopted (son]. The adopted sons, they are the ministers of 
the only Son; the only Son has power, the adopted sons, min¬ 
istry. Should we grant that a minister, who does not belong to 
the number of sons, because he lives an evil life and does evil 
deeds, baptize, what consoles us? “He it is who baptizes.” 

5. “The next day again John was standing there, and two of 
his disciples. And looking upon Jesus as he walked by, he says, 
‘Behold the Lamb of Ood.’” Indeed he is a Lamb, but in the 
singular; for the disciples were also called lambs: “Behold, I 
am sending you like lambs in the midst of wolves.”'"^ They 
were also called the light: “You are the light of the world.” " 
But in a different sense from him about whom it was said, “It 
was the true light that enlightens every man who comes into 
this world.”'* So, also. Lamb in the singular,'" he alone with¬ 
out stain, without sin; not one whose stains were wiped away, 
but who had no stain.’’ 

(2) For why was it that John said about the Lord, “Behold 
the Lamb of Ciod”? Wasjohn himself not a lamb? Was he not a 
holy man? Was he not f riend of the bridegroom? Therefore 
in the singular, that one said, he is the Lamb of (lod, because 
solely by the blood alone of this Lamb could men be redeemed. 

6. My brothers, if we recognize that the price of our ransom 
is the blood of the Lamb, who are they who today celebrate 

12. Cf. 1 tlor 13.1—3. 13. Cf. Ml 10.1 6; Lk 10.3. 

14. Ml 5.14. ' 5 -Jn >-9. 

16. The irue lighl is singular, “II was,” as opposed 10 ihe lighl of ihis 
world which is plural, “You are.” 

17. Cf. Trzieta/ej 3.12 and 4.10. 
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the feast of the blood of some woman or other?'® And how 
ungratef ul are they? A golden earring was snatched, they say, 
from the ear of the woman, and blood ran; and the gold was 
placed on a balance or on a scale, and the blood f ar outweighed 
it. If the woman’s blood had weight to outbalance gold, what 
weight has the blood of the Lamb to outbalance the world, 
through whom it was made? 


i8. Thi.s godde.ss, in whose honor a feast was being celebrated on this Sun¬ 
day in commemoration of a miracle which occurred when her statue was vio¬ 
lated, is still unidentified, as is the Pilleatus mentioned a few lines later. Some 
have thought that t^ybele and Atthis are referred to here and that the 
festivitas sanguinit was the dies sanguinis of the Roman festival in honor of 
Cybele, March 24. 

La Bonnaidiere, 46—50, argues for this identihcation. She maintains that 
the feast of (lybele had evolved and, hence, the differences between the tradi¬ 
tional celebration and that described here can be accounted for. She also cites 
Augustine’s description of his own youthful participation in ceremonies in 
honor of f^ybele in De Civiiale Dei 2.4 as supporting the identihcation; but 
Augustine there talks of a bathing of the goddess before an assembly of both 
sexes whereas this festival has to do with the shedding of blood and is for 
women only. Also her references to Firmicus Maternus and Ambrosiaster 
who contrast the dies sanguinis with the shedding of the blood of the Lamb are 
wholly inadequate to support the identification of this feast with that of 
(Cybele. 

Berrouard, Hmaeties I—XVI, 883-884, points out that only blood is com¬ 
mon to both feasls and even in this regard there is an essential difference; the 
blood here, from the ear, is concerned with redemption whereas the blood of 
the caslrali and in the self-mutilation of Atthis concerned expiation, ffe fur¬ 
thermore points out that this is a one day feast and the festival of (lybele 
lasted from March 15 M 27. 

M. Le Landais, “Une fete paienne a Hippone,” in Deux annees depredicalian 
de saint Augustin, 67—72, suggests the (Carthaginian gtxldess (Caelestis without 
identifying Pilleatus, although he admits he has no evidence and that this is 
merely an hypothesis. Many writers identify Pilleatus with Atthis b«;cause 
Atthis wore the Phrygian style hat called the piUeus; this identification, as 
Berrouard, 884-885, points out, is also questionable. Other uses of the pilleus 
are found in Roman antiquity; hence (Comeau, 14—16, and ff. Leclercq 
“Pileatus,” DAfCL 14,1.1062, identify Pilleatus with Pollux or (Castor. Again 
such a conclusion is ba.sed on most insecure grounds. 

P. (Courcelle, “La litterature latine d’epoque patristique,” Aeles du premiere 
rtmgrh de Federatvm Intemmtionale des Associations d'Etudes Classiques (Paris, 
1951) 3cx>, note 2, after calling this passage “une veritable enigme,” gives a 
gcKxl summary of the problem; he does not, however, mention the view of 
(Comeau that the festivitas sanguinis was a magic ritual from the anc ient Af¬ 
rican [leoplc among whom the laboo of blocd was widespread. We still have 
“une veritable enigme,” 
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(2) And, indeed, some spirit or other was placated by the 
blood so that he pressed down the weight. Unclean spirits 
knew that Jesus C^hrist would come; they had heard it from 
the angels, they had heard it from the Prophets, they were ex¬ 
pecting him to come. For if they were not expecting, why did 
they cry out, “What have we to do with you? Have you come to 
destroy us before the time? We know who you are, the holy 
one of God.’”'’ They knew that he would come, but they were 
unaware of the time. 

(;^) But what have you heard about Jerusalem in the Psalm? 
“For your servants have found her stones well pleasing, and 
they will have pity on her dust. You,” it says, “arising, will have 
mercy on Sion; for the time has come that you pity her.”™ 
When the time came for Ciod to show mercy, the Lamb came. 
What kind of Lamb is it whom the wolves fear? What kind of 
Lamb is it who, though killed, kills the lion? For the devil has 
been called a lion, going about and roaring, seeking someone 
to devour;'^' by the Lamb’s blood the lion has been conquered. 
Behold the spectacles of Christians! 

(4) And what is more, those men with the eyes of the flesh 
see vanity; we, with the eyes of the heart see truth. Do not 
think, brothers, that the Lord, our God, has sent us away with¬ 
out spectacles; for if there are no spectacles, why have you 
come together today? Look at what we have said. You have 
seen and shouted out; you would not shout out unless you 
had seen. And it is a great thing to view this through the 
whole world,'^^ that is, the lion conquered by the Lamb’s blood, 
the members of Christ snatched from the lion’s teeth and 
Joined to the body of Christ. 

(5) Fherefore some spirit has devised something similar to 
this, that his own image would be bought with blood; for he 
knew that one day the human race was going to be redeemed 
by the precious blood. For evil spirits contrive certain sem- 

ig. Cf. Mk 1.Z4; Lk 4.34: and Mt S.zg which is the only text carrying the 
phrase “before the lime.” 

zo. Cf. Ps 101.14—15 (in some editions 13—14). 

zi. Cf. 1 Pt 5.8. 

zz. The Donatists, of course, see it only in Africa! 
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blances of honor for themselves that they may in this way de¬ 
ceive those who follow Christ. To such an extent, my brothers, 
that they themselves, who seduce through amulets, through 
enchantments, and through the artihces of the enemy, mingle 
the name of (>hrist in their enchantments; because they are 
no longer able to seduce Christians so that they may give their 
poisons, they add some honey so that what is bitter may lie 
hidden in that which is sweet'-' and may be drunk to ruin. To 
such an extent that 1 know that at one time the priest of that 
Pilleatus'' used to say, “Even Pilleatus himself is a Christian.” 
Why is this, brothers, except that Christians cannot otherwise 
be seduced? 

7. Seek not, then, for Christ elsewhere than where Christ 
wanted himself to be preached to you, and in the way that he 
wanted to be preached to you; thus hold him fast, thus write 
him in your heart. He is a wall against all onslaughts and 
against all deceits of the enemy. Do not f ear; for he does not 
tempt unless he has been allowed. 

(2) It is a fact that he can do nothing if he has not been 
allowed or sent. He is sent as an evil angel by the power who 
rules him; he is allowed when he seeks something. And this 
does not happen, brothers, except that the just may be tested 
and the unjust punished. What then do you fear? Walk in the 
Lord, your God. Be assured; you will not suffer what he does 
not wish you to suffer. What he allows you to suffer is the 
scourge of the corrector, not the punishment of the con- 
demner. We are being instructed for an eternal inheritance, 
and we disdain to be scourged! 

(3) My brothers, if any boy were to ref use to be beaten by 

2*^. IboiU! classically c<lucaic(l I his imtnediatcly recalls Lucreiiiis, De He- 
riim Natura hut Berrouarci, Uovieltes l—XV!, 418—419, properly 

points out that the metaphor had (become so eommoiiplace hy the time ol 
Augustine that, given the dilFerence in contexts, it probably does not show 
any l.ucretian inlluerice. One should keep in mind, however, that Augu.stine 
does Irecpiently meiiLion the Kpicureans in his writings, and, while his knowl¬ 
edge |)erhaps comes primarily Irom Oicero, it seems clear I rom H. Hagen- 
<lahl, An^riLiine and the Lafin CULsxir.s (St<K kholin, I9t>7), 21 1 — 2 t u, *^8ii—*^8*^, 
(>92, that Augustine had direct knowledge ol Lucretius. 

24. See note* 18. 
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his father by slaps or scourges, would he not he called proud, 
a hopeless case, ungratef ul lor his father’s discipline? And 
why does a human father instruct a human son? 'Fhat he 
might not be able to lose the temporal goods which he has ac¬ 
quired for him, which he has gathered f or him, which he does 
not wish him to lose, which he himself who leaves them be¬ 
hind could not keep forever. He does not teach a son with 
whom he is to co-f)ossess, hut one who is to possess af ter him. 
My brothers, if the father teaches his son [who will be| his suc¬ 
cessor, and if he teaches him that he, too, will pass through all 
those things just as he who was advising will pass through 
them, how do you wish our Father to instruct us whom we 
shall not succeed but to whom we shall approach and with 
whom we shall remain forever in an inheritance which does 
not decay, nor die, nor experience violent storm? And he is 
the inheritance and he is the Father.^® 

( 4 ) Shall we [M)ssess this one, and ought we not be instructed? 
Let us, therefore, endure the instruction of the Father. When 
we have a headache, let us not run to the enchanters, to the 
fortune-tellers, and to useless remedies.'^'* My brothers, shall I 
not lament for you? Every day 1 discover these things, and 
what am 1 to do? Do 1 not yet persuade you that for Christians 
hope must be put in Christ? Look, if someone for whom a 
remedy was made should die (for how many have died with 
remedies and how many have lived without remedies!), with 
what mien has the soul gone to Cod? ft has lost the sign of 
Christ; it has received the sign of the devil. Or perhaps he 
may say, “1 did not lose the sign of C^hrist.” Fherefore you had 
the sign of Christ together with the sign of the devil. 

( 5 ) Christ does not want a share but wants to possess alone 
what he bought. He bought at so great a price that he may he 
the sole possessor. You make his partner the devil to whom 
you had sold yourself through sin. Woe to them of a double 
heart^^ who give in their hearts part to Cod and part to the 
devil! God, angered because a part there has been given to 

25. (;f. TVaf/ati? 2.13. 26. i'X. Tractate . 

27. (;i. Fx;dus (Sir) 2.14 (cf. NAB 2.12). 
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the devil, departs and the devil will possess the whole. Not 
without purpose, there! ore, does the Apostle say, “Do not give 
place to the devil.” Let us, theref ore, brothers, acknowledge 
the Lamb; let us acknowledge the price of our ransom. 

8. “John was standing there, and two of his disciples.” Be¬ 
hold, two of John’s disciples. Because John, the f riend of the 
bridegroom, was a man of such character, he was seeking not 
his own glory, but he was giving testimony to the truth. Did he 
wish his disciples to remain with him so they would not follow 
the Lord? Rather, he showed his disciples whom they were to 
follow. For they considered him as the Lamb, and he says, 
“Why are you ltK)king at me? I am not the lamb. ‘Behold, the 
Lamb of Gtxl!’”^’ And how does the Lamb prt)ht us? “Behold,” 
he says, “he who takes away the sin of the world.” And when 
they heard this, the two who were with John followed him. 

9. l..et us see the following [verses]. “Behold, the Lamb of 
God.” John says this. “And the two disciples heard him speak, 
and they followed Jesus. But Jesus turned around, and seeing 
them following him, he says to them, ‘What do you seek?’ 
They said to him, ‘Rabbi’ (which interpreted means “Master”) 
‘where do you dwell?”’ 

(u) They were not following him in such a way as that they 
would adhere to him now; f or it is clear when they adhered to 
him, for he called them from a boat. For among these two 
there was Andrew as you Just now heard.” But Andrew was 
the brother of Peter, and we know in the gospel that the Lord 
called Andrew and Peter from a boat, saying, “Gome after me, 
and I will make you hshers of men.” “ And from that day they 
adhered to him so that they did not depart. Theref ore, as to 
the fact that these two follow him now, they do not follow as if 
they will not depart; but they wanted to see where he lived 
and to do what was written; “Let your foot wear away his 


28. Eph 4.27. 

29- .I”. ' -29. 

3<). Ibid. 

31. l.e., in Jn i .40 1 'rom ihe reading (nr this Traclule. 

32. Cf. Mt 4.19; Mk 1.17; cl. also Lk 3.1 — 11. 
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doorstep; rise to come to him continually and to learn his 
precepts.”''’ 

(3) He showed them where he was staying; they came and 
were with him. What a happy day they spent, what a happy 
night! Who is there who can say to us what they learned from 
the Lord? Let us, also, ourselves build in our heart and make 
a house where he may come and teach us; let him converse 
with us. 

10. “‘What do you seek?’ They said to him, ‘Rabbi’ (which 
interpreted means “Master”) ‘where do you dwell?’ He says to 
them, ‘Come and see.’ They came and saw where he was stay¬ 
ing; and they stayed with him that day. Now it was about the 
tenth hour.” Do we think that it was not at all important lor 
the Evangelist to tell us what hour it was? Is it possible that he 
wanted us to notice nothing there, to seek nothing? It was the 
tenth hour. This number signifies the Law; for the Law was 
given in Ten Commandments. But the time had come that the 
Law be fulfilled through love because it could not be fulhiled 
by the Jews through fear. Wherefore the Lord says, “I have 
not come to destroy the Law, but to fulhll.”’'’ Rightly there¬ 
fore did these two follow him at the tenth hour as witness for 
the friend of the bridegroom; and rightly at the tenth hour he 
heard “Rabbi,” which is interpreted “Master.” 

( 2 ) If the Lord heard “Rabbi” at the tenth hour and the 
number ten pertains to the Law, the master of the Law is no 
other than the giver of the Law. Let no one say that one gave 
the Law and another teaches the Law; he himself teaches it 
who gave it. He is the master of his Law and teaches it. And 
there is mercy on his tongue, and so he teaches the Law mer¬ 
cifully, as was said about wisdom, “But she carries on her 
tongue the Law and mercy.”” Do not fear that you cannot 
fulfill the Law; flee to mercy. If it is important to you to fulfill 
the Law, use that covenant, use the bond, use the petitions 
which the heavenly jurist established and composed for you. 

33. (;f. F.cclus (Sir) 6.36—37. 

34. Ml 5.17. 

35. (if. Prv 31.26. 
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11. P'or they who have a case and wish to plead before the 
emperor seek out some learned jurist by whom their petitions 
may be composed for them, lest, perhaps, if they pfead other¬ 
wise than they ought, they not onfy may not get what they ask, 
but also may receive''^ a punishment instead of a Itenefit. And 
so when the apostles were seeking to pray and f ound no way 
in which to approach God the emperor, they said to C^hrist, 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” " That is you, our jurist, Gods coun¬ 
selor, rather, his fellow judge, compose petitions f or us. And 
the Lord taught them f rom the book of the heavenly Law; he 
taught them how to pray. 

(2) And in that which he taught them he put a certain provi¬ 
sion: “Forgive us our debts, as we also f orgive our debtors.” ’" 
If you do not ask according to the Law, you will lx; culpable. 
Having become culpable, do you tremble before the em¬ 
peror? Offer the sacrihce of humifity; offer the sacrifice of 
mercy. Say in your petitions, “Forgive me because 1 , too, for¬ 
give.” But if you say [it], do [it]. 

(3) For what wifi you do, where will you go, if you lie in your 
petitions? You will not, as is said in the forum, lose the benefit 
of the rescript,”' but you will not even obtain a rescript. For it 
is a principle of f orensic law that what one has obtained may 
not benefit him who has lied in his petitions. But this is the 
situation among men; for a man can be deceived. The Lm- 
peror could have been deceived when you have sent him peti¬ 
tions; f or you have said what you wanted, and he to whom you 
have said it doesn’t know whether it is true. 

(4) He has sent you down to be ref uted by your adversary so 
that, if you were convicted of a lie bef ore the judge, because 
he was not to grant it, not knowing whether you lied, you will 
lose the very beneht of the rescript there where you took the 
rescript. But God, who knows whether you lie or tell the 
truth, does not effect a loss of beneht for you in the judgment; 

*S<>mc codices have “may deserve” instead of “may receive.” 

37. Lk 11.1. 38. M t 6.12. 

39. The “rescript,” resaiplum, was an em]K'rors official response to anyone 
seeking an opinion or some advice From liim. 
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but he does not even allow you to obtain it because you dared 
to lie to truth.*" 

12. What then are you going to do? 'lell me. To lulfill the 
Law in every particular so that you oflend in none is dillicult; 
guilt, there! ore, is certain. Don’t you want to use the remedy? 
Look, my brothers, at the kind of remedy which the Lord has 
set up against the illnesses of the soul. What then? When you 
have a headache, we commend you if you put the gospel by 
your head and do not hurry to an amulet. For human f railty 
has come to this, and men who hurry to amulets must be so 
lamented that we rejoice when we see that a man, confined to 
his bed, is tossed by f ever and pain and yet has placed no hope 
anywhere else except that he put the gospel by his head, not 
because the gospel was made for this but because it has been 
preferred to amulets. Theref ore, if it is put by the head so 
that a headache may he eased, is it not put by the heart that 
the heart may be healed of its sins? Let it be done, then. 

(2) Let what be done? Let it he put by the heart; let the 
heart be healed. It is a good thing, a good thing, that you do 
not f uss about the Ixidy’s health, except that you ask f or health 
from God. If he knows that it is for your advantage, he will 
give it; if he has not given it, it would not he advantageous for 
you to have it. How many lie sick in bed and are inn<K:ent; and 
yet, should they he healthy, they go out to commit crimes? F'or 
how many is health a disadvantage? The robber who goes to a 
narrow pass to kill a man, how much better would it 1)C for 
him to be sick! He who rises up at night to dig through an¬ 
other man’s wall, how much better would it be f or him if he 
were tossed by f ever! He would be ill with greater innocence; 
he is healthy and wicked. 

(3) (kid, then, knows what is profitable for us; let us aim 


/(o. Berrouard, Himielies I—XVI, 885 KHti, cites Seniioii 1 14.^ (PI. 38.654) 
as a parallel text which clarihes the obscurities ol this sentence; "... from the 
emperor one may obtain a retpiest based on a lie; when the lie is Idiind out, 
the heiieiit will lie lost and the liar punished. But I'rom (axl, hecause he is 
lx)th our advtx ate who gives the words of our request, and a witne.ss of the 
truth or falsity of those words upon our lips, and our judge, we shall not even 
receive our request, much less lo.se the henelit of it.” 
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only at this, that our heart may be healthy [and unattected] by 
sin. And when, perchance, we are scourged in our body, let us 
pray to him for relief . The Apostle Paul asked him to take 
away the sting in his flesh, and he did not want to take it away. 
Was Paul disturbed? Did he gloomily say that he had been 
abandoned? Rather, he said that he had not been abandoned 
because that which he wanted to be taken away was not taken 
away in order that weakness might be healed. For he found 
this in the words of the physician: “My grace is sufficient for 
you, for power is made perf ect in weakness.”^' 

(4) Therefore, how do you know that God does not want to 
heal you? To be scourged is still profitable to you. How do you 
know how rotten is that which the physician, in guiding the 
knife through rottenness, cuts away? Does he not know the 
method, what he should do, how much he should do? Do 
the wailings of the one who is being cut draw back the hands 
of the physician who is skillf ully cutting? The one cries out; 
the other cuts. Is he cruel who doesn’t pay attention to the 
one shouting, or rather mercif ul, because he keeps af ter the 
wound that he may heal the sick man? 

(5) Therefore, my brothers, I have said these things that no 
one may seek anything except the aid of God when perhaps 
we are involved in some reproof of the Lord. See that you are 
not lost; see that you not withdraw f rom the Lamb and be de¬ 
voured by the lion. 

13. We have said, then, why it was the tenth hour; let us see 
the following [verses]: “Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter, 
was one of the two who had heard John and had followed 
him. He finds his brother Simon and says to him, ‘We have 
found the Messiah (which interpreted is “Ghrist’’).”’ In He¬ 
brew the word is Messiah; in Greek, the word is Christ; in 
Latin, the Anointed. For he is called Ghrist f rom anointing. 
Chrisma is “anointing” in Greek; theref ore Christus [is] “the 
Anointed.” He is uniquely “the Anointed,” “the especially 
Anointed.” 

(2) Hear how he speaks in the Psalm: “Therefore God, your 


41. 2 Cor. 12.9. 
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God, has anointed you with the oil of gladness above your 
fellows.”''^ For all holy men are his fellows, but he is uniquely 
the holy of holy men, uniquely anointed, uniquely the Christ. 

14. “And he led him to Jesus. But Jesus, looking upon him, 
said, ‘You are Simon, the son of John; you shall be called 
Cephas’ (which is interpreted “Peter”).’’ It is not a great thing 
that the Lord said whose son he was. What is great to the 
Lord? He knew all the names of his saints whom he pre¬ 
destined before the constitution of the world. And do you 
wonder that he said to one man, “You are that one’s son and 
you will be called that”? Is it a great thing that he changed his 
name and made him Peter from Simon? Now Peter is from 
the word for rock,'*^ but the rock is the Church. Therefore, in 
the name of Peter the Church was represented. And who is 
secure if not he who builds upon a rock? And what says the 
Lord himself? 

(2) “Who hears these my words and does them, I shall liken 
him to a wise man who builds upon rock” (he does not give in 
to temptation). “And the rain fell, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew and beat against that house, and it did not fall, 
for it was founded on rock. Who hears my words and does not 
do them” (let each and every one of us fear and beware), “ I 
shall liken him to a foolish man who built his house on sand. 
And the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat against that house, and it fell; and its downfall was 
great.He who wishes to build upon sand, wbat does it 
profit bim that he enters the Church? For by hearing and not 
doing, he builds, yes, but upon sand. For if he hears nothing, 
he builds nothing; but if be hears, he builds. But where, we 
ask. For if he hears and does, upon rock; if he hears and does 
not do, upon sand. Those who build are of two types: either 
[builders] upon rock or [builders] upon sand. 

(3) What, then, of those who do not hear? Are they secure? 
Does he say they are secure because they build nothing? 'Fhey 
are exposed under the rains, before tbe winds, before the 

42. Cf. Ps 44.8. 

43. The l.alin word tor “riH;k” i.s petra, 

44. (T Ml 7.24-27: Lk 6.47-49. 
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HchxIs; when these have come, they carry those men away be¬ 
fore they throw down the houses.' therefore, there is only one 
security: both to build, and to build upon rock. If you wish to 
hear and not do, you build, but you build a ruin; when temp¬ 
tation comes, moreover, it throws down the house and t:arries 
you ofT together with your ruin. But if you do not hear, you 
are exfiosed; you are yourself dragged down by those tempta¬ 
tions. Hear, then, and do; it is the one remedy. 

(4) How many men, today, perhaps, by hearing and not 
doing have been swept away by the torrent of this celebration? 
For by hearing and not doing, the torrent, this annual f estivity 
itself, has come; its stream has been hlled, and it will pass by 
and dry up. But woe to that man whom it has carried away! 
Theref ore, my beloved people, know that, unless a man both 
hear and do, he does not build upon r<x:k; he has no part in so 
great a name which the I xtrd has so commended. 

(5) For he has drawn your attention. For, if Peter had this 
name before, you would not in that case see the mystery of the 
rock, and you would think that he was called that name bef ore 
by chance, not by the providence of God. d'hus he wished him 
to be called another name first, so that f rom the very change 
of name the vital force of the mystery might be commended. 

15. “And on the next day he wanted to set out for Galilee, 
and he finds Philip. He says to him, ‘Follow me.’ Now he 
was f rom the town of Andrew and Peter. And Philip hnds 
Nathanael.” (Philip has already been called by the Lord.) 
“And he said to him, ‘We have found him of whom Moses in 
the Law and the Prophets wrote, Jesus, the son of Joseph.’” 
He was called the son of him to whom his mother had been 
betrothed.For that he had been conceived and born with 
her virginity undehled, all Ghristians know well f rom the gos¬ 
pel. Philip said this to Nathanael; he also added the place, “of 
Nazareth. And Nathanael said to him, ‘Something good can 
come out of Nazareth.’” What is meant, brothers? Not as some 
express it; for it is usual for it to be expressed, “C^an anything 


45. Ct'. Ml I .i8. 
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good come out of Na/.areth?” For the words of Philip follow 
and say, “(ajme and see.” 

(2) But that phrase can follow both expressions, whether 
you express it as if asserting “Something good can come out 
of Na/.areth,” and he, “Come and see.” Or whether [you ex¬ 
press it| thus, as if in doubt and wholly (Questioning, “(^an any¬ 
thing good come out of Na/.areth? (a)me and see.” And so, 
since whether it were expressed this way or that, the f ollowing 
words would not be incompatible, it is our task to find out 
which expression we should pref erably understand in these 
words. 

16. What sort of man Nathanael was we demonstrate in the 
following [verses]. Hear what he was, for the lx)rd himself 
bears witness. Great [is] the f.ord, acknowledged by the wit¬ 
ness of John; blessed [is] Nathanael, acknowledged by the 
witness of truth. For, even if the f.ord were not commended 
by the witness of John, he himself bore witness for himself; 
for the truth suffices f or itself for its own witness. But because 
men were not able to grasp the truth, they sought the truth 
through a lamp; and therefore John, through whom the lx)rd 
would be pointed out, was sent.*' 

(2) Hear the f.ord bearing witness to Nathanael: “And 
Nathanael said to him, ‘Something good can come out of 
Na/areth.’ Philip says to him, ‘(a)me and see.’ And |esus saw 
Nathanael coming to him, and says to him, ‘Behold, truly an 
Israelite in whom there is no guile.’” Great witness! 'Phis was 
said neither to Andrew, nor was it said to Peter, nor to Philip, 
what was said to Nathanael. “Behold, truly an Israelite in 
whom there is no guile.” 

17. What do we make of it then, brothers? Ought he to have 
been first among the Apostles? Not only is he not found to 


46. Here again, as in ]n i .3—i, arises an aiiihiguily from ihe la< k of sys- 
temalic punriiialion in aneienl nianuscripts; see Tractate 1.16 and note 38. 
The same position on the punctuation of this sentence and the same inter¬ 
pretation of this section of Johns (iospel are ioumt in En in Es 65.4 (tXT 
39.841). 

47. Cr. Tmctale 2.3-7. 
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be first among the Apostles, but Nathanael is neither in the 
middle nor last among the I'welve, Nathanael, to whom the 
Son of God bore such great witness, saying, “Behold, truly an 
Israelite in whom there is no guile.” 

(2) Is the reason asked? As far as the Lord makes known, 
we find a probable answer. For we ought to understand that 
Nathanael himself was educated and skilled in the Law; there¬ 
fore the I,ord did not wish to place him among the disciples 
because he chose unlearned men whereby he might confound 
the world. Hear the Apostle saying this, “For see,” he says, 
“your own call, brethren, that there were not many mighty, 
not many noble. But the weak things of the world has God 
chosen that he may confound the strong, and the base things 
of the world and the despised has God chosen, and the things 
that are not, as though they were things that are, that he may 
bring to naught the things that are.”^“ 

(3) If a learned man were chosen, perhaps he would say 
that he has been chosen for the very reason that his learning 
deserved to be chosen. Our Lord, Jesus Ghrist, wishing to 
break the necks of the proud, sought not a fisherman through 
an orator, but f rom a hsherman he won an emperor. 'Fhe great 
Gyprian was an orator, but before him Peter was a fisher¬ 
man through whom later not only the orator but also the em¬ 
peror would believe. No one noble was chosen at first, no one 
learned, because God chose the weak things of the world that 
he might confound the strong, theref ore that man was great 
and without guile; and he was not chosen for this reason 
alone, namely, so that the Lord might not seem to anyone to 
have chosen the learned. 

(4) And he was coming because of that very knowledge of 
the Law, because when he heard “of Nazareth” (for he had 
examined the Scriptures thoroughly, and he knew that the 
Savior was to be expected from there, a thing which the other 
scribes and Pharisees found it hard to learn)—therefore this 
man, most learned in the Law, when he heard Philip saying, 
“We found him, of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets 


48. Cf. 1 Cor 1.26-28. 
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wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, son of Joseph,” he who knew the 
Scriptures very well, when he heard the name Nazareth, was 
aroused to hope, and he said, “Something g(K)d can come out 
of Nazareth.” 

18. Now let us see the rest about him. “Behold, truly an Is¬ 
raelite in whom there is no guile.” What does it mean, “in 
whom there is no guile”? Perhaps he had no sin? Perhaps he 
was not sick? Perhaps that physician was not needed? Far 
from it. No one has been born here in such a condition that he 
does not need that physician. What, then, is the meaning of 
“in whom there is no guile”? Let us examine it a little more 
attentively; it will soon be clear, in the name of the l.ord. 

(2) The Lord says dolus (i.e., “guile”). And everyone who 
understands Latin knows that there is dolus when one thing 
is done, but another is feigned. Pay attention, my beloved 
people. Dolus is not dolor (i.e., “pain”).^” 1 say this because 
many brothers, somewhat less knowledgeable in Latinity, so 
speak that they say dolus is tormenting someone, for that 
which is dolor. Dolus is deceit; it is pretense. When someone 
covers up something in his heart and says another thing, that 
is dolus, and, if he has two hearts, he has, as it were, one fold in 
the heart where he sees the truth and another fold where 
he conceives a lie. And that you may know that this is dolus, it 
was said in the Psalms, “Guileful lips.”^’ What does it mean, 
“guileful lips”? There follows, “In the heart and the heart 
they spoke evils.” What does “in the heart and the heart” 
mean except in a double heart? 

(3) If, therefore, guile was not in him, the physician judged 
him curable, not healthy. For healthy is one thing, healable'^' 
another, unhealable yet another. He who is sick but has hope 

49. This is nol an uncommon type of confusion in vulgar Latin. The anal¬ 
ogy at work is probably as follows: as the root torpor- has the nominative cor¬ 
pus, so the root dolor- must have the nominative dolus, i n spite of gender. 

50. Cf. Ps 11.3. In En in Ps 11.3 (fXT 38.83) Augustine says that the fact 
that the Psalm says twice “in a heart and a heart” signifies a double heart. See 
AfiW 29.149. 

51. There is a word play here that is difficult to translate. The Latin word 
samLs, "healthy,” has the same root as sanabilis, "curable,” i.e,, “able to be 
healthy.” and insanahilis, “incurable,” i.e. “unable to be healthy.” 
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is called healable; he who is healthy already doesn’t need a 
physician. Therefore the physician who had come to heal saw 
that he was healahle because there was no guile in him. 

(4) How was there no guile in him? If he is a sinner, he ad¬ 
mits that he is a sinner. For, if one is a sinner and says that he 
is just, there is guile in his mouth. Therefore in Nathanael he 
commended the confession of sin; he did not judge him not 
to be a sinner. 

19. t herefore when the Pharisees, who seemed to them¬ 
selves to be just, were scolding the Lord, because as a physi¬ 
cian he was mingling with the sick, and were saying, “Look 
with whom he is eating, with publicans and sinners,” the phy- 
sic ian answered the madmen, “The healthy do not need a 
physician, but they who are sick. I have come to call, not the 
just, but sinners.”That is to say, because you say you are 
just when you are sinners, because you proclaim“ yourselves 
healthy when you are ill, you reject medicine but do not main¬ 
tain your health. Thus that Pharisee who had invited the Lord 
to lunch thought himself healthy." But that sick woman burst 
into the house where she had not been invited and, made 
shameless by her longing for health,’"’ approached not the 
Lord’s head, nor his hands, but his feet. She washed them 
with her tears, dried them with her hair, kissed them, anointed 
them with ointment, and the sinful woman made peace with 
the f eet of the Lord. 

(2) But that man, as though healthy, that Pharisee who was 
reclining there reproached the physician and said to himself, 
“This man, were he a prophet, would know what manner of 
woman had touched his feet.’”''’ And so he had suspected that 
the Lord did not know because he did not rebuff her so that 
he might not he touched by unclean hands. But he knew; 

Of. Ml (). 11 -13; Lk 15.1—a. 

53, The Maiirisl edition, and Migne, following il, holli read “judge” for 
“protlaim.” 

5/]. (;r. Lk 7.36-50. 

55. In Ohrislian Latin the word solus carries lx)th the secular connotation, 
“health,” and the religious connotation, “salvation,” thus possessing a rich 
tloiihle meaning which neither English worti can convey in itself. 

56. (;f. Lk 7.39. 
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he allowed himself to be touched so that the touc h itself 
might heal. 

(3) The Lord, seeing the heart of the Pharisee, related a 
parable: “‘A certain moneylender had two debtors; the one 
owed him fifty denarii, the other, five hundred. As they had 
no means of paying, he forgave them both. Which one loved 
him more?’ And he said, ‘1 suppose. Lord, the one to whom 
he forgave more.’ And having turned to the woman, he said to 
Simon, ‘Do you see this woman? 1 entered into your house; 
you did not give’'' me water for my feet; but she washed my 
feet with tears and wiped them with her hair. You gave me no 
kiss; she has not ceased to kiss my feet. You gave me no oil; she 
has anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore 1 say to you. 
Many sins are forgiven her because she has loved much; but 
he to whom little is f orgiven loves little.””''* This is to say. You 
are more sick,'’’’ but you tbink you are healthy; you think little 
is forgiven you although you owe more. She, because there 
was no guile in her, well deserved her medicine. What is this, 
there was no guile in her? She admitted her sins. 

(4) This also he praises in Nathanael, that there was no 
guile in him; for many Pharisees who abounded in sins said 
they were just and brought guile [with them] on account of 
which they could not be bealed. 

20. And so he saw him in whom there was no guile, and 
said, ‘‘‘Behold, truly an Israelite in whom there is no guile.’ 
Nathanael says to him, ‘Where do you know me from?’Jesus 
answered and said, ‘Before I’hilip called you, when you were 
under the fig, I saw you.’” That is, under the fig tree. “Na¬ 
thanael answered him and said, ‘Rabbi, You are the Son of 
GoJ, you are the King of Israel.’” 

(2) This Nathanael could understand something great in 
that which was said, “When you were under the fig tree, 1 saw 

57. The CCI. liitiii text reads ardi\li, an iiiiexanipled I.aliii verb that one 
may well suspect is a typist’s error iiiitletct ted by the editor siiK:e b<jtb the 
Maiirisi aiul the Mif;iie texts give the dedi%ti of the Vulfriitr text and no evi¬ 
dence ol any manuscript variants. I’he reading dediui is adopted in this 
translation. 

58. Cl. I.k 7.41 —47. 


59. Sc., than she is. 
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you, before Philip called you.” For he made such a statement, 
“You are the Son of God, you are the King of Israel,” as Peter 
did at a considerably later time when the Ixtrd said to him, 
“Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh and blood 
has not revealed it to you, but my Father who is in heaven.”**" 
And there he named him rock and praised the support of the 
Church in this f aith. This man now says, “You are the Son of 
God, You are the King of Israel.” Why? Because it was said to 
him, “Before Philip called you, when you were under the fig 
tree, f saw you.” 

2 1. it must be asked whether that fig tree signifies anything. 
Hear him, my brothers. “We found a fig tree, cursed because 
it had only leaves and no fruit.”*’* in the beginning of the hu¬ 
man race Adam and Eve, when they had sinned, made cover¬ 
ings for themselves from fig leaves;*’** thus fig leaves are under¬ 
stood as sins. Now Nathanael was under the fig tree, as under 
the shadow of death. The Lord saw him about whom it was 
said, “A light has arisen for those who were sitting under the 
shadow of death.”*" What, then, was said to Nathanael? Do 
you say to me, O Nathanael, “Where do you know me from?” 
'Phis very moment you are speaking with me because Philip 
called you. He saw that he, whom he had called through his 
apostle, already belonged to his Church. O thou Church, O 
thou Israel in which there is no guile! I f you are the people of 
Israel in which there is no guile, you now, this very moment, 
have recognized Christ through the apostles, as Nathanael 
recognized Christ through Philip. 

(2) But his mercy saw you bef ore you recognized him when 
you were lying under sin. Fordid we seek Christ first, and did 
he not seek us? Did we sick men come to the physician, and 
the physician not to the sick? Had not that sheep been lost, 
and, leaving the ninety-nine behind, did not the shepherd 
seek for and find it which he joyfully carried back on his 


So. Cf. Ml 16.17. 

61. Cf. Ml 21.19, *' i 3 . 3nd Lk 13.6; Augusline’s quolalion corre¬ 

sponds 10 no one of ihese. 

62. (;f. fJn 3.7. 


63. f;f. Is 9.2 (NAB 9.1). 
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shoulders?®'* Had not that drachma been lost, and did not the 
woman light a lamp and seek for it in her whole house until 
she found it?®® And when she found it, she said to her neigh¬ 
bors, “Rejoice with me, for I have found the drachma which 
I lost.” So, too, we, like the sheep, had been lost; like the 
drachma, we had been lost. And our shepherd found the 
sheep, but sought for the sheep. The woman found the 
drachma, but sought for the drachma. 

(3) What is the woman? The flesh of Christ. What is the 
lamp? “I have prepared a lamp for my anointed.”®® Therefore 
we were sought in order that we might be found; having been 
found, we speak. Let us not be proud because, before we were 
found, if we were not sought for, we would have been lost. 
Therefore let not those whom we love and whom we wish to 
win over to the peace of the Catholic church say to us, “Why 
do you want us? Why do you seek us if we are sinners?”®’ We 
seek you precisely that you may not be lost; we seek you be¬ 
cause we were sought; we wish to find you because we were 
found. 

22. And so when Nathanael had said, “Where do you know 
me from?” the Lord said to him, “Before Philip called you, 
when you were under the fig tree, I saw you.” O thou Israel 
without guile, whoever you are, O people living by faith, be¬ 
fore I called you through my apostles, when you were under 
the shadow of death and you did not see me, I saw you. 

(2) Then the Lord said to him, “Because I said to you, I saw 
you under the fig tree, you believe. A greater thing than these 
you will see.” What does this mean, “A greater thing than 
these you will see”? “And he says to him, ‘Amen, amen, I say 
to you, you will see heaven opened, and the angels ascending 
and descending ufxm the Son of Man.’” 

(3) Brothers, I have said something greater than “1 saw you 
under the fig tree.” For it is a more considerable thing that the 
Lord has Justified us after we have been called than that 
he saw us lying under the shadow of death. For what proHt 


64. or. Lk 15.4-7. 

66. (;f. P.s 131.17; Tractate ^.14. 


65. Of. Lk 15.8-9. 
67. t;i'. Tractate 6.22. 
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would it be for us if we had remained there where he saw us? 
Would we not be lying there? What is this greater thing? 
When did we see the angels ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man? 

23. 1 had already spoken once about these angels ascending 
and descending.'" But, in case you may have forgotten, I 
speak briefly, to recall it to your minds; for 1 would say more if 
I were not recalling, but just beginning. 

(2) In a dream Jacob saw a ladder and on this ladder he saw 
angels ascending and descending; and he anointed the stone 
which he had placed at his head.'® You have heard that the 
Messiah is the Christ; you have heard that the Christ is the 
Anointed.™ For he did not place the anointed stone so that he 
might come and adore it; otherwise it would be idolatry and 
not a representation of Christ. Therefore a representation 
was made, so far as a representation netted to he made, and 
Christ was represented. The stone was anointed, hut not so as 
to make an idol. 'I'he stone was anointed. Why a stone? “Be¬ 
hold, 1 lay in Sion a chosen stone, precious; and he who 
believes in it shall not be confounded.”” Why anointed? Be¬ 
cause [the name) “Christ” [is derived] f rom [the word] chrisma. 

(3) But what did he see that time on the ladder? Angels as¬ 
cending and descending. So also is the Church, brothers: the 
angels of God, good preachers, preaching Christ; that is, they 
ascend and descend upon the Son of man. How do they as¬ 
cend, and how do they descend? From one we have an ex¬ 
ample. Hear the Apostle Paul; what we find in him, let us be¬ 
lieve also about the rest of the preachers of truth. 

(4) See Paul ascending: “1 know a man in Christ who four¬ 
teen years ago (whether in the body or out of the body 1 do 
not know, God knows) was caught up to the third heaven, and 
heard unutterable words which it is not granted to man to 
speak.You heard him ascending; hear him descending: “I 

68. Perhaps he is referring to En in Ps 119.2 (CCL 40.1777—1779) which 
had iieen delivered prior to the Tractates an John. 

69. Cf. Gn 28.10—22. 70. In section 13 of this Tractate. 

71. Gf. 1 Pt 2.6,quoting Is 28.16. 72. Cf. 2 Cor 12.2—4. 
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could not speak to you as spiritual men but only as carnal, as 
to little ones in (Christ. 1 gave you milk to drink, not solid 
fbod.”''^ Look, he who had ascended descended. Seek where 
he had ascended: “Up to the third heaven.” Seek where he 
had descended: 'lb giving milk to little ones. Hear that he de¬ 
scended: “1 became a little one,” he says, “in your midst, as if a 
nurse were fondling her own children.”"' 

(5) For we see both nurses and mothers descend to little 
ones; and though they know how to speak Latin, they clip 
their words and somehow switch their speech so that they may 
be able to compose childish cajoleries from eloquent lan¬ 
guage; for if they should speak correctly, the infant does not 
hear with understanding hut neither does he benefit. And 
some eloquent father, if he should lx; so great an orator that 
his tongue thunders through the forum and rattles the magis¬ 
trates’ platforms, if he should have a son, when he returns 
home, he puts aside the f orensic eloquence by which he had 
ascended and with childish tongue he descends to his little one. 

(6) Hear in one passage the Apostle himself ascending and 
descending, in one sentence: “For if,” he says, “we were trans¬ 
ported in mind, [it was] for God; if we are in control of our¬ 
selves, [it isj for you.”” What does it mean, “We were trans¬ 
ported in mind, [it was] for God”? That we might see “words 
which it is not granted to man to speak.” What does it mean, 
“we are in control of ourselves for you”? “Have I judged my¬ 
self to know anything among you, but Jesus Ghrist, and him 
crucified?”™ If the Lord himself ascended and descended, it 
is clear that his preachers also ascend by imitation and de¬ 
scend by preaching. 

24. And if we have kept you a little too long, it was our in¬ 
tention that the troublesome hours pass by. For we think that 
those men’^ have now finished their vanity. We, however, 
brothers, when we have been fed by healthful banquets, let us 
do what remains that we might fulfill the l-ord’s day solemnly 

73. (;f. 1 Cor 3.1 — 2. 7/|. Cf . 1 Thcs 2.7. 

75. CC. 2 Cor 5.13. 76. Cf. 1 Cor 2.2. 

77. Some co<lic:es have “tho.se women.” 
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in spiritual joys, and let us compare the Joys of truth with the 
joys of vanity. And if we tremble, let us grieve; if we grieve, let 
us pray; if we pray, may our prayers be heard; if we are heard, 
we gain them too. 
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•n John 2.1—4 

he miracle of our Lord, Jesus Christ, by which he 
made wine f rom water is certainly no wonder for 
those who know that God did it. For he, the very one 
who every year does this on vines, made wine on that day at 
the wedding in those six water jars, which he ordered to be 
filled with water. For just as what the attendants put into the 
water jars was turned into wine by the Lord’s effort so also 
what the clouds pour down is turned into wine by the effort of 
the same Lord. But that does not amaze us because it happens 
every year; by its regularity it has lost its wonderment.' Yet it 
merits even greater reflection than that which was done in the 
water jars. 

(2) For who is there who reflects upon the works of God, by 
which this whole world is governed and managed, and is not 
struck dumb and overwhelmed by miracles? If he should re¬ 
flect upon the power of one grain of any seed at all, it is a 
great thing, an awe, to the one reflecting [upon it). But, be¬ 
cause men, concentrating upon something else, have aban¬ 
doned reflection upon the works of God in which they might 
give praise to the creator every day, God has saved for himself, 
as it were, certain extraordinary things to do so that by amaz¬ 
ing events he might arouse men, as if they were asleep, to wor¬ 
ship him. A dead man arose; men were astonished. Every day 

I. The Latin phrase, assiduitmte amisit admiratiomm, both displays Augus¬ 
tine’s rhetorical quality with its aphoristic compactness, alliteration, and asso¬ 
nance, and also bears a strong resemblance to a passage in (acero, De Natura 
Detrwn, 2.96, where a similar idea, similar vvcabulary, and similar alliteration 
<K:cur. On the grain of seed just below, see f acero, De Natura Detrum, a.8i. 
Neither of these references are cited in M. Testard, St. Augustin et Cichtn 
(Paris, 1958) or Ilagendahl's Augustine and the Latin Classics. 
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many are born and no one is amazed. If we were to reflect 
more wisely, it is a greater miracle that one who was not is, 
than that he who was comes back to life. 

(3) And yet the same God, the Father of our Lord, Jesus 
Ghrist, does all these things through his Word; and he who 
created them governs them. He did the earlier miracles 
through his Word, Ciod, with himself; he did the later mir¬ 
acles through the very same one, his Word made flesh and be¬ 
come man for our sake. Just as we are astonished at what was 
done by the man Jesus, let us be astonished at what was done 
by the Ciod Jesus. 

(4) By the God Jesus were made the heavens and the earth, 
the sea, and all the adornment of the heavens, the r ichness of 
the earth, the fertility of the sea; all these things which are 
present to the eyes were made by Jesus God. And we see these 
things and, if his Spirit is in us, they please us in such a way 
that the maker is praised, but not so that in turning to the 
works we turn away from the maker, nor, so to speak, by 
facing the things he made, do we turn our backs to him who 
made them. 

2. And, indeed, we do see these things and they are present 
to our eyes. What about those things which we do not see, such 
as the Angels, the Virtues, the Powers, the Dominions, and 
every celestial inhabitant of this creation who is not present to 
our eyes? Often, though, angels too, when it was necessary, 
have shown themselves to men. And has not God, through his 
Word, that is, his only Son, our l,ord, Jesus Ghrist, made all 
these things? 

(2) What about the human soul itself , which is not seen 
and which shows itself in the flesh by its works and offers 
great wonderment to those who reflect well, by whom was it 
made except by God? And through whom was it made except 
through the Son of God? 1 do not yet speak about a man’s soul. 
[See] how the soul of any beast governs its bulk! It makes use 
of all the senses, the eyes for seeing, the ears f or hearing, the 
nostrils for perceiving odor, the judgment of the mouth for 
discriminating flavors, and, in a word, the limbs themselves 
for performing their duties. Does the body, and not the soul. 
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that is, the inhabitant of the body, do these things? And yet it 
is not seen by the eyes and it is f rom these things which it does 
that it arouses wonderment. 

(3) Let your reflection now turn to the human soul to which 
God had granted intellect for discovering its creator, for dis¬ 
cerning and distinguishing between good and evil, that is 
between the just and the unjust. How many things it does 
through the body! Observe the whole world organized in the 
human commonwealth itself . With what administrations, with 
what classifications of powers, constitutions of cities, laws, cus¬ 
toms, arts? All this is accomplished by the soul and this power 
of the soul is not seen. When it is taken out of the body, a 
corpse lies there; but when it is in the body, it hrst, in some 
way, preserves the body from putref action. For all flesh is per¬ 
ishable and proceeds to putrefaction unless it is held back by, 
as it were, some preservative of the soul. 'Fhe human soul has 
this in common with the animal soul; rather those things are 
to be admired which 1 have mentioned, which relate to mind 
and intellect, wherein also man is renewed in accordance with 
the image of his creator in accordance with whose image he 
was made.'' 

(4) What will this power of the soul be when this body has 
put on incorruption and this mortal body has put on immor¬ 
tality?’ If it can do so much through corruptible flesh, what 
will it be able to do through a spiritual body af ter the resur¬ 
rection of the dead? Yet this soul, as 1 have said, of wondrous 
nature and essence, is an invisible thing and able to be per¬ 
ceived by the mind; and yet it was made by Jesus God, because 
he is the Word of God. “All things were made by him, and 
without him was made nothing.”'* 

3. t herefore, when we sec such great things done by the 
God Jesus, why are we amazed that water was turned into 
wine by the man Jesus? For he was not made man in such a 
way that he lost what was God. Man was added to him; God 
was not lost, t herefore he who did all those things did this. 


2. (;(. Col 3-10. 
4. Cr. Jn 1.3. 


3. (T 1 t;or 15..53. 
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(2) And so let us not lie amazed that God did it; but let us lie 
filled with love because he did it among us and did it for our 
renewal. For in these actions he was giving some sign to us. I 
think that he did not come to the wedding without a reason. 
The miracle apart, something mysterious and symbolic lies 
hidden in the very act. Let us knock that he may open and 
may inebriate us with invisible wine; for we, too, were water 
and he made us wine, he made us wise. 

(3) For we are tasting the wisdom of his faith who before 
were unwise. And, perhaps, it belongs to this wisdom itself, 
with the honor of God, with the praise of his majesty, with the 
love of his most powerful mercy, to understand what was 
done in this miracle. 

4. The Lord was invited and came to a wedding. What won¬ 
der if he came to that house for a wedding who came to this 
world for a wedding? For if he did not come for a wedding, he 
does not have a bride here. What is it that the Apostle said? 
“I have Joined you to one man to present you as a chaste vir¬ 
gin to Ghrist.”"’ Why is it that he fears that the virginity of 
Ghrist’s bride may lie corrupted by the devil’s cunning? “1 fear,” 
he says, “that as the serpent seduced Eve by his cunning, so 
also your minds may be corrupted from the simplicity and 
chastity which is in Ghrist.”'* 

(2) Therefore he has a bride here whom he has redeemed 
by his blood and to whom he has given the Holy Spirit as a 
pledge.’ He wrested her from enslavement to the devil, he 
died for her sins. He arose again for her justification." Who 
will offer such great things to his bride? Men may offer some 
trinkets or other from the earth such as gold, silver, precious 
stones, horses, slaves, farms, estates. Will anyone offer his 
blood? For if he gives his blood to his bride, he will not be alive 
to take her as his wife. But the Lord, dying free of anxiety, 
gave his blood for her in order that when he arose, he might 
have her whom he had already joined to himself in the womb 
of the Virgin. 


5. (;i. 2 (;or 11.2. 
7. (:i‘. 2 t:or 1.22. 


6. 2 Ccir 11.3. 

8. Rom 4.25. 
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(3) For the Word was the bridegroom, and human flesh was 
the bride; and both are the one Son of God and likewise the 
Son of Man. 'Fhat womb of the Virgin Mary where he became 
the head of the Church was his bridal chamber; he came forth 
from there like the bridegroom from his bridal chamber, as 
Scripture foretold: “And he, as a bridegroom coming forth 
from his bridal chamber, has rejoiced as a giant to run the 
way.”'’ He came forth from the bridal chamber like a bride¬ 
groom; and having been invited, he came to the wedding. 

5. As an example of a dehnite mystery, the bridegroom 
seems not to acknowledge the mother from whom he came 
forth, and to say to her, “What is it to me and to you, woman? 
My hour has not yet come.” What does this mean? Has he 
come to the wedding for the purpose of teaching the dis¬ 
paragement of mothers? To be sure, the man to whose wed¬ 
ding he had come was taking a wife so as to beget sons; and, 
of course, by those whom he was hoping to beget he desired 
to be honored. Had he, then, come to the wedding to dis¬ 
honor [his] mother when marriages themselves are celebrated 
and wives are taken for the purpose of having children whom 
God orders to pay honor to their parents? 

(2) Beyond doubt, brothers, something lies hidden here. 
For it is so important a matter that certain men whom the 
Apostle forewarned [us] to guard against, as we have related 
above, when he said, “I fear that, as the serpent seduced Eve 
by his cunning, so also your minds may be corrupted from the 
simplicity and chastity which is in C^hrist,”'" [certain men]," 
disparaging the gospel and saying that Jesus was not born of 
the Virgin Mary, try to take a proof of their error from this 
verse, so that they say, “How was she his mother to whom 
he said, ‘What is it to me and to you, woman?’” Fherefore 
they must be answered, and the question of why the Lord 
said this must be discussed, so that these unsound men may 
not think they have found something against sound faith 

9. Cf. Ps 18.6. 10. Cf. 2 Cor 11.3. 

11. The Manichaeans. Here he argues against their docetic teachings that 
Christ did not truly have a human body and that Mary was not his mother. 
See Berrouard, Hometies f—XVl, 893—895; and also, Widengren, 124. 
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whereby the chastity of the virgin bride may be corrupted, 
that is, whereby the faith of the Church may be defiled. 

(3) For in truth, brothers, their faith is corrupted who pre¬ 
fer a lie to the truth. For those fellows who seem to honor 
Christ by denying that he had flesh declare him to be nothing 
other than a liar. Now those who build a lie in men, what 
do they drive out of them except the truth? They admit the 
devil; they shut out Christ. They admit the adulterer; they 
shut out the bridegroom. [They are] groomsmen,'^ sure, or 
rather pimps of the serpent. For they speak of this purpose, 
that the serpent may possess and Christ be shut out. How 
does the serpent possess? When a lie possesses. When false¬ 
hood possesses, the serpent possesses; when truth possesses, 
Christ possesses. For he himself said, “I am the truth.” But 
about the devil he said, “And he stood notin the truth because 
truth is not in him.” " 

(4) Now, Christ is the truth in such a way that in Christ you 
receive the whole truth: true Word, God equal to the Father, 
true soul, true flesh, true man, true God, true birth, true suf¬ 
fering, true death, true resurrection. If you say that any of 
these is false, decay sets in, the worms of lies are born from 
the serpent’s poison, and nothing will remain whole. 

6. What is it, then, someone says, that the Lord is saying 
when he says, “What is it to me and to you, woman?” Perhaps 
in what follows the Lord shows why he said this. “My hour,” 
he says, “has not yet come.” For so he says, “What is it to me 
and to you, woman? My hour has not yet come.” And why this 
was said must be investigated. 

(2) First, then, let us resist the heretics. What does the an¬ 
cient serpent say, who frt)m of old has breathed forth his poi- 


12. The Latin wcirW is paranymphi, a loan worJ from Greek that occurs 

only in the Late Latin period. The pmranymphw, performed functions for the 
bridegroom similar to those performed by the classical prmuia for the bride; 
but the practice of having attendants for the groom does not seem original 
to the Romans. See f;h. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dirlionnaire des antiquites 
grecques el rvmaine.s (Pal is, ,S-ib55, note 20; and J. Marquardt, Bas 

Privallehen der Romer in Hanilbuch der Rimischen AUerliimer, ed. J. Marquardt 
and Th. Mommsen (Leipzig, 1879) 7.1.48, note i. 

13. fT Jn 14.6. •4- (-LJn8.44. 
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sonous suggestion? What does he say? Jesus did not have a 
woman as his mother. How do you prove it? Because he says, 
he [Jesus] said, “What is it to me and to you, woman?” Who 
told us this that we might believe that he said it? Who told it? 
Why, John the Evangelist, of course. 

(3) But John the Evangelist himself said, “And the mother 
ol Jesus was there.” For he told it as follows: “On the third day 
a marriage took place in Cana of Galilee, and the mother of 
Jesus was there. Now he also had been invited to the marriage 
with his disciples and he had come there.” We have two sen¬ 
tences quoted from the Evangelist. “I'he mother of Jesus was 
there,” the Evangelist said; what Jesus said to his mother, the 
Evangelist himself said. And see, brothers, how he said that 
Jesus answered his mother, so that he first said, “his mother 
said to him,” so that you may hold the virginity of your heart 
fortified against the tongue of the serpent. Fhere, in this very 
gospel, with the very same Evangelist relating it, it is said, “the 
mother of Jesus was there” and “his mother said to him.” Who 
related this? John the Evangelist. And what did Jesus answer 
his mother? “What is it to me and to you, woman?” Who re¬ 
lates this? Fhe very same John the Evangelist. 

(4) O Evangelist, most faithful and most truthful, do you 
tell me that Jesus said, “What is it to me and to you, woman?” 
Why did you place at his side the mother whom he does not 
acknowledge? For you said, “the mother of Jesus was there” 
and “his mother said to him.” Why didn’t you rather say, 
“Mary was there” and “Mary said to him”? You make both 
statements, “his mother said to him” and “Jesus answered her, 
‘What is it to me and to you, woman?’” Why this, except that 
both are true? But they want to believe the Flvangelist where 
he says that Jesus said to his mother, “What is it to me and to 
you, woman,” and they do not wish to believe the Evangelist 
where he says, “the mother of Jesus was there” and “his mother 
said to him.” 

(5) But who is there who resists the serpent and holds fast 
the truth, whose virginity of heart is not corrupted by the 
devil’s cunning? He who believes that both are true, both that 
the mother of Jesus was there and that Jesus made that reply 
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to his mother. But if he does not yet understand in what man- 
nerjesus said, “What is it to me and to you, woman?” let him 
in the meanwhile believe that he did say it, and that he said it 
to his mother. The devoted faith of the believer will bring 
forth the f ruit of understanding. 

7. I ask you, O faithful Christians, was the mother of Jesus 
there? Answer: She was. How do you know? Answer: The 
gospel says this. What did Jesus reply to his mother? Answer: 
“What is it to me and to you, woman? My hour has not yet 
come.” And how do you know this? Answer: The gospel says 
this. Let no one corrupt this your belief if you wish to keep 
your virginity intact for the bridegroom. But if it is asked of 
you why he answered his mother this way, let him who under¬ 
stands speak. But he who does not yet understand, let him still 
believe most firmly that Jesus made such an answer and that 
he made it to his mother. By this devotion he will merit also to 
understand why he so answered, if he should knock by pray¬ 
ing and without quarreling he should approach the door of 
truth. Only let him beware lest, while he thinks that he knows 
or is ashamed not to know why he answered thus, he may be 
compelled to believe either that the ELvangelist who said, “the 
mother of Jesus was there,” had lied or that Christ himself 
suffered a false death for our sins and showed false scars for 
our Justification,”^ and falsely said, “If you continue in my 
word, you are truly my disciples; and you shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

(2) For if there were a false mother, false flesh, false death, 
false wounds of the passion, false scars of the Resurrection, 
then the truth will not set free those who believe in him, but 
rather falsehood will. Rather, let falsehood yield to truth; and 
let all be confounded who want to appear truthful because 
they try to show Christ to be deceitful and who do not want it 
to be said to them, “We do not believe you because you are 
lying,” when they say that the truth itself lied. 

(3) And, yet, if we should say to them, “How do you know 
that Christ said, ‘What is it to me and to you, woman?’” they 


15. Cf. Rom 4.25. 


6. Cf. Jn 8.31-32. 
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answer that they believed the gospel. Why do they not believe 
the gospel when it says “the mother of Jesus was there” and 
“his mother said to him”? Or if the gosftel lies in this, how can 
that be believed which Jesus said, “What is it to me and to you, 
woman?” Why do they not rather, the wretched men, believe 
f aithf ully also that the Lord made that answer not to a strange 
woman but to his mother? 

(4) And why do they not devoutly seek, out why he answered 
that way? For there is considerable difference Itetween him 
who says, “I want to know why Christ made this reply to his 
mother,” and him who says, “1 know that Christ did not make 
this answer to his mother.” ft is one thing to wish to under¬ 
stand what has been hidden, another to be unwilling to be¬ 
lieve what has been made clear. One who says, “I want to 
know why Christ made this reply to his mother,” wishes the 
gospel in which he believes to be made clear to him. But one 
who says, “I know that Christ did not make this reply to his 
mother,” accuses of a lie the very gospel in which he has be¬ 
lieved that Christ did make such a reply. 

8. Now then, if you please, brothers, since they have been 
repulsed and forever wander in their blindness, unless they 
should be healed in humility, let us ask why our Lord made 
this reply to his mother. He, uniquely, was born of the Father 
without a mother, and of the mother without a f ather; as Cod 
without a mother, as man without a father; before time with¬ 
out a mother, in the end of times without a father. What he 
answered, he answered to his mother, because “the mother of 
Jesus was there” and “his mother said to him.” All of this the 
gospel says. From that passage we know that “the mother of 
Jesus was there,” where we know that he said to her, “What is 
it to me and to you, woman? My hour has not yet come.” Let 
us believe all of it and let us examine what we do not yet 
understand. 

(2) And first watch out for this, that, just as the Manichaeans 
have found an opportunity for their incredulity because the 
Lord said, “What is it to me and to you, woman?” so the 
astrologers may not find an opportunity for their deceit be¬ 
cause he said, “My hour has not yet come.” And if he said this 
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in accord with astrologers, then we have committed sacrilege 
by burning their Ixxjks." But if we have acted rightly, as was 
done in the times of the apostles,'" it was not in accord with 
them that the Lord said, “My hour has not yet come.” For 
[these] prating seduced seducers say, “You see that Christ, 
who said, ‘My hour has not yet come,’ was subject to fate.” 

(3) Whom, then, must we answer first, the heretics or the 
astrologers? For both come from that serpent and wish to cor¬ 
rupt the Church’s virginity of heart which it holds in pure 
f aith. First, if you please, let us reply to those whom we had 
proposed, to whom we have already replied in large part. But 
that they not suppose that we do not have anything to say 
about these words with which the Ijtrd replied to his mother, 
we give you more instruction against them; f or I believe wbat 
has already been said is sufficient to refute them. 

9. Why, then, did the Son say to his mother, “What is it to 
me and to you, woman? My hour has not yet come”? Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, was both God and man. In regard to the 
fact that he was (iod, he had no mother; in regard to the fact 
that he was man, he did. Therefore she was the mother of 
[his] flesh, the mother of [his] humanity, the mother of the 
weakness which he took for our sake. But the miracle he was 
about to do, he was going to do according to [ his| divinity, not 
[his] weakness, in regard to the fact he was a God, not in re¬ 
gard to the fact that he was born weak. But the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.'" Therefore his mother demanded 
a miracle; but he does not, as it were, acknowledge the human 
womb, as he is about to perform divine deeds, as if saying, 
“That in me which does a miracle you did not give birth to, 
you did not give birth to my divinity; but because you bore my 
weakness, 1 shall recognize you then, when that weakness will 
hang on the cross.” For this is what “My hour has not yet 
come” means. For he who had, in f act, always known her then 
recognized her. 

(2) Even bef ore he was born of her, he knew his mother in 


17. Cf. £n in P.5 61.23 and Berrouard, Homilies I-XVI, 48^. 

18. C;f. Acts 19.19. 19. Cf. 1 (;or 1.25. 
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his providential will;'^'’ and bef ore he himself , as God, created 
her from whom he himself , as man, was to be created, he 
knew [his] mother. But at a specific hour he did not acknowl¬ 
edge her in a mystery; and at a specific hour which had not 
yet come he acknowledged her again in a mystery. For he ac¬ 
knowledged her then when that to which she had given birth 
was dying. For that through which Mary had been made was 
not dying, but that which was made f rom Mary was dying. 
'Fhe eternity of [his] divinity was not dying, but the weakness 
of [his] flesh was dying. Therefore he made that reply, distin¬ 
guishing in the faith of believers the one who came from the 
one through whom he came. 

(3) For he, God and Lord ofheaven and earth, came through 
a woman as his mother. In regard to the fact that he was Lord 
of the world. Lord ofheaven and earth, he was also, of course. 
Lord of Mary; and in regard to the fact that he was creator of 
the world, creator ofheaven and earth, he was also the creator 
of Mary. But insofar as it was said, “made of a woman, made 
under the Law,”'''' he was the son of Mary. He was the Lord of 
Mary, he was the son of Mary; he was the creator of Mary, he 
was created from Mary.''"'' Do not be amazed that he is both son 
and Lord. For as he was [the son] of Mary, so, also, he was said 
to be the son of David; indeed the son of David precisely be¬ 
cause the son of Mary. Hear the Apostle speaking clearly: 
“who was born of the seed of David, according to the flesh.”''’ 
Hear that he was also the Lord of David; and let David him¬ 
self say this: ‘“The Lord said to my Lord, ‘Sit at my right 
hand.’”'" And Jesus himself proposed this to the jews, and by 
it refuted them.'’’ 

(4) Therefore just as he was both the son and the Lord 
of David, the son of David according to the flesh, the Lord of 
David according to [his] divinity, so he was the son of Mary 

20. The translation involves a theological interpretation; Augustine has in 
praedi'fiinalione, perhaps better simply, “in predestination.” 

21. (Jal 22. C:r. Tractate r^.if. 

23. Rom 1.3. 24. Ps 109.1. 

25. Cr. Mt 22.41-46; Mk 12.35—37; Lk 20.41-44. 
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according to the flesh and the Lord of Mary according to [his] 
majesty. Because, therefore, she was not the mother of [his] 
divinity and what she sought would be a miracle through 
[his] divinity, he answered her, “What is it to me and to you, 
woman?” But that you may not think that I am denying you as 
my mother, “My hour has not yet come.” For there shall I 
acknowledge you when the weakness of which you are the 
mother has begun to hang on the cross. Let us test if this 
is true. 

(5) When the Lord suffered, as the same Evangelist says, who 
knew the mother of the Lord and who has informed us of the 
mother of the Lord at this wedding also, he himself relates: 
“There was,” he says, “there near the cross the mother of |esus. 
Andjesussaysto his mother, ‘Woman, behold your son,’ and to 
the disciple, ‘Behold your mother.’”^'’ He entrusts the mother 
to the disciple; he, about to die before the mother, to rise 
again before the mother’s death, entrusts the mother. A hu¬ 
man being entrusts a human l)eing to a human being. Mary 
had given birth to this. That hour had come about which the 
liCrd had said, “My hour has not yet come.” 

10. In my opinion, brothers, the heretics have been an¬ 
swered. Let us answer the astrologers. And by what do they 
try to demonstrate that Jesus was subject to fate? Because he 
himself said, they say, “My hour has not yet come.” Therefore 
we believe him. If he had said, “I have no hour,” he would 
have debarred the astrologers. “But look,” they say, “he him¬ 
self said, ‘My hour has not yet come.’” If, then, he had said, “I 
have no hour,” he would have debarred the astrologers; there 
would be no way that they might misrepresent [him]. But, in 
fact, because he said, “My hour has not yet come,” what can 
we say against his own words? 

(2) It is amazing that the astrologers, while believing the 
words of Christ, try to convince Christians that Christ lived 
under a fated hour. Let them, then, believe C^hrist when he 
says, “I have the power to lay down my life, and to take it up 
again. No one takes it away fr»m me, but I lay it down of my- 


26. Cf. Jii 19.25-27. 
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self, and I take it up again.”” Is this the power subject to fate, 
then? Let them show us a man who has the power over when 
he shall die, how long he shall live; they will have no one to 
show. Therefore let them believe God when he says, “I have 
the power to lay down my life, and to take it up again.” And 
let them seek why it was said, “My hour has not yel come.” 
And let them no longer for this reason put the maker of 
heaven, the creator and governor of the stars under fate. Be¬ 
cause if there were a fate in the stars, the maker of the stars 
could not he subject to the destiny of the stars. What is more, 
not only did Christ not have what you call fate, but neither do 
you, nor I, nor that man, nor any man at all. 

11. And yet the seduced seduce and propose their fallacies 
to men. They spread nets to capture men, and this in the 
streets. On the other hand, those who try to capture wild 
beasts do it at least in forests and in the wilderness. How un¬ 
happily vain are men for whose capture a net is spread in the 
forum! 

(2) When men are selling themselves to men, they take 
money; these men give money in order to sell themselves to 
vanities. For they go in to the astrologer that they may buy 
lords for themselves, such as it pleases the astrologer to give, 
whether Saturn or Jupiter or Mercury or any other of sacri¬ 
legious name. A free man has gone in and paid his money to 
come out as a slave. No, rather, he would not go in if he were 
free; but he went in where Lord F.rror and Mistress Desire 
dragged him. Wherefore also Truth says, “F.veryone who 
commits a sin is a slave of sin.”^® 

12. Why, then, did he say, “My hour has not yet come”? 
More likely because he had it in his power when he should 
die, but did not yet see that it was the right time to use that 
power. Just as, brothers, for example, we say, “It is now the 
scheduled time for us to go to celebrate the sacraments.” If we 
should go before it is necessary are we not wrong and mixed 
up? Because, therefore, we do not act except when it is the 
right time, do we, therefore, in doing these things, when we 


*7- Cf.Jn 10 . 17 - 19 . 


28. Cf.Jn 8.34. 
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speak this way, consider it fate? What, then, does i t mean, “My 
hour has not yet come”? That hour has not yet come when I 
know it is the right time for me to suffer, when my passion 
will be effective; then I shall suffer willingly, that you may 
keep both: “My hour has not yet come” and “I have the power 
to lay down my life, and to take it up again.” 

(2) He had come, therefore, having it in his power when he 
should die. But if he were to die bef ore he had chosen his dis- 
tiiples, that would certainly be ridiculous. If he* were a man 
who did not have his hour in his power, he could have died 
before he had chosen his disciples. ELven if, perchance, he 
were to die after his disciples were already chosen and in¬ 
structed, it would be given to him, but he would not himself 
be the one who accomplished it. But, in fact, he who had 
come, having [it] in [hisj hands when he would go, when he 
would return, how far he would advance, he, to whom the 
nether world lay open, not only when he died but when he 
arose, that he might show us the hope of the immortality of 
his Church, showed in the head what the members ought to 
expect. For he who arose in the head will arise also in the 
other members. 

(3) Therefore his hour had not yet come; it was not yet 
the right time. His disciples had to be called, the kingdom 
of heaven announced, signs of power effected, the Lord’s 
divinity manifested by miracles, the Lord’s humanity mani¬ 
fested by his compassion for mortal men. For he who was 
hungry because he was a man fed so many thousands with five 
loaves of bread because he was God. He who was sleeping be¬ 
cause he was a man gave orders to the winds and waves be¬ 
cause he was God. All these things had to be made manifest 
first that the evangelists might have something to write, and 
that there might be something to be preached to the Church. 

(4) But when he had done as much as he judged was enough, 
there came, not the hour of necessity but of [his own] will, not 
of his human condition but of power. 

13. Well now, brothers, since we have replied to both groups, 
shall we say nothing about the meaning of the water Jars, of 
the water turned to wine, of the chief steward, of the bride- 
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groom, of the mother of Jesus in mystery, of the wedding it¬ 
self? All these things need to be discussed, but you must not 
be burdened. In fact, 1 even wanted, in the name of Christ, to 
discuss it with you yesterday, when, my beloved people, a ser¬ 
mon is usually due to you; but 1 was not allowed because of 
certain obligations which hindered me. If, therefore, my holy 
people, it pleases you, what pertains to the mystery of this 
deed let us put ofi until tomorrow, and let us not burden ei¬ 
ther your or my weakness. For perhaps there are many today 
who have come because of the day’s solemnity and not to hear 
a sermon. They who will come tomorrow, let them come to 
hear, that we may neither cheat those eager to learn nor bur¬ 
den those without relish for it. 



TRACTATE 9 


On John 2.1 —ii 


H " “"'I AY THE Lokb, our God, be present that he may grant 
to us to deliver what we have promised. For yesterday, 
if you remember, my holy people, when the shortness 
of time prevented us from completing the sermon that was 
begun, we put it off until today, so that those things which in 
this event of the gospel reading were put mystically in pro¬ 
found mysteries might, with his help, be made clear. And so 
there is no need to delay any longer in making God’s miracle 
manifest. For it is Ck>d himself who through all of creation 
every day performs miracles which have lost their value for 
men, not from their easiness but from their regularity.' 

(2) But those rare ones which were performed by the same 
Lord, that is, by the Word made flesh for us, have produced 
greater astonishment in men, not because they were greater 
than those which he does daily in creation but because those 
which happen daily are accomplished, as it were, in the course 
of nature while those others seem to have been displayed to 
men’s eyes by the action ol a power immediately present, as it 
were. We have said,‘^ as you remember, one dead man rose 
again; men were dumbfounded, while no one is amazed that 
those who did not exist before are born everyday. So too, who 
is not amazed that water was turned into wine, although (Jod 
does this every year apropos of vines? But because all the 
things which the Lord Jesus did are not only valuable for 
arousing our hearts by miracles, but also for instructing [our 
hearts] with a knowledge of the faith, we must thoroughly in- 

1. Qf. Tractate S, I. 

2. Ibid. 
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vestigate what every one of them means, that is, what they sig¬ 
nify. For, as you recall, we put off until today the significance 
of all these things. 

2. The fact that the Lord was invited and came to the wed¬ 
ding, without even considering the mystical meaning, was 
meant to affirm what he himself created.^ For there were 
going to be those, about whom the Apostle spoke,'' who would 
forbid marriage and say that marriage is an evil and that 
the devil created it,^ although the same Lord in the gospel, 
when asked whether a man is allowed to divorce his wife 
for any reason, replied that he is not allowed except in the 
case of fornication." And in his answer, if you remember, he 
said this; “What God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder.”’ 

(2) And they who have been well instructed in the Catholic 
faith know that God created marriage, and as the union is 
from God, so divorce is from the devil. But one is allowed to 
divorce a wife in case of fornication for the precise reason that 
she first did not wish to be a wife who has not preserved con¬ 
jugal fidelity to her husband. Nor are those women who vow 
virginity to God, although they have a higher level of honor 
and holiness in the Church, without marriage; for they too, 
together with the whole Church, belong to the marriage in 
which Christ is the bridegroom. 

(3) And, therefore, for this reason the Lord was invited and 

3. Some editors, following the Maurist edition of 1680, read here fuwf ipse 
fecit nuptias, "that he himself created marriage.” 

4. Cf. I Tm 4.1-3. 

5. Augustine probably has in mind the Manichaeans who see the human 
body as a prison which entraps that particle of light which is the soul and 
prevents its reunion with God who is light. Thus they disapprove of marriage 
since its goal of procreating children assists the devil, who is darkness and 
evil, in the entrapment of souls in material bodies. See De HaeresibiLs 46.13 
(fXX46.317); Berrouard, H»m^liesl—XVf 896-898; Decret, 295-296, 301 — 
302; and Widengren, 97. Various C^hristian Gnostic sects held the same view 
of marriage. The Kncratites, whom Augustine also calls the Tatimni, and those 
called the Apostoiici were Cihristian heretics who prohibited marriage. See De 
Haeresilms 25 and 40 ((iCL 46.301 and 307). 

6. Cif. Mt 19.3-9; Mk 10.2 — 12; Lk i6.i8. 

7. C;f. Mt 19.6; Mk 10.9. 
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came to the wedding, that conjugal chastity might be given 
support and the mystery of marriages" might be shown forth. 
For the bridegroom of that marriage also represented the 
person of the Lord, [the bridegroom] to whom it was said, 
“You have kept the good wine until now.” For Christ had kept 
the good wine until now, that is, his gospel. 

For let us now begin to uncover the very secrets of the 
mysteries, as far as he grants in whose name we have prom¬ 
ised you. 'Fhere was prophecy in ancient times, and no times 
have been devoid of the dispensation of prophecy; but that 
prophecy, when Christ was not understood in it, was water. 
For, in water, wine is somehow latent. The Apostle tells what 
we should understand in this water: “Until this day,” he says, 
“when Moses is read, the self-same veil has been placed upon 
their heart; and it is not lifted because in Christ it is made 
void. And when you pass over to the Lord,” he says, “the veil 
shall be taken away.”“ The veil means the covering over of 
prophecy, so that it might not be understood. Tbe veil is taken 
away when you have passed over to the Lord; thus the lack of 


8. Sacramentum here has ils usual meaning for Augustine, “mystery,” a 
sign indicating some hidden tiuth about Cihrist and his fihurch, rather than 
“sacrament,” as some interpreters of this passage maintain. See, e.g„ E. Por- 
talie, 267—268, who cites this passage to support the institution of the sacra¬ 
ment by Jesus, although he does concede the vagueness of Augustine’s use of 
sacramentum and a difference in his use of the word in connection with mar¬ 
riage than with Itaptism, Eucharist, or holy orders. He also acknowledges its 
symbolic meaning as one dimension of this passage. See Berrouard, Homilies 
I—XVI, goo—901, and also his excellent analysis of Augustine’s treatment of 
the Ciana story in “L’enseigiiement de saint Augustin sur le mariage dans le 
Tract. 9,2 in loannis Evangelium,” Augustinus (Sirenas augusiianas P. Victorina 
Capanaga oblatas curavit edendas. /. 0 roz-Reta) (1967) 83—96. Augustine inter¬ 
prets Jesus’ presence at Ciana as confirming the statement about Adam and 
Eve in Gn 2.24; “They will be two in one flesh.” This unity of man and wife in 
marriage is seen at Cana as a symbol of the unity of Jesus and hisChurch. As 
Berrouard says, this does notexclude the sacramentality of marriage; in fact 
it provides a base upon which later theologians can build the sacramental the¬ 
ology of marriage. See E. Schmitt, Le mariage chretien dans Voeuvre de saint Au¬ 
gustin: line theologie baptismale de la vie conjugate (Paris, 1983). On Tractates 8 
and 9 see pp. 73-74- 

9. Cf. 2 Gor 3.14—16. 
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understanding is taken away when you have passed over to 
the Lord, and what was water becomes wine for you. 

(2) Read all the prophetic books, without perceiving Christ; 
what will you find so insipid and silly? Understand Christ 
there, and what you are reading not only becomes savory, but 
it also intoxicates, shifting the mind away from the body, so 
that, forgetting the things that are past, you stretch yourself 
forth to those things that are before you." 

4. therefore, from ancient times, from the time when the 
succession of those born in the human race proceeds forward, 
prophecy was not silent about Christ, but its meaning had 
been hidden there; for it was still water. How do we prove 
that in all previous times, up to the age in which the Lxjrd 
came, prophecy was not lacking about him? From the Lord’s 
own words. For when he had arisen from the dead, he found 
the apostles doubting about him whom they had followed. 
For they saw him dead and had no hope that he would rise 
again; and all their hope perished. Why was that thief praised 
and [why] did he deserve to be that day in paradise?"^ Be¬ 
cause, fastened on a cross, he acknowledged Christ at that 
time when the disciples doubted about him. 

(2) And so he f ound them faltering and, in a way, reproach¬ 
ing themselves because they had hoped for redemption in him. 
Still they grieved that he had been killed without fault because 
they knew that he was innocent. And they themselves said this 
after the Resurrection when he found some of them on tfie 
road in ghxtm: ‘“Are you the only stranger in Jerusalem and 
have you not known the things that have been done there 
in these days?’ Then he said to them, ‘What things?’” Then 
they said, “Concerning Jesus of Nazareth who was a prophet, 


10. The Lalin word irisipientia probably involves a word play since the root 
of this word suggests in its ultimate denotation the meaning of “tastelessness” 
as tiibb translates it; but it seems improbable that this meaning would t)e 
uppermost in the minds of Augustine’s congregation, in view of the usage of 
the word in extant Latin writings. Still the metaphor is supported by itisifninm 
in the next sentence and sapit in the following one. 

11. Cf. Phil 3.13. 12. Cf. Lk 23.39-43. 
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mighty in work, and word in the sight of (iod and all the 
people, how our priests and princes delivered him up to the 
sentence of death, and crucified him. But we were hoping 
that it was he who should redeem Israel. And now UKfay is the 
third day since these things were done.”'' 

(3) And when one of the two, whom he had found on the 
road going to a nearby village, had said these and other things, 
he himself answered and said, ‘“O senseless ones and slow of 
heart to believe in all things which the Prophets have spoken! 
Did not the Christ have to suffer all these things and enter 
into his glory?’ And beginning with Moses and all the Proph¬ 
ets, he was interpreting to them the things that were concern¬ 
ing him in all the Scripture.” 

(4) Likewise in another place, when he was even willing to 
be touched by the hands of the disciples that they might be¬ 
lieve that he has arisen in body, he said, “‘I'hese are the words 
which I spoke to you while I was yet with you, that all things 
must needs be f ulfilled which have been written in the Law 
of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning me.’ 
Then he opened their understanding to them, that they might 
understand the Scriptures. And he said to them, ‘ Thus it has 
been written, that the Christ suffer and rise again from the 
dead on the third day, and that penance and remission of sins 
be preached in his name unto all the nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.’”'^ 

5. When these words from the gosptel, which are certainly 
clear, have been understood, all those mysteries which lie hid¬ 
den in this miracle of the Lord will be opened. Consider what 
he said, that it was necessary for the things which have been 
written ab«ut him to be fulfilled in Christ. Where were they 
written? “In the Law,” he said, “and the Prophets and the 
Psalms.” He omitted none of the ancient Scriptures. I'hat was 
the water; and for that reason they were called senseless by 
the Lord because they still tasted*® water, not wine. But how 

13. Of. Lk 24.18-21. 14- Lk 24.25-27. 

15. Cf. Lk 24.44-47. 

16. The word play suggested in footnote 10 continues in this section. 
Here the critical word in the I.atin is insensaii which 1 have translated “sense- 
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did he make wine from water? When he opened their under¬ 
standing to them and explained the Scriptures to them, be¬ 
ginning with Moses through all the Prophets. Now, intoxi¬ 
cated by this, they said, “Was not our heart burning on the 
road when he opened to us the Scriptures?” For they under¬ 
stood Christ in these books in which they had not known him. 

(2) therefore our Lord, Jesus C^hrist, changed water into 
wine; and what was tasteless acquires taste, what was not in¬ 
toxicating intoxicates. For if he had ordered the water poured 
out of them and so himself put in wine from the secret hol¬ 
lows of creation f rom which he also created the bread when 
he satisfied so many thousands—for five loaves would not af- 
fcird satisfaction to five thousand men, or indeed [produce] 
twelve full baskets, hut the omnipotence of the Lord was, so to 
speak, a f ountain of bread—thus he could have also, after the 
water had been poured out, poured in wine; but if he had 
done this, he would have seemed to have repudiated the old 
Scripture. 

(3) But when he turned the water itself into wine, he showed 
us that the ancient Scripture comes from him too; for by his 
order the jars were filled. This Scripture, too, is indeed from 
the Lord; but it has no taste if Christ should not be under¬ 
stood in it. 

6. But consider carefully what he said: “I'he things which 
havebeen written in the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms 
concerning me.” Now we know from what time he sets forth 
the l^w, that is, from the beginning of the world; “In the be¬ 
ginning Cod made heaven and earth.”"* From then right 
down to this time which we are now living is the sixth era, as 


less” 10 duplicate the Augustinian word play. 'Fhe (ireek text of Lk 24.25, 
quoted in section 4, reads arumloi, “not understanding”; the Vulgate translates 
this slullt, “stupid.” Augustine’s version has insenmli, a negative adjective cre- 
ateil from the nxX of the verb sentire which means both “to discern by the 
senses” and “to discern by the mind.” The EnglLsh word “senseless,” while it 
does not ordinarily carry Ixjth meanings, nonetheless best conveys the word 
play. 

17. (;f. Lk 24.42. 

18. a . On 1.1. 
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you have of ten heard and know. For the hrst era is calculated 
from Adam to Noe, the second from Noe to Abraham, and as 
the Evangelist Matthew follows and determines the order, 
the third from Abraham to David, the fourth from David 
to the banishment to Babylon, the fifth from the banishment 
to Babylon to John the Baptist, the sixth from then to the end 
of the world. 

(2) And God created man according to [his] image" on the 
sixth day for a purpose; for in that sixth age the renewal of 
our mind is manifested through the gospel, according to the 
image of him who created us,^' and water is turned into wine 
that we may taste the now manifested Christ in the Law and 
the Prophets. Theref ore “there were six water jars there,” 
which he ordered to be filled with water. 

(3) And so those six water Jars signify the six eras in which 
prophecy was not lacking. Now these six eras, separated and 
distinguished by high points, so to speak, would be as empty 
vessels unless they were filled by Christ. Why have 1 said, the 
eras which would run on uselessly unless the Lord Jesus were 
preached in them? The prophecies have been fulfilled; tbe 
Jars are full. But that the water be changed into wine, let 
Christ be understood in all that prophecy. 

7. What, then does this mean: “They held two or three 
measures {viHretae) each”?'*®' That expression especially points 
out a mystery to us. For he calls certain measures (vien.surae) 
metreUie, as if one were to say urns, amphoias, or something of 
the sort. Melrela is the name of measure (mensura), and this 
measure lakes it name from the word “measure”; for the 
Cireeks call measure (vimsurm) melrori; melrelae are derived 


19- Cl'. Ml 1.17. 

zo. cr. Gii 1.27. 21. Cl . Col 3.10. 

22. riii.s text and y\u){ii.stiiie’s inlerprclalioii ol the term tnehetn retjiiire 
.sonic clarilication. The general term lor niea.siire is memura in I.alin and 
melron in Creek. Metreta in its basic denotation is a specilic licjiiid measure- 
derived I rom the general Greek term melrnn; hence it designates a specific 
amount ol liijuid, about eight and one hall English gallons. But melreta also 
connotes the container which holds this amount, and the text could he trans¬ 
lated, “ l licy held two or three ca.sks each” (understanding that in the ancient 
Meililerranean area licjiiid containers were pottery and not made ol wood). 
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from this. I'herefore “They held two or three measures (mc- 
Irelae) each.” 

(a) What do we say, brothers? If he would only say three 
each, our mind would hurry only to the mystery of the Trin¬ 
ity. But, perhaps, we ought now quickly turn our thought 
from there, for, in fact, he said, “two or three each.” For, since 
the Father and the Son must have been named, logically the 
Holy Spirit must also be understood. For the Holy Spirit is not 
the Spirit of the Father only, or of the Son only, but is the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son. For it has been written, “If 
anyone has loved the world, the Spirit of the Father is not in 
him.”'^-' Likewise it has been written, “But whoever does not 
have the Spirit of Christ, he does not belong to him.”-' But the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son is the same. Thus since the 
Father and the Son have been named, the Holy Spirit is under¬ 
stood too, because he is the Spirit of the Father and the Son. 

(g) Since, in fact, the Father and the Son are named, two 
measures (melrelae) are named, as it were; since, moreover, 
the Holy Spirit is understood there, there are three measures 
(melrelae). Therefore, it was not said, some holding two mea¬ 
sures (melrelae), some three, but the same six water-jars “held 
two or three measures (melrelae) each.” [It is) as if he said, 
“And when I say two each, I mean the Spirit of the Father and 


The .second translation might seem to be favoretl by Augustine’s reference 
to urns (umas) and amphoras {amphoras). These two words regularly desig¬ 
nated containers, the uma being a narrow-necketl, full-bodied vessel and the 
amphora a large earthenware jar. Both were also used, however, to designate 
liquid measures, the uina being about three English gallons and the mmphora 
about six English gallons. Since the Greek metreies designates only the liquid 
measure, anti is used to translate the Hebrew hath, alst) a liquid measure, 
it seems better tt) translate melreta as “measure” rather than “cask.” That 
Augustine understands melreta, uma, and amphora here as liquid measures 
rather than cf)ntainers is also supported by the later definition of Isidore of 
Seville in his Etymologiae, XVI.26, De Mensuris, where after defining unui and 
amphora as liquid measures, he refers to them as an aid in defining melretm. in 
almost the same wtirds used here by Augustine. 

23. Cf. I Jn 2.15 For “Spirit” (Spiritus) both the Vulgate and the Greek 
texts have “love” {caritas and agape). Gf. section 8. In Tr in Jo Ep 2.8—9 
Augustine reads dilectio and in 2.14 cariias rather than Spiritus (PL 35.1994 
and 1997). 

24. (T. Rom 8.9. 
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the Son is to be understood with them also; and when I say 
three each, I proclaim the I'rinity itself more clearly.” 

8. 1 'herefore whoever names the father and the Son ought 
to understand therein the mutual love, as it were, of the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son, which is the Holy Spirit. For perhaps an ex¬ 
amination of the Scriptures (and I do not say this with the 
idea that I can teach it today, or, as if some other explanation 
cannot be found), but still perhaps a thorough investigation 
of the Scriptures does show that the Holy Spirit is love. 

(2) And do not think that love is cheap. On the contrary, 
how is it cheap when all things which are not cheap are called 
dear? Therefore, if things which are not cheap are dear, what 
is dearer than dearness itself Furthermore, love is so com¬ 
mended by the Apostle that he says, “1 show to you a more 
excellent way. If 1 should speak with the longues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, I have become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. And if I know all mysteries and all knowl¬ 
edge, and have prophecy and all faith so as to move moun¬ 
tains, yet do not have love, I am nothing. And if I distribute all 
my goods to the poor and deliver my body to be burned, but 
have not love, it proHts me nothing.” ■''' How great, then, is love 
which, if it is missing, all the rest is held in vain, but if it is 
present, all things are held rightly? Nevertheless, the Apostle 
Paul, while praising love most copiously and richly, said less 
about it than what the Apostle John, whose gospel this is, said 
briefly. For he did not hesitate to say, “Ciod is love.”-^ Also it 
has been written, “Because the love of (iod has been poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been given 
to us.”'" 

(3) Who, therefore, would name the E'ather and the Son 
and not understand therein the love of the Father and the 
Son? And when a person begins to have that, he will have the 
Holy Spirit; and, if he does not have that, he will be without 
the Holy Spirit. And as your body, if it is without spit it, that is, 

25. llie Uuin wt)rds r,nrus and taritm have the same double nieaning as 
Ettglish (ient and tleaniess, referring to both “alfeclittn” and “expensiveness.” 

z(j. Cf. I tk>r —13.3 (NAB and (X;B 13.1—3). 

27. Uf. 1 Jn .|.i(j. 28. CF. Rom 5.5. 
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your soul, is dead, so your soul, if it is without the Holy Spirit, 
that is, without love, will be accounted dead. Therefore “the 
water jars held two measures” because in the prophecy of 
all times the Father and the Son are preached; but the Holy 
Spirit is there too, and so it was added “or three.” 

(4) “1 and the Father,” he says, “are one.”'” But far be it that 
the Holy Spirit should be missing when we hear, “1 and the 
Father are one.” Nevertheless, because he named the Father 
and the Son, let the water jars hold “two measures,” but hear 
“or three.” “G«, baptize the nations in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit."* And so where it is 
said, “two each,” (the Trinity] is not expressed but understood; 
but where it is said “or three,” the Trinity also is expressed. 

9. But there is another meaning which must not be left un¬ 
mentioned, and 1 shall state it. Let each one choose what 
pleases him; we do not withhold what is suggested. For it is the 
Lord’s table and his minister ought not deceitfully to deprive 
the banqueters, especially those as hungry as you in your 
eagerness appear to be. The prophecy which is dispensed 
from ancient times pertains to the salvation of all the nations. 
Moses was indeed sent to the people of Israel alone, and 
through him the Law was given to that people alone, and the 
Prophets themselves were from that people. Wherefore the 
water-jars are also said to lie “according to the manner of 
the purifying of the jews.” 

(2) But still it is clear that the prophecy was announced also 
to the rest of the nations, inasmuch as Christ was concealed in 
him in whom all the nations are blessed, as it was promised to 
Abraham when the Lord said, “In your seed all the nations 
shall be blessed.”'*' However, this was not yet understcjod be¬ 
cause the water had not yet been turned into wine. Therefore 
the prophecy was dispensed to all the nations. And that this 
may become clear in a more pleasant way, let us, as time 
allows, mention certain things about each of the eras, as rep¬ 
resented by each of the water-jars. 


29. Jn 10.30. 

31. C{. Gn 22.18. 


30. (;f. Mt 28.19. 
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io. In the very Iteginning Adam and Eve were the parents 
of all the nations, not solely of the Jews; and whatever was 
represented in Adam about Christ pertained, of course, to all 
the nations, for whom salvation lies in Christ. What, then, 
shall 1 particularly say about the water of the lirst water-jar 
except what the A [jostle said about Adam and Eve? P'or no 
one will say that 1 have understood wrongly when I set forth, 
not my understanding, but the Apostle’s. 

(2) How great a mystery, then, does that one statement con¬ 
tain about Christ, which the Apostle recalls when he says, 
“And they shall be two in one flesh. Ehis is a great mystery.’”^ 
And that no one might understand this greatness of mystery 
to lie in the individual men who have wives, he says, “But 1 
mean in ref erence to Christ and to the Church.” What is this 
great mystery, “they shall be two in one flesh”? When the 
Scripture of Genesis was telling about Adam and Eve, in that 
section one came to these words; “P'or this reason a man shall 
leave f ather and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
shall be two in one flesh.I'herefore, if Christ clove to the 
Church so that they were two in one flesh, how did he leave 
the Father? How, the mother? He left the Father because, al¬ 
though he was in the form of God, he did not think it robbery 
to be equal with God, but he emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant. ” Fhat is, he lef t the Father, not because he aban¬ 
doned and withdrew from the Father, but because he ap¬ 
peared to men not in that form in which he was equal with the 
Father. How did he leave the mother? By leaving the syna¬ 
gogue of the Jews, from which he was born according to the 
flesh, and by cleaving to the Church which he gathered f rom 
all the nations. 

(;^) I'heref ore the hrst water-jar, too, held a prophecy about 
Christ; but since those things which 1 am saying were not 
being preached among the peoples, it was still water; it had 
not yet been changed into wine. And because the Lord has en¬ 
lightened us through the Apostle, in order to show us what we 


32. (;l. Kph 5-3'-32 
3,}. t;f. Phil 2.6-7. 


33. Cf. (in 2.24. 
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should seek there in this one sentence, “they shall Ite two in 
one flesh, a great mystery in reference to Christ and the 
Church,” we may now seek Christ everywhere and drink wine 
from all the water-jars. 

(4) Adam sleeps that Eve may be made;’'' Christ dies that 
the Church may be made. Eve was made from the side of the 
sleeping Adam; the side of the dead Christ is pierced with a 
spear”* that the mysteries may flow forth by which the Church 
is to lie formed. To whom would it not be clear that in those 
past events future events have been represented, inasmuch as 
the Apostle says that Adam himself is a figure of him who was 
to come? He says, “who is a figure of him who was to come.””' 
All things were preligured mystically. For, in fact, God could 
take a rib from a man who was awake and form a woman. Or 
did he, perhaps, have to sleep to keep his side from hurting 
when the rib was extracted. Who is there who could sleep so 
that bones are torn out of him without his waking up? Or was 
it because God tore them out that the man felt nothing? He 
who could do so with a sleeping man, could also, then, tear 
them out of a man awake without pain. 

(5) But beyond all doubt the first water-;jar was filled, the 
prophecy of that time about this future time was dispensed. 

11. Christ was also represented in Noc; and the world, in 
that ark. For why were all living creatures shut up in that ark’" 
except to signify all the nations? For God did not lack the ca¬ 
pability of creating anew every species of living things. For 
when no creatures were in existence, did he not say, “Let the 
earth bring f•rth”” and the earth brought forth? So, from 
the same source as he made them then, he could remake 
them; he made them by a word, he could remake them by 
a word. 

(a) Except, he was revealing a mystery and be was filling tbe 
second Jar of prophetic dispensation that through the wood 
the figure of the world might lie set free, because the life of 
the world was going to be fastened on wood. 

35. tx Gn 2.21—22. 36. cr. Jn 19.33-34. 

37. Cf. Rom 5.14. 38. Cf. Gn 7.7—9. 

39. Gf. Gn 1.24. 
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12. As for the third jar, it already was said to Abraham him¬ 
self, as I have mentioned,'*' “In your seed all the nations shall 
be blessed”; and who would not see whose figure his only son 
represented, who carried wood for himself to the sacrifice 
where he was being led to be sacrificed himself? For the Lord 
carried his own cross, as the gospel says."" It should suffice to 
have mentioned this about the third jar. 

13. Now about David, why shall I say that his prophecy per¬ 
tained to all the nations when we have just heard the Psalm— 
and it is difficult to mention a Psalm where this does not re¬ 
sound? But, to be sure, as f have said, we have just sung, 
“Arise, O Ciod, judge the earth; for you inherit among all the 
nations.”^' And for this reason the Donatists are like those 
who were cast forth from the wedding, just as that man, who 
did not have a wedding garment, was invited and came, but 
was cast forth from the number of the guests because he was 
not dressed in honor of the bridegroom.^' 

(2) For he who seeks his own honor, not Christ’s, has no 
wedding garment; for they are unwilling to agree with the 
word of that one who was the bridegroom’s friend and said, 
“He it is who baptizes.’”^ And not unjustly that which he was 
not was voiced as a rebuke against the man who had no wed¬ 
ding garment: “Friend, how have you come here?”'" And as 
he stood speechless, so, too, did they. For what good is the 
noise of the mouth if the heart is dumb. They know, of course, 
that inside themselves they have nothing to say. Inside they 
are speechless; outside they make a lot of noise. Whether they 
want to or not, they hear it sung even amongst themselves: 
“Arise, O Cod, judge the earth; for you inherit among all the 
nations.” And by not being in communion with all the nations, 

40. In section 9; cf. On 22.18. 41. Cf. Jn 19.17. 

42. C:f. Ps 81.8. Augustine knows two readings of this verse, hereditabit, as 
here, and dkpendes, “you will destroy”; he cites both as providing sound 
meanings in En in Ps 81.7 (CCL 39.1 140). Berrouard, Homilies I—XVI, 534, 
suggests that he choases heredilabis here as better suited to his anti-donatist 
argument. 

43. Cf. Mt 22.11 — 13. 

44. Cf. Jn 1.33; see also Traciate 6.23. 

45. Cf. Mt 22.12. 
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what else do they acknowledge than that they are disinherited? 

14. Therefore, what 1 was saying, brothers, that prophecy 
pertains to all the nations (for 1 want to show another mean¬ 
ing in what was said, “d'hey held two or three measures”). 
Prophecy, 1 say, pertains to all the nations, and we have just 
related that this was shown in Adam “who is a figure of him 
who was to come.” “ 

(2) But who would not know that all the nations have risen 
up from him and that by the four letters in his name the four 
parts of the world are designated in their Greek names? For if 
east, west, north, south were said in Greek, as Holy Scripture 
mentions them in many places, you find the name Adam in 
the first letters of the words; f or in Greek the above-mentioned 
parts of the world are called analole, dysvi, drktus, mesevthria.*^ If 
you were to write these four nouns as if [they were] four 
verses, one under the other, Adam is read in their first letters. 

(3) This has been represented in Noe t)ecause of the ark in 
which were all living things which signified all the nations. 
This has been represented in Abraham to whom it was quite 
clearly said, “In your seed all the nations shall be blessed.” '” 
This has been represented in David from whose Psalms, not 
to mention other places, we have just sung, “Arise, O God, 
judge the earth, for you inherit among all the nations.” ” For 
to what God is it said, “Arise,” except to him who was asleep. 
“Arise, O God, judge the earth.” [It is] as if it were said, “You 
have been asleep, judged by the earth; arise that you may 
judge the earth.” And to what end does that prophecy per¬ 
tain, “for you inherit among all the nations”? 

15. Now in the fifth era, in the fifth water-jar, as it were, 
David saw both that a stone hewn from a mountain without 
hands had broken all the kingdoms of the earth and that the 
stone had grown and become a great mountain so as to fill all 
the face of the earth."' What is clearer, my brothers? A stone 

46. (;r. Rom 5.14 and section 10. 

47. But in Hebrew Adam has only three letters. (H'. (atnieau, 125. 

48. (;r. Gn 22.18 and sections 9 and 12. 

49. ( 4 . Ps 81.8 and section 13. 

50. (;f. Dn 2.34—35 and Trmctate 4.4. 
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is hewn from a mountain; it is a stone which the builders re¬ 
jected and it became the cornerstone.''* From what mountain 
is it hewn except f rom the kingdom of the Jews f rom which 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, was f)orn according to the flesh? And 
it is hewn without hands, without human work, because he 
was born of a virgin without marital embrace. 

(2) That mountain from which it was hewn had not filled 
the whole face of the earth; for the kingdom of the Jews had 
not gained control over all the nations. But truly we see that 
the kingdom of Christ is taking possession of the whole world. 

16. Now to the sixth era belongs John the Baptist than whom 
no greater man has arisen among those born of women,’'"* 
about whom it was said, “One greater than a prophet.” ™ How 
does he, too, show that Christ was sent to all the nations? 

(2) When the Jews came to him to be baptized, that also they 
might not be puffed up from the name of Abraham, he said, 
“Brood of vipers, who has shown you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth theref ore fruit worthy of penance.” ” That 
is, be humble; for he was speaking to proud men. But of what 
were they proud? Of the ancestry of [theirJ flesh, not of the 
fruit of imitation of father Abraham. What did he say to 
them? “Do not say, ‘We have Abraham for our f ather.’ For CJod 
is able out of these stones to raise up children to Abraham.”*'*' 
Calling all the nations stones, not because of strength as he 
was called a stone which the builders rejected, but because of 
the obtuseness and callosity of [their] stupidity, because they 
had become like those whom they were adoring; f or they were 
adoring unfeeling statues, [and they were] equally unfeeling. 
Why unfeeling? Because it is said in the Psalm, “Let them that 
make them become like unto them, and everyone that trusts 
in them.”* 

(3) And thus when men begin to adore God, what do they 
hear? “That you may be children of your Father who is in 
heaven, who makes his sun to rise on the good and the evil. 


51. cr. Ps 117.21!. 

5;C. (T. Mt 1 i.g; Lk 7.26. 
55, (;r. Mt 3.1). 


52. cr. Ml 11.11. 
54. cr. Ml. 3.7-8. 
56. cr. Ps 115.8. 
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and sends rain on the just and unjust.”'’’’ Wherefore if a man 
becomes like to him whom he adores, what does it mean 
that “God is able out of these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham”? Let us ask ourselves and we see that it has 
been done. For we come f rom the nations; but we would not 
come f rom the nations unless God had raised up children to 
Abraham f rom stones. We have become children to Abrabam 
by imitating [hisj faith, not by birth through |his| flesh. For 
just as they were disinherited because of their degeneracy, 
so we were adopted because of our imitation. Therefore, 
brothers, even this prophecy of the sixth jar pertained to all 
the nations; and therefore “they held two or three measures” 
was said about all. 

17. But how do we show that all the nations pertain to “two 
or three measures”? For it was, to some extent, understood on 
the part of the one reckoning, that he should say that the 
measures which he had said were three were two—to point 
out, of course, the mystery. How are there two measures? Cir¬ 
cumcision and uncircumcision. Scripture mentions these two 
peoples and it passes over none of the human race when it 
says “circumcision and uncircumcision.”'*' fn these two walls, 
coming from different directions, in order to make peace in 
himself Christ became the cornerstone.-’* 

(2) Let us show that the three measures are also in all these 
same nations. There were three sons of Noe through whom 
the human race was restored."* Whence the Lord said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened.”*' 
Who is that woman, except the flesh of the Lord? What is that 
leaven, except the gospel? What are the three measures, ex¬ 
cept all the nations, because of the three sons of Noe? There¬ 
fore “six water-jars, holding two or three measures” are six 
eras of time, holding the prophecy pertaining to all the na¬ 
tions, whether signified in the two races of men, that is, in the 

57. Ml 5.45. 58. Cf. t;ol3.ii. 

i;q. Cf. Eph 2.1 1-22. <io. Cf. Gn 0.18-10. 

61. (T. Lk 13.21. 
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Jews and the Greeks, as the Apostle often says,“ or in the 
three, because of the sons of Noe, 

(3) For prophecy has been represented as extending to all 
the nations. For in that it extends it has been called a measure 
(metreta), as the Apostle says, “We have received a measure 
(mensura) extending even to you.”“ For preaching the gospel 
to the nations, he says this, “a measure extending even to you.” 

On. Cf., e.g., Rom 2.9. The term “(Jreeks" (Graecif often designated 
“pagans” in (^hrLstian Latin. 

63. Cf. 2 Cor I*. 13. 
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IjN THE FSAEM YOU HEARD the moaning of the poor 
i whose members suffer tribulations throughout the 
whole earth even to the ends of the world. Strive 


hard, my brothers, to be among these members and of these 
members; for all tribulation will pass. Woe to those who re¬ 
joice! ' The truth says, “Blessed are they who mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” Ciod was made man. What will man be, 
for whose sake Ciod was made man? Let this hope console us 
in every tribulation and temptation of this life. For the enemy 
does not stop persecuting: and if he does not rage openly, he 
acts with deception. For what does he do?’ “And over and 
above their anger they acted treacherously.”’ From this he is 
called the lion and the serpent. 

(2) But what is said to Cihrist? “And you shall trample down 
the lion and the serpent.”^ The lion because of his open dan¬ 
ger, the serpent because of his concealed deception. The ser¬ 
pent drove Adam out of paradise; the very same one, as a 
lion, persecuted the Cihurch, as Peter says, “Because your ad¬ 
versary the devil, as a roaring lion, goes about seeking whom 
he may devour.”” Let the devil not seem to you to have lost his 
rage; when he Hatters, then he must be feared the more. 

(3) But amid all these ambushes and temptations of his, 
what shall we do except what we heard there: “But as for me. 


1. Cf. Lk 6.25 5-5 (NAB 5.4). 

3. Several corfices have “say” instead of “do.” 

4. Augustine here apparently conHates Ps 5.11 and Ps 34.20; .see Enin Ps 
5.12.13 and 34.2.11.8 ((JCL 38.25 and 319). The reference is no doubt pri¬ 
marily to Ps 34 which is the Psalm read for this day and which is referred to 
several other times in this Tractate. 

5. Cf. Ps 90.13. 6. 1 Pt. 5.8. 
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when they were troublesome to me, I put on haircloth, and I 
humbled my soul with fasting”?’ There is one who hears; do 
not hesitate to pray. But he who hears remains within. Do not 
direct your eyes to some mountain; do not lift up your face to 
the stars or to the sun or the mtKtn. Do not think you are 
being heard then, when you pray by the sea. Rather, abhor 
such prayers. Only cleanse the chamber of your heart; where 
you are, wherever you pray, he who hears is within, within in 
the secret place which [the Psalmist] calls his bosom when he 
says, “and my prayer will be turned in my bosom.”" He who 
hears you is not outside you. Go not far off, and lift not your¬ 
self up, as if you might reach him with your hands. Rather, if 
you lift yourself up, you will fall; if you humble yourself, he 
will draw near. This Lord, our God, the Word of God, the 
Word made llesh, the Son of the Father, the Son of Grtd, 
the Son of man, exalted that he might create us, humbled that 
he might re-create us, walking among men, suff ering what is 
human, concealing what is divine. 

2. “He went down,” as the Evangelist says, “to (^apharnaum, 
he and his mother and his brothers and his disciples. And 
they stayed there not many days.” Look, he has a mother, 
he has brothers, he has disciples also. Whence the mother, 
thence the brothers. For our Scripture regularly calls brothers 
not only those who are born from the same man and woman, 
or from the same womb, or from the same father although 
from different mothers, or even from the same degree, as 
either paternal or maternal cousins; not only these does our 
Scripture admit to call brothers. As it speaks, so must it be 
understood. 

(2) [Scripture] has its own language; whoever doesn’t know 
this language is upset and says, “How are they brothers to the 
Lord? For Mary didn’t bear again, did she?” Far from it. d'he 
dignity of virgins (virginum)^ began with her. That woman 


7. CT. Ps 34.13. Ibid- 

9. Augustine here explains a particular usage in Latin translations of 
Scripture which differs from general usage. In precise Latin usage femina is 
the general term for a woman, a person of the feminine gender, inu/iVr desig- 
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(femina) could be a mother; she could not bea “maiTied woman 
who had consummated her marriage” (mtdier). Moreover, she 
was called a married woman {mulier) by reason of her femi¬ 
nine sex and not from the despoilment of her chastity, and 
this accords with the language of Scripture itself. For you 
know that Eve, having been made from the side of her hus¬ 
band, still untouched by her husband, was immediately a 
married woman (mulier)'. “And he built her up into a married 
woman (mulierem).” 

(3) Then how are they brothers? The Lord’s brothers are 
relatives of Mary, relatives of any degree at all. How do we 
prove it? From Scripture itself. Lot is called the brother of 
Abraham; Lot was the son of Abraham’s brother. Read and 
you will find that Abraham was the paternal uncle of Lot, and 
they were called brothers." How, except that they were rela¬ 
tives? Likewise Jacob had as his maternal uncle, I>aban, the 
Syrian; for Laban was the brother of Jacob’s mother, that is of 
Rebecca, Isaac’s wife. Read the Scripture and you find that the 
uncle and the son of his sister are called brothers.'^ Once this 
principle is recognized, you will find that all the relatives of 
Mary are brothers of Christ. 

3. But those disciples were more his brothers, because even 
those relatives would not be his brothers if they were not dis¬ 
ciples, and they would be brothers without good reason if they 
did not acknowledge their brother as teacher. For in a certain 
passage, when it was announced to him that his mother and 
brothers were standing outside, but he was talking with his dis¬ 
ciples, he said, ‘“Who is my mother or who are my brothers?’ 
And stretching forth his hand over his disciples, he said. 


nates a woman who is married and has had sexual experience, and virgo des¬ 
ignates a woman of marriageable age but unmarried ora woman without sex¬ 
ual experience. While common usage allows .some interchange between 
femin* and mulier, virgo is usually carefully distinguished from mulier. The 
Latin versions of Scripture ignored this distinction and often used mulier 
where the Latin reader would have expected virgo; this could give rise to 
some theological misunderstandings; hence the care taken by Augustine here. 

to. f;f. (In 2.22. 

11. f;i. (In it.27and 3i; 13.8; 14.14. 

12. (;f. (In 28.2; 29.12-15. 
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‘These are my brothers.’ and ‘Whoever shall do the will of my 
Father, he is my mother and brother and sister.’” ' * 

(2) Therefore Mary also, because she did the Father’s will. It 
is this in her that the Lord has magnified, because she did the 
Father’s will, not because flesh begot flesh. Pay attention, my 
beloved people. For that very reason, when the Lord, working 
signs and prodigies and showing what lay hidden in his flesh, 
stirred admiration in the crowd, certain admiring souls said, 
“Happy is the womb that bore you.” And he said, “Rather, 
happy are they who hear the Word of (iod and keep it.” This 
is to say, “And my mother whom you have called happy is 
happy for the reason that she keeps the Word of God, not that 
the Word was made flesh in her and dwelt among us,'“ but 
that she keeps the very Word of God through which she was 
made and which was made flesh in her.” 

(;4) Ixt men not rejoice in temporal offspring; let them ex¬ 
ult if they are joined in spirit to God. We have said these 
things because of what the Flvangelist said, that he dwelt with 
his mother and his brothers and disciples in (^apharnaum for 
a f ew days. 

4. What comes next? “And the Passover of the Jews was at 
hand, and he went up to Jerusalem.” The Flvangelist tells an¬ 
other thing, as it occurred to the memory of one who was pro¬ 
claiming (the gospel]. “And he found in the temple them that 
sold oxen and sheep and doves, and moneychangers, sitting. 
And when he had made a kind of scourge of cords, he drove 
them all out of the temple, also the oxen and the sheep, and 
he poured out the money of the changers and overturned the 
tables. And to them that sold the doves he said, ‘Take these 
things away f rom here, and do not make the house of my Fa¬ 
ther a house of business.’” 

(2) What have we heard, brothers? Look, that temple was 
still a symbol, and the Lord drove out of it all who were seek¬ 
ing their own goods, who had come to market. And what were 
those men selling there? What men needed in the sacrifices of 

13. Cf. Ml 12.46-50; Mk 3.3* “.S.'S- 

14. tX. Lk I 1.27—28. 15. ('I-Jn 1.14. 
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that time. For you know, m y beloved people, that such sacri¬ 
fices were given to that people because of their carnality and 
the heart of stone still [in them], sacrifices by which they were 
to lie kept from falling into idolatry. And they were offering 
sacrifices there, oxen, sheep, and doves. You know because 
you have read it. Theref ore it was not a great sin if they were 
selling in the temple what was bought to be off ered in the 
temple; and nevertheless he d rove them out of it. What, if he 
found drunkards there, what would the Lord do, if he never¬ 
theless drove out those selling what was lawful and not con¬ 
trary to justice (for things which are honorably bought are not 
sold unlawf ully), and did not allow the house of prayer to be¬ 
come a house of business? 

(3) 1 f the house of God ought not become a house of busi¬ 
ness, ought it to become a house of drinking? But when we 
say these things, theygnash their teeth against us, and the 
Psalm which you heard comforts us: “ They gnashed their 
teeth at me.” We know that we, too, hear how we may be 
healed, even though the scourges are repeated for Christ 
because what he said is also scourged. He says, “Scourges 
were gathered against me, and they did not know.” He was 
scourged with the scourges of the Jews; he is scourged with 
the blasphemies of false Christians; they multiply scourges for 
their Lord and they do not know. As far as he helps us, let us 
do this: “But as for me, when they were troublesome to me, 1 
put on haircloth, and 1 humbled my soul with f asting.” "* 

5. Nevertheless we are saying, brothers—for he also did not 
spare them; he who was to be scourged by them first—he 
showed us a certain sign because he made a scourge of ropes 
and with it he scourged the undisciplined who were doing 
business from the temple of Cod. 

(2) For each and every man braids a rope f or himself in his 
sins. The prophet says, “Woe t« those who drag their sins like 
a long rope!”™ Who makes the rope long? Who adds sin to 


6. The Donalists. See Tractate 5.17 anti note 42. 

7. Cf.Ps34.16. 18. Cf.Ks 34.15. 

9. O'. Ps 34.13. z*. 1 s5.i8(LXX). 
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sin? How are sins added to sins? When the sins that have been 
committed are combined with other sins. He committed a 
theft; that no one may find out that he committed it, he seeks 
out an astrologer. It would be enough to have committed the 
thef t; why do you want to join a sin to a sin? Look, two sins. 
When you are prevented from approaching the astrologer, 
you blaspheme the bishop. Look, three sins. When you hear, 
“Send him outside the (Church,” you say, “I’m taking myself to 
the party of Donatus.” Look, you add a fourth [sin]. 

(3) The rope is growing; fear the rope. It is good for you 
that you are corrected here, when you are scourged with it 
that it might not be said in the end, “Bind his hands and feet, 
and cast him forth into the darkness outside.”'"'' For, “in the 
meshes of his own sins each man is held fast,”'"' The Lord says 
the former; another Scripture says the latter. But the Lord is 
speaking in both instances. By their sins men are bound and 
are sent into the darkness outside. 

6. Nevertheless, in order to seek the mystery of the deed in 
the figurative meaning, who are they who sell the oxen? Who 
are they who sell the sheep and doves? They are those who 
seek their own interests in the (Church, not those of Jesus 
(]hrist.“ They have everything for sale who do not wish to be 
redeemed. They do not wish to be bought; they do wish to 
sell. Yet surely it is gtxxd for them that they be redeemed by 
the blood of (Christ, that they may attain the peace of Christ. 

(2) For what profit is it to acquire anything temporal or 
transitory in this world, whether it be money, whether it be 
pleasure of stomach and gullet, whether it be honor in men’s 
praise? Are not all things smoke and wind? Do not all things 
pass on, hasten by? And woe to them who will cling to passing 
things, for they pass with them! Are not all things a hurtling 
river racing to the sea? And woe to him who will fall, for he 
will be carried away into the sea! Therefore we ought to keep 
all our feelings away from such passionate desires. 

(3) My brothers, they who seek siit h things sell them. For 


21. (;i. Ml 22.1 ;i. 
23. Cf. Phil 2.21. 


22. f:r. Prv 5.22. 
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that Simon, too, wanted to buy the Holy Spirit for the very 
reason that he wanted to sell the Holy Spirit;-^ and he thought 
that the apostles were such merchants as the Lord drove out 
of the temple with a scourge. For he was such a man and 
wanted to buy what he might sell; he was of those who sell 
doves. For the Holy Spirit appeared in the form of a dove.'* 
'Theref ore, brothers, they who sell doves, who are they except 
those who say, “We give the Holy Spirit”? Why do they say this 
and at what price do they sell? At the price of their own 
honor. 'They receive for a time bishops’ seats“ as their price, 
that they may seem to sell doves. Let them beware of the 
scourge of ropes. 'The dove is not for sale; it is given gratis, for 
it is called grace.*^ 

(4) 'Therefore, my brothers, as you see that those who sell 
are hucksters, each one praises what he sells; how many sales’ 
pitches have they made? Primianus has one sales’ pitch at 
Carthage, Maximianus '"’ has another; Rogatus“ has another 
in Mauritania; and in Numidia this one and that one, there 
isn’t time to name them all, have others.^ 'Theref ore someone 

24. Cf. Acts 8.9—24; see also Tractate 6.18. 

25. Cf. Jn 1.32; Ml 3.16; Mk 1.10; Lk 3.22. 

26. The Latin word is cathedras; this is likely an allusion toMt 21.12 where 
Jesus overturns the tables of the money-changers and the seats {cathedras) of 
those who sold doves. 

27. (T. Tractate 3.9. 

28. Primian became the Donatist bishop of Carthage in 391 or 392 A.D. 
and instituted a policy of leniency for Donatist dissidents. One of his deacons, 
Maximian, objected to this policy and with the support of some other Donatist 
bishops challenged the validity of Primian’s election. After grievous internal 
conflict a Donatist general council held at Bagai in April, 394 A.D., ruled 
against Maximian and excommunicated him. This decision was supported by 
the Roman governor of Africa, Cildo, in 397 A.D., and tfie Maximianist fac¬ 
tion gradually dissipated. See Frend, Donatist Church, 213 fl. 

29. Rogatus, the Donatist bishop of C^artenna, objecting to the drunken 
orgies of the (arcumcellions and seeking the traditional purity of Donatism, 
based on non-violence, formed about 370 A.D. a separatist Donatist party 
called the Rogatists. It was always a small and uninfluential sect. See Frend, 
Donatist Church, 170 and 197. 

30. Each faction of the Donatists claimed to have the one truly valid bap¬ 

tism. Cf. Augustine, De Baptism* contra Donatistas 1.6 (PL 43.1 13-114; and 
CSEL Tn in Ps 36.2.18—23 (CCL 38.359—368; and ACW 

30.287-304); Epistula 93-43-53 (PL 33.342—347; CSEL 34.486-496; and 
FOTC 18.96—106). See Berrouard, Homeliesl—XVI, 910—91 i. 
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goes around to buy the dove; according to his own sales’ pitch 
each one praises what he sells. Let that man’s heart be turned 
away f rom every seller; let him come where (the dove] is re¬ 
ceived f or f ree. Under these circumstances they do not blush, 
brothers, that they have caused so many f actions among them¬ 
selves by their very bitter and malicious quarrels when they 
attribute to themselves what they are not, when they are elated 
thinking that they are something whereas they are nothing.” 
But what has been f ulfilled in them that they do not want to 
be corrected except what you heard in the Psalm, “They were 
separated and they did not f eel remorse”? 

7. Who, then, sell oxen? Oxen are understood as those who 
have dispensed the Holy Scriptures to us. The oxen were the 
apostles, the oxen were the Prophets. Wheref ore the Apostle 
says, “‘You shall not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treads 
out the grain.’ Is God concerned with oxen? Or does he say 
this for our sakes? He, in fact, says it for our sakes. For he who 
plows ought to plow in hope, and he who threshes, in the 
hope of partaking.”'^ Therefore those oxen have left us the 
record of Scripture. For they did not dispense of their own 
because they sought the Lord’s glory. For what did you hear in 
the same Psalm? “And let them who will the peace of his ser¬ 
vant forever say, ‘The Lord be magnified.’”” 

(2) The servant of God, the people of Ckxf, the (Church of 
God. They who will the peace of this (Church, let them mag¬ 
nify the Lord, not the servant, “and let them f orever say, ‘The 
Lord be magnified.’” Who should say it? “They who will the 
peace of his servant.” That was the clear voice of the people 
themselves, of the servant himself which you heard in the 
Psalm in lamentations; and you were moved when you heard 
it, because you are of them. What was sung by one resounded 
from every heart. Happy are they who recognized themselves 

31. (;r. Gal 6.3. 

32. This is part of Augustine’s text tor Ps 34.16: it appears iWentieally in 
En in Fs 57.20.30 ((XU. 39.726), although it is not quoted in En in Ps 34.2.8 
((XX. 38.317). The Vulgate also gives this text with similar wording as part of 
verse 16 and in l.XX it is part oi verse 15. 

33. (X. 1 (Xirq.q—10, quoting Dt 25.4 (NAB 9.8-10). 

34. Cr. Ps 34.27. 
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in those words as in a mirror. Who, then, are they who will the 
peace of his servant, the peace of his people, the peace of the 
one that he calls “the only one” '*'^ and that he wishes to be res¬ 
cued from the lion: “Rescue my only one from the hand of 
the dog”?“ They, who forever say, “The Lord be magnified.” 

(3) Therefore those oxen magnified the Lord, not them¬ 
selves. See the ox magnifying his Lord because the ox has 
acknowledged his owner;’’ observe the ox fearing that the 
ox’s owner may be deserted and confidence be placed in the 
ox. How he is terrified of those who want to put hope in him! 
“Was Paul crucified for you? Or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul?”'" What 1 gave, 1 did not give. You received it 
free; the dove descended from heaven. “I,” he says, “have 
planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. Neither 
he who plants is anything, nor he who waters, but God who 
gives the increase.”** And let them who will the peace of his 
servant f orever say, ‘The Lord be magnified.’” 

8. But those men deceive the people from the Scriptures 
themselves so that they may receive honors and praises from 
them and that men may not be converted to the truth. Indeed 
because with the very Scriptures they deceive the people, from 
whom they seek honors, they sell the oxen; they also sell the 
sheep, that is, the people themselves. And to whom do they 
sell except to the devil? For truly, my brothers, if the (ihurch is 
(Christ’s only one,'"’ and is one, who takes away whatever is cut 
off from it except that lion, roaring and going about, seeking 
someone whom he may devour?'" Woe to those who are cut 
off, for [the(ihurch| shall remain whole! For “the Lord knows 
who are his.”"' Nevertheless, as far as they can, they sell the 
oxen and the sheep; they sell the doves, too; let them watch 
out for the scourge of their sins. 

(2) Surely when they suffer some such thing for those iniq- 

35. Cf. Ps 34.17. The Ljitin unica, only one, is a Hebraism forlhesout See 
Blaise, 857. 

36. Cf . Ps 21.21. 37. Cf, Is 1.3. 

38. 1 ffor 1.13: cf. Tractate 5.7. 39. 1 Cor 3.6—7; cf. Tractate 5.15. 

40. See note 35. 41. Cf. 1 Pi 5.8 and section 1. 

42. 2 Tm 2.19. 
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uities of theirs, let them acknowledge that the Lord made a 
scourge of ropes and that he warns them to change, not to be 
traders. For if they do not change, in the end they will hear, 
“Bind their hands and feet and cast them forth into the dark¬ 
ness outside.” 

9. “And then the disciples remembered that it was written, 
“I he zeal for your house has eaten me up.’”'" For by zeal for 
the house of Clod the Lord cast those men out of the temple. 
Brothers, let each and every (Ihristian in the members of 
(Ihrist be consumed with zeal for Clod’s house. Who is con¬ 
sumed with zeal for Clod’s house? He who strives that all 
things which he, perhaps, sees are wicked there be corrected, 
[who] desires that they be improved, [who] does not keep 
quiet, if he cannot improve it, he suffers, he moans. I'he 
grain is not shaken out elsewhere than on the threshing-floor; 
it puts up with the chaff that it may enter the storehouse when 
the chaff has been separated. You, if you are grain, do not be 
shaken out elsewhere than on the threshing-floor in front of 
the storehouse, that you may not be picked up by birds be¬ 
fore you are gathered into the store-house. For the birds of 
the sky, the powers on high, are on the watch to snatch some¬ 
thing from the threshing-floor, and they snatch only what has 
been shaken out from there. Therefore let zeal for Clod’s 
house consume you; let zeal for Clod’s house, in which house 
of Clod he is a member, consume each and every Clhristian. 
For your house is not preferable to the house where you have 
eternal salvation. 

(2) You enter your house for temporal rest; you enter Clod’s 
house for eternal rest. Theref ore if you strive that nothing 
wicked happen in your house, in Clod’s house where salvation 
and rest without end have been set forth, ought you, as far as 
you can, to suffer it if, perchance, you see anything wicked? 
For example, do you see a brother hurrying to the theater? 
Stop him, admonish him, show yourself saddened f or him, if 
zeal f or Clod’s house consumes you. Do you see others hurrying 
and wanting to get drunk, and wanting this in holy places— 


Cf. Ml 22.13. 


Jn 2.17, quoting Ps 68.10. 
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a thing which is nowhere proper? Stop those whom you can; 
hold back those whom you can; frighten those whom you 
can; flatter those whom you can; but don’t keep quiet. Is he a 
f riend? Let him be gently admonished. Is she a wife? Let her 
be bridled with the utmost severity. Is she a servant? Let her 
be restrained, even with blows. Do whatever you can accord¬ 
ing to the role that you play; and you accomplish, “The zeal 
for your house has cttnsumed me.” 

(3) But if you are cold, languid, looking to yourself alone, 
and as if sufficient to yourself , and saying in your heart, “What 
concern of mine is it to care about the sins of others? My soul 
is enough for me; may 1 keep it whole for God.” Say now, does 
there not come to your mind that servant who hid the talent 
and refused to use it? For was he reproached because he lost 
it and not because he kept it without gain? 

(4) Therefore, my brothers, listen so that you may not re¬ 
main quiet. I am going to give advice to you; let him who is 
within give it, because, although he gives through me, he gives 
it. You know what each one of you does in his own house with 
a f riend, with a tenant, with his own client, with an older per¬ 
son, with a younger person.""’ As God gives access, as he opens 
the door to his word, do not stop trying to gain f or C^hrist as 
you were gained by C^hrist. 

10. “ The Jews said to him, ‘What sign do you show to us, 
seeing that you do these things?” And the Lord, “‘Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.’ The Jews then 
said, ‘Forty-six years has this temple been in building, and do 
you say, in three days I will raise it up?”’ They were Hesh; they 
knew things of the flesh. But he was speaking spiritually. And 
who could understand what temple he was speaking about? 
But we have not far to seek. Through the Evangelist he made 
it clear to us; he mentioned what temple he was speaking 
about. “Destroy this temple and in three days 1 will raise it 
up.” “Forty-six years^the temple has been in building and will 
you raise it up in three days?” “But,” says the Evangelist, “he 
was speaking about the temple of his body.” 

45. (T Ml 25.14-30; Lk i§. 11- 27. 

46. Or, “with someone greater in rank, with someone inferior in rank." 
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(2) And it is clear that the Lord was killed and rose again 
af ter three days. This is now known to all of us; even if it was 
concealed from the Jews because they stand outside, still it has 
been opened to us because we know in whom we believe.We 
are soon to celebrate, in annual solemnity, the destruction and 
rebuilding of this temple.'**’ And we urge you to prepare your¬ 
selves for it, if any of you are catechumens, that you may re¬ 
ceive grace. Right now is the time; right now let that be in la- 
fxjr which then may be born. Well then, this we know. 

11. But perhaps we are asked this question, whether the 
temple built in forty-six years has any mystical significance. 
There are indeed many things which could be said about this; 
but for the time being 1 say what can be said briefly and 
understood easily. 

(2) Brothers, we have already said yesterday,^” if I am not 
mistaken, that Adam was one man and that he likewise is the 
whole human race; for so we said if you remember. As if he 
had been broken and scattered, he is being gathered together 
and, so to speak, fused into one by spiritual union and har¬ 
mony. And Adam himself, as one man, now poor, moans for a 
time,"” but is renewed in (Christ because an Adam has come 
without sin that he might destroy Adam’s sin in his flesh and 
that Adam might restore the image of God to himself. From 
Adam, therefore, is (Christ’s flesh; from Adam, therefore, is 
the temple which the Jews destroyed and the Lord raised up 
again in three days. For he raised up again his flesh. 

(3) See that he was God, equal with the Father. My brothers, 
the Apostle says, “who raised him from the dead.’’"* About 
whom is he speaking? About the Father. He says, “He became 
obedient unto death, even to death on a cross. For which 
cause, God also has raised him from the dead, and has given 
him the name which is above every name.’’“ The L»rd was 
raised up again and exalted. He raised him up again. Who? 

47. (;f. 2 Tm 1.12. 48. I.e, al Easter. 

49. (;r. 9.1o and 14. 

5(j. t;f. the opening sentence of the Trmclale, referring especially to Ps 
34.10 and 14. 

51. f;f. Gal I.I.: f;ol 2.12. 


52. f;f. Phil 2.8-9. 
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The Father, to whom he said in the Psalms, “Raise me up, and 
1 shall requite them.’”’ Therefore the Father raised him up 
again. Did he not [raise] himself [up]? But what does the Fa¬ 
ther do without the Word? What does the Father do without 
his only one? For hear that he also was God: “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” Did he say, “De¬ 
stroy the temple which the Father will raise up in three days”? 
But just as when the Father raises up, the Son, too, raises up; 
so also when the Son raises up, the Father, too, raises up, be¬ 
cause the Son said, “I and the Father are one.”'"’' 

12. What then does the number f orty-six mean? Meanwhile, 
you already heard yesterday that in the four Greek letters 
of the f our Greek words Adam himself extends throughout 
the whole world.“ F»r if you were to write those four words 
one under the other, that is, the names of the four parts of 
the world, east, west, north, south, which is the whole world 
(wheref ore the Lord said that he would gather his elect from 
the four winds when he came to judgment),™’ for if you were 
to use the four Greek names, anatoli which is east, dysis which 
is west, drktos which is north, mesemhri* which is south, anatole, 
dysis, drktos, mesemhrta, the first letters of the words make Adam. 

(2) How then do we find there the number forty-six also? 
Because the flesh of (Christ is from Adam. The Greeks reckon 
[numbers] from letters. Wbat we make the letter A, they in 
their language call “alpha”, and alpha is number one. When 
they write “beta”, which is their B, in numbers, it is called, in 
numbers, two. When they write “gamma”, it is called, in their 
numbers, three. When they write “delta”, it is called, in their 
numbers, f our; and so they express numbers by all the letters 
[of the alphabet). Wbat we call M and they call “my” signifies 
forty; for they call “my” tessarakonUi. Now see what number 
those letters make and you will find that the temple was built 
in forty-six years. For Adam basan alpha which is one; it has a 
delta which is four. You have five. It has an alpha again which 
is one; you have six. It also has a my which is forty; you have 


53. Cf. Ps 40.11. 

55. Cf. Tractate 9.14. 


54. |n 10.30. 

56. Cf. Mk 13.27. 
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forty-six. This, my brothers, was said also by our earlier pred¬ 
ecessors” and this number forty-six was found in the letters. “ 

(3) And because our Lord, Jesus Christ, received his body 
from Adam, (but) did not take tbe sin of Adam—he took 
his bodily temple from bim, not the iniquity which must be 
driven from tbe temple—-but this flesh which he took from 
Adam (for Mary was from Adam and the Lord’s flesh f rom 
Mary) the Jews crucified; and he was going to raise up this 
same flesh in three days which they were going to kill on the 
cross. They destroyed the temple built in forty-six years; and 
he raised it up again in three days. 

13. We bless the Lord, our Cod, who has assembled us for 
spiritual joy. Let us always live with humble hearts, and let our 
joy be with him. Let us not be puffed up by any prosperity of 
this world, but let us know that our happiness is only when 
those things have passed away. Now, my brothers, let our joy 
be in hope; let no one rejoice as if in his present possessions, 
that he may not be held fast on the road. Let all our joy come 
from hope for the future, let all our desire be for eternal life. 
Let every sigh be a panting after (Christ. Let that most beau¬ 
tiful one, wbo loved even the ugly that he might make them 
beautiful, let him be longed for. Hurry to him alone, sigh for 
him. “And they who will the peace of his servant forever say, 
‘Let the Lord be magnified.”’ 

57. (^I., e.g., Pseudo-tlyprian, De Mmtibuj Sina et Sinon. 4 (PL 4.992-993). 

58. Fora dilFerent inlerpretation of this number 46, see Augustine, De Di- 
x>irrsii ^awstimiibus LXXXIII.r-,% (CXiL 44A.95-96; and Ff)T(; yo.fS). 

59. Ps 34.27. 
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9(1), 12(3), 14(1-2); 5.3(2); 

6.2(3), >0(2); as inner leacher, 

1 6(3), 7(3) and n., 18(2); 3.15(1); 
4.2(2); 7.9(3); 10.1(3), 3(0. 9(4): 
as judge, 4.1-7; 5.11(1), 13(3), 
15(2), 18(1); as lamb, 4.10(2); 
5.14(1-2); 7.5-6, 8, 12(5); maj¬ 
esty of, 3.15; as mountain, 4.4; 
omnipresence of, 2.8(2); as physi¬ 
cian, 2.16(2) and n.; 3.2(4), 3(1, 

3), 6(2); 6.15(1); 7.12(3-4), 18(2- 
3), 19, 21(2); power of baptism his 
alone, 6.6-20; 7.3-4; power of 
God of, 3.18(2); redeemer, 3.2(2); 
4.2(3): 7-5(2). 6(1, 5), 7(5); 8.4(2); 
9.4(2); 10.6(1); second Adam, 
10.11(2); Second Coming of, 
4.2(1), 5(2), 6(1—2); as shepherd, 
7.21(2); sinless, 4-10(3), 13(3), 
14(1); son of David, 8,9(3—4); Son 
of God, 2.4(2), 13; 3.1(1), 3(2), 

17(1); 51(3-4); 7-4; 9-7-S; 

10.11 (3); as stone, 4.4; 9.15( 1), 
16(2); transcendent yet imma¬ 
nent, 3.5(1); true death of, 8.7(1); 
as truth, 2.9(1); 5.1, 7(2), 8(1); 

7.11(4), 16(1); 8.5(3-4), 7(2), 
11(2); 10.1(1); wisdom of God of, 
1.16, 17(2); 3.4(1), 18(2); 7.10(2); 
Word of God, 1.8-13, 17(2-3); 
2.2, 3(2),4(3), 10-11, 13(1); 
3.4(1), 6(2), 15(2); 4.11(2); 7.1(4); 
8.1(3), 2(1, 4), 4(3). 5(4); 9.1(2): 
10.1(3), 3(2). 11(3) 

Christian life, 2.2(3), 3: 3.2(1): 

5- 12(3); 71(1). 2( i );9.9(2-4): 

10.9 

Church, The, 1.2, 3(2); 4.4(2, 4); 
5.10(1), 11(2), 16(1); 6.8, 11, 13- 
17; 7.20, 21,23(3); 8.4(3), 5(2), 
8(3), 12(2-3); 9-2(2), !•; 10.1(2), 
5(2b 6( 1), 7(2), 8( 1); as Ark, 

6- 2(3), 4(3), 12, 19, 22, 24; 7.3(2); 
mixed congregation of, 6.4(3); 
and state, 6.25—26; unity of, 
5.16(1); 6.3(3, 5), 6(1), 10(1-2), 
14(1), 18(3), 23(1-2), 25(4) 

Cicero, 8.1(1) n. 

Circumcellions, 5.12(2) and n. 


circumcision, 9.17(1) 
cloud, the Gird as, 3.17(3) 
coheirs, 2.13 — 14; see also adoption 
as sons of God 

Commandments, 3.19(1 — 2), 20(1); 
7.10(1) 

community, 6.10(1) 
conscience, 1.7(3); 3.6(2), 14(2) 
contemplation, Pref (3); 1.4( 1) 
continence, 1.7(4); 3.14(2); 5.6(3) 
creative knowledge, God’s, 3.4(1) 
creativity, human, 1.17 
cross, 2.2(4), 3,4(3); 3-3(2-3); 

9.11 — 12; sign of, 3.2(1) and n. 
Cybele, 7.6(1) n. 

Cyprian, 5.16(1) n.; 7.17(3) 

David, 8.9(3-4); 9.13(1), 14(3), 

15(1) 

daystar, 3.7(2-3) 
deacons, 6.18( 1) 

death, 2.16(2); 3.3(3), 12(1), 13(1- 
2); 6.4(2), 19(3); 7.7(4): 8.7(1); 
9.8(3), 10(4) 

deceit, 1.14(1), 15(1): 511(2), 12(2), 
13(2); 6.13(2); 7.6(5), 7(1), 11(3), 
16(2), 17(3), 18, 20(1); 8.4(2), 
11(1); 9-9(1); 10.8(1) 
demons, 2.4(1), 11(2), 12; 6.21(1- 
2); see also devil 

devil, 3.7(2): 5.15(3), 19(2); 6.21(1); 
7.6(2, 5), 7(1 -2, 4-5); 8.4 (i-2), 
5(3), 6(5); 9 2(1-2); 10.1(1-2), 

8 ( 1); as lion, 7 6(3-4), 12(5) 
discipline, 5.12( 1) 
disciples, 6.3(1); 7 7(3), 17(2): 

8.9(5), 12(2); 9.4(4); 10.2(0,3(1): 
of John the Baptist, 7.5(1), 8—9 
divorce, 9.2(1 —2) 

Donatists, 4.4(4), 9(2), ti(i), 16(1, 
4); 5.12-17; 6.10(1) and n., 
13(2-3), 23. 25(1) and n.; 7.6(4) 
n.; 9.13; 10.4(3), 6(4), 8; and bap¬ 
tism, 6.9(1), 14(2-3) 

Donatus, 4.16(1): 6.20(2), 23(1), 
25(3) and n.; 10.5(2) 
dove, for the Church, 5.10(1), 11(2), 
13(4), 16(1): 6.8(1), 11-18, 23- 
26; for the good, 6.23(3); fur the 
Holy Spirit, 4.i5(iJ, 16(3): 5.2, 
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8(a), 9(1), 10-13, ao(i); 6 passim; 
7.3; 10.6(3); for Stephen, 6.3(3) 
drunkenness, Donalist, 5.17 and n. 

eagle, for John, Pref (1) 

Elias, 4.4(1), 5-8 

Emperor, 7.11, 17(3) 

envy, 5.19(2-3) 

eras of the world, 9.6 

eternal Life, 3.9(2), 19(1), 20(1); 

5.12(4); 6.2(2); 7 - 7 (a-. 8 ): > 0 . 1.3 
evangelists, as mountains, 2.3 
Eve, 8.4(1), 5(2); 9.10; 10.2(2) 
evil, 1.1.5(1); 2.8(3); 3.9(1); ,5-12(2). 
> 3 ( 2 ). >9(1): 6. >2, 1.5(1), 17(2). 
22(1), 23(1); 7.4, 6(5); 9.2(1) 
exegesis, 1.1(1); 4.5, 16(3); 7.15(2); 

S- 9 ( 4 ); 9 -*^(>). 9 (>): >0.2 
exile, of C^hristians in this world, 
5.1(1); 6.2(2), 1,5(3) 

faith, 1.2; 2.9(1), 16(2); 3.8-10, 
18(1); 6.10(1), 21; 7.20-21; 

S- 3 ( 3 ). .5-9; 9 ->(2). 2(2), 16(3) 
fasting, 6.15(3); 10.1(3) 

Father, God the, 6.5(3-4); 7.7(3), 
23(5): 9-7-S. >0(2), 16(3); 10.1(3), 
3(2), 11 (3); see also Trinity 
father, human, 7.7(3) 

Faustinus, 6.2.5( 1) and n. 
fear, 1.15(1); 2.9(1); 3.21(1,4); 

5. >4(2); 6.15(3); 7.7(1-2), 
10(1-2), 14(2); 8.4(1) 

Felix, 5.13(3) n. 
rigure(.s), see sign 
fire, for God, 3.17(3); for Holy 
Spirit, 6.3, 10(1), 24 
First (doming, 4.6(1 —2) 
food and drink, for understanding, 
>.7(2). 12(2), 13(3), 17(3); 7.2(.3), 
23(4). 24 (>): 9 ->0(3) 
foreknowledge, of God, 8.9(2) 
fornication, 9.2( 1 —2) 
f»rtune-tellers, 6.17(2); 7.7(4) 
fountain, for (lod, 5-1(1) 

(iildo, 5.17(1) n. 
glory, 2.16; 10.7(1) 
fJod, the creator, 2.4(2); 8.1(2-3), 
2(1). 9(3). 10(4); 9.2, 5(2); as em¬ 


peror, 7.11; foreknowledge of, 
8.9(2); governs world, 8.1(2-3), 
10(2); immutability of, 1.11(2); in¬ 
visibility of, 3.17(2), 18; as judge, 
1.15(1); 7.1 1; majesty of, 8,3(3), 
9(4); metaphysical nature of, 
1.8(2); 3.18(1); omnipotence 
of, 6.24; 9.5(2); omnipresence 
of, 2.4(4), >»! transcendence of, 
3.4(3); as truth, 5.1; 7.11(4); unity 
(Oneness) of, 5.1 (3); wisdom of, 

>->9(2) 

good works, 2.16(2) 
gospel, 3.8(1); 4.2(2); 5.9(2); 

6.24(1); 7.2(3), 12(1); 8.5(2), 7(1. 
3): 9.2(3), 5 (>), 6(2), 8(2), 17(2-3) 

grace, 2.13(2), 14(1); 3 passim; 
4.6(2); 5.6(2); 6.8(1); 10.6(3), 

10(2) 

guilt, 3.2(4), 6(2, 3), >4(>). 16; 6.16; 
7.11(2), 12(1) 

healing, 3.6(2-3); 7.2(1), 12, 18(3), 
>9, 2>(2); 8.8(1); 10.4(3) 
heresy (heretics), 1.3(2); 4.10(1); 
5.6(2), 16, 17(1); 6.19(3); 8.6(2), 
6 (. 3 ), ><>(>); 9.2(1) 
holiness, 1.4(1), 5(3); 4.1 1(1), 14(3); 
6 - 7 (. 3 ), 8(>). 12(3), >. 5 (>): 7 ->3(2): 
9.2(2); of ministers of baptism, 
5 -> 7 ( 2 ) 

Holy Spirit, 4.6(1), 9(2), 15-16; 6.3, 

»>(>), >.5(4), >8; 8-4(2); 9 . 7 -^> 

10.6(3); as dove, 4.15(1), 16(3); 
5.2, 8(2), 9(1), 10-13, 20(1); 6 
passim; 7.3; 10.6(3); as fire, 6.3, 
10(1), 24; see also Trinity 
hope, i.6(2-3); 3 6(1), 19(3); 6.1(2), 
>. 5 (. 3 ), 24 (>): 7 >(>- 2 ), 7(4), > 2 (>), 
>8(3); 8.12(2); 9.4(1-2); 10.1(1), 

7 (>. .3), >3 

humans as creators, 1.17 
humility, 3.2(4); 4.6(2), 9(2); 5-3(2), 
5(2). 8(3); 6.10(3), >7(2); 7. >1(2); 
9.16(2); sec also Ghrist 

idolatry, 1.13(1); 2.4(1), 12; 3 -> 9 ( 3 ); 
,5->2(3); 6.17(1); 7.23(2); 9.16(2); 
>0.4(2) 

illumination, 1.6(3); 3 passim 
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image of GoJ, 3.4(2); 8.2(3); 9.6(2); 
10.11(2) 

immortality, 3.10(1) 
imposition of hands, 6.18(3) 
Incarnation, 2.3, 16; 3.2-3, 12, 17 
inner teacher, see (Christ 
ineffability, 2.1(1) 
inspiration, 1.1(2); 7.3(1) 
intellect, 1.9(1), 17->8; 3.4(2-3); 

8-2(3); 9.3(2) 
intervention, civil, 5.12(2) 

Israel, for (Church, 7.21(1), 22(2) 

Jacob, 7.23(2); 10.2(3) 

Jerusalem, 6.8(1); 7.6(3) 

Jews, 2.12; 3.4(1); 4.2; 6.3(3); 
7.10(1); 8.9(3); 9.9(1), 15, 16(2), 
17(2); 10.4(1), 10(1), 11(2) 

John the Baptist, 2.5-7; 3.7(1); 
4 .'(i). 3. . 5 “' ‘-t. ' 4 “ .5 pas.sim; 

6.6-7; 7.3-5, 8-9, i 6;9. 16(1- 
2); as lamb, 7 5(2), 8; as lamp, 
2.8(4); 4 . 3 (‘). . 5 (‘), 9 (>); . 5 .> 4 (. 3 ). 
15(1); 7.16; as mountain, 1.6(3); 
2.5 

John the Evangelist, Pref (1); 1.1(2), 
2, 4- 6: as apostle, 6.18(2); as dis¬ 
ciple, 8.9(5); as eagle, Pref (1) 
Joseph, 7 .i 5 (>) 

joy, 3.20(2); 6.4(3), 15(3); 7.1 (2-3), 
2, 12(1). 21(2), 24; 10.3(3), '.8 
Judas, 5.18(2-3), 19(1); 6.7(3) 
judge, emperor as, 7.11; f iod as, 
1.15(1); 7.11 

judgment, 4.2(2); 5.6(2); 6.15(1); 
10.12(1) 

justice, 1.2; 2.3; 3-8(3), 10 11, 13; 

5.1(1), 8(3); 10.4(2) 
justification, 3-9(1), 12(2); 8.4(2), 

■ 7 (') 

Jupiter, 8.11(2) 

kingdom, the (Church as, 4.4(2); of 
heaven, 8.12(3); of the Jews, 

4-4(2) 

kiss of peace, 6.4( i -2) 

I-aban, 10.2(3) 

Lamb, for Christ, 4.10(2); 5.14(1); 
7.5- 6, 8, 1 2(5); for the disciples. 


7.5( 1); for John the Bapti.st, 

7 -. 5 ( 2 ), 8 

lamp, for an evangelist or prophet, 
2.8(4), 9; lot John the Baptist, 
4 -. 8 ('). 5 ('), 9 ( 0 ; .514(3). 1 , 5 ( 0 ; 
7.16 

Law, the, 3.2, 11, 14(1), 16—17, 

2 1(2); 7.10, 11, 17; 9.6(1) 

lying, .51(1), 2(3), 1.3(2 3); 

7.11(3-4); 8.5(3-4), 7(3) 
life, 1.16-18: 2.1(1); 3.4(2). 12(1); 
5.12(4); 6.2(2), 4(3); 7.1(1); 8.1(2), 
10(2); 10.1(1) 

light, 1.6(2), 17-19: 2.5 8, 13(3); 
3.3-4, 7(2-3); (ni^ di.sciple.s, 

7 - 5(0 

lion, for devil, 7.6(3—4), 1 2(5); 

10.1(1-2), 7(2), 8(1) 
liturgy, 6.18(1); 10.10(2) 
lajrd's day, 7.24 
Lot, 10.2(3) 

love, 2.1 1(2); 3.5(4) and n., 20(2), 

21; 5.1(3), 6.1(2), 10(2), 14(1), 
‘.5(3). >7(2), 18(3), 19(1), 20-21, 
23-24; 7 -'(i. 4 ). 3(2-3). 'o( 0 , 
14(3), 21(3); 8.3; 9.8 
lovers of the World, 2.11; 3.5 
Lucifer, 3.7(2) and n. 

Lucretius, 7.6(5) n. 

Magi, 3.2( I) 

magic, 6.18(2); 7-8(5). 7(4). '2(0 
Manichaeism, 1.14(2) and n., 16(2); 
3.2(3) and n.; 8.5(2) and n., 
8(2-3); 9.2(1) and n. 
marriage, 2.13(3); .5-'7('); 8 .5(1); 

9.2 and n.; 10.2(2) 
martyrs, 3.21(1): 5.13(1): 6.23(2) 
Mary, 5.4; 7.1.5(1); 8.4(3), .5(2). 6-9; 

10.2(1-2), 3, 12(3) 

Maximianus, 10.6(4) 
mercy, 1.1(1); 2.13(1); 3.2(4). 8(3), 
10, 13; 6.24(1), 25(4); 7.2(3), 
10-11, 12(4), 21^2); 8.3(3) 
Mercury, 8. i 1 (2) 

merit, 3.8(2-3), 9(2), 10(1), 13(1): 
4.6(2); 5.16(2). 19(1); 6.8(1); 

8.7(1) 

Messia.s, 7.13(1); see also Christ 
milk, for understanding, 1.12(2), 
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>3(2), 17(3); 7.23(5); see also food 
and drink 

mind, human, see intellect 
miracle, 319(3); 6.18(2); 8.1, 3(2— 
3), 9(1,4), 12(3); 9.1, 5; 10.3(2); 
see also sign 

mixed congregation, 7.1(2) 
mountain, for (ihrist, 4.4; for an 
evangelist or prophet, 1.2, 5, 6; 
2.3. 5; for heretics, 1.3; for the 
kingdom of the Jews, 4.4 
Moses, 3.16—17, 19(3); 5.1.5(2)'" 
9 - 9 (>.) 

mysteries, see sign 

Nathanael, 7.15-22 
Neoplatonists, 2.4(1) 

New Testament, 3.1(1), 2(1), 19(1) 
Noe, 6.19(4); 9.11, ' 4 < 3 )- ' 7 (!J) 

Old 'fetament, 3.1(1), 14(1), 19(1); 
9 - 3 -fi- 9 

olive, for love, 6.20, 22 
olive branch, 6.19(4); 7 3(2) 
omnipotence, of fiod, 6.24; 9.5(2) 
Optatus of Milevis, 6.10(1) ii. 
Optatus of Thamugadi, 5.17( 1) n. 
original sin, 4.10(2) 

pagan rituals, 7.2(2), 6, 12(4), 24 
ptiranympfu (groomsmen), 8.5(3) 
and n. 

Paul, 5.7(1). 15(2), 18(2); 6.7(3), 
18(1); 7.12(3) 

peace, 1.2, 4; 4.16(1); 6.10(2—3), 
13(1), 15(1), 17(2). 21(2), 25(4); 
7.3(2), 19(1), 21(3); 10.7(2-3) 
penitence, 4.12(2); 9.4(4) 

Pentecost, 6.3, 18(1) 
persecution, 3.3(1), 14(2); 15.13(1); 
6.18(1); 10.1(1 — 2); by Donatists, 
5.1 2; of Donatists, 5.12; 6.23 
and n. 

Peter, 5.15(2), 'S(2): 6.7(3), 18(2); 

7.9(2), 14, 16, 17(3), 20 
Pharisees, 4.8(1); 5 -i 4 , i.')( 2 ); 

7 -.'7(4). >9 

Philip, 6.18(1 — 2); 7.15 
physician, Cihrist as, 2.16(2) and 
n.; 3.2(4), 3(1, 3), 6(2); 6.15(1); 
7.12(3-4), 18(2-3), ‘9. 2i(z) 


Pilleatus, 7.6(5) and n. 

Wato, 1.17( 1) n. 

Plotinus, i.i7( 1) n. 
poor, the, 4.13(2); (i.23('), 25(2); 
7.1, 3(3); 10.1(1) 

prayer, 5.20(2); 6.1(1), 15(3), 18(3), 
24(2); 7.1 1(1-2), 12(3); 8.7(1); 
10.1(3), 4(2) 

predestination, 7.14(1); 8.9(2) 
and n. 

prehgure, see sign 
pride, 1.15; 2.4; 311(1); 4.1(2), 
13(3); .51.5(3): 6.10(2); 7.17(3), 

2 1(2); 9.16(2); 10.13 
Primianus, 10.6(4) 

Prince of the World, 3.13(1) 
prophecy (prophet. Prophets), 
3.8(3), 20(2); 4.1, 2(2). 6(1), 7-8. 

11(2); 5.6(2); 6.21(1), 24(1); 

7.6(2); 9 passim; 10.7(1) 
providence, o f God, 7.14(5); 8.9(2) 
Pseudo-Gyprian, 10.12(2)0. 
Punishment, 1.15(1); 3.8(2); 4.2(2- 
3); 6.15(2); 7.7(2), 11(1) 

rationality, 1.18( 1) 
raven, for evil, 6 passim 
rebaptism, 5.12(4), 13 — 19 
Rebecca, 10.2(3) 
re-creation (Renewal), 1.12(1); 
2.15(1); 8.3(1); 9.6(2), 11(1); 
10.1C3) 

redemption, 3.2(2); 4.2(3): 7-5(2), 
6(1, .5), 7 (. 5 ): 6.4(2): 9-4(2); 10.6(1) 
repression, civil, 5.12(2) 
resurrection, 2.3(2); 3.12(1), 13(2), 
18(1); 6.3(1); 8.1(2), 2(4), 4(2), 
5(4), 7('“2, 5); 9.1(2), 4; 10.10(2) 
rock, for Ghurch, 7.i4( 1-2); for 
Peter, 7.14, 20 
Rogatus, 10.6(4) 

Sabbath, Ghristian, 3.19(1); Jewish, 
3 -i 9 (*) 

sacrament, 4.14(3); 5.15(3); 6.14(1), 
21(1); 8.12( 1); 9.2(3) and n.; see 
also sign 

sacrifice, 9.12; 10.4(2) 
sacrilege, 8.8(2), 11 (2); 10.4(2) 
sainus, 3.1(1); 6.8(1), 19(1); 7.13(2), 
i4(') 
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salvation, 2.12, 13(3), 16; 3.9(2), 
12(1); 4.13(2-3), 14; 5.3(1), 5(2); 
6.18(4); 7-24: 9-9('); 10.9(1-2) 
Samaritans, 6.18(1—2) 

Saturn, 8.11(2) 
schism, 1.3(2); 6.15(4), 18(4) 
scribes, 4 5(>): ,5 >.^(2); 7 *7(4) 
Scripture, 1.1(1), 6, 18(1) and n.; 

4 5. 6(1,3); 6.24; 7.17(4); 9.14(2); 
10.2, 5(3); punctuation of, 1.16(1) 
and n.; 7.15(2) 

Second Coming, 4.2(1), 5(2), 6(1 —2) 
secret, of the h'ather, 3.17(2) 
senses, 8.2(2) 

serpent, for devil, 8.5(3—4), 6(2— 

3.3(3); 10.1(1-2) 
shepherd (Christ), 7.21 (2) 
sign(s) (Bgure, miracle, mystery, 
preSgure, sacrament, symbol), 
1.8(3); 4 5(2). 6(1, 3); 6.18(2); 
7.14(5), 21(1), 23(2); 8.3(2), 
5('-2). 7(4). 9(2). *2(3); 9 
passim; 10.3—7, 10—12; of the 
cross, 7.7(4) 

Simon Magus, 6.18; 10.6(3) 
simplicity, 6.3, 4(3), 10(3), 12(2), 24 
sin, 1.15(1), 19; 2.13(2); 3.2(4), 8(2), 
12(2), 13(1-2), 19(1); 4.10, 11(1), 
*3(2-3); ,5-‘('). *4(*); 6.3-4, 
10(2), 12(4), 14(2); 7.7(5), 12(1, 

3), 18-19, 21; 8.4(2), 7(1-2), 

1 1(2); 10.4(2), 5, 8-9, 1 1(2), 12(3) 
soldier, 6.15(2) 

Son of God, see Christ 
soul, human, 1.2, 8(2), 16(2), 17(2); 
2.7(2), 16(2); 3.4(1); 7.2(2); 8.2; 
9.2(1) n.. 8(3) 
spectacles, 7.6(4) 
star (at Jesus’birth), 3.2(1), 5(4) 
Stephen, 6.3(3) 

stone, for Christ. 4.4; 9.15(1), 16(2) 
suffering, 1.15(1); 3-3(3)> *2(*). 
13(1), 14(2); 4.14(1); 5.8(3), 12(1); 


6.1(2-3), *.^(3). 23(*); 7-7(4). 
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